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preface 



It is necessary for all students to understand that real 
knowledge of any subject can only be gained from those 
who have some claim to be considered as masters at first 
hand, with at least some study of original authorities. 
While this method alone can avail to make history a 
serious means of education rather than an amusement, or the 
necessary ornament of a well-informed man, it is obviously 
one which presents great difficulties to a beginner, partly 
from the mere number and size of the books involved and 
the complexity of the different writers' standpoints. It 
has been the first object of this text-book, therefore, to provide 
a general introduction to Church History, which may be 
V used as a basis, to be criticised, verified, filled up from what 

V* is fuller and more authoritative. It is rather the business 

^ of the tutor to suggest the books which may be used for 
this purpose ; but I have supplied at the commencement of 

^ each part lists, confined to works commonly accessible in 

o English, of those I generally recommend to my own pupils. 

^ The book is printed on a strong writing paper with large 

r4 margins, and blank pages for notes. 

rThe second difficulty of the beginner lies in the nature 
of the questions which have to be understood, and 
it is by deliberate purpose that in writing for beginners 
I have not confined myself to a simple narrative of 
^ important events. If the student has not learnt to under- 
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vi Preface 

stand the underlying Ideas, which are the true motives of 
human action, and the mental temper and habit which 
make those ideas seem natural, the facts themselves become 
purely meaningless, and the effort to remember them 
accurately as wearisome as it is useless. All history worthy 
of the name, and Church history more than any, is a 
history of Ideas \ and I have made It my special aim to 
render the real value and purpose of, at least, the main 
lines of thought clear. If the result is not always easy 
to follow without an effort, that Is not necessarily a 
disadvantage and is in any case inevitable. I can only say 
that for many years I have given these lectures to my own 
pupils, men of little previous education, and that the effort 
to understand and follow what lay behind In men's minds 
has always aroused in them the keenest Interest. 

As regards the facts, the book is merely a summary of 
the best modem work to which I have had access. In the 
work of Interpretation it is somewhat different. While fully 
recognising the importance of critical method, and of teaching 
the student to face facts fairly, I am forced to say that many 
of the theories set forth by scholars as explanations seem to 
me veiy Inadequate and partial, as much at variance with 
the evidence alleged as they are with what many of us have 
otherwise learnt to believe. Anxious, therefore, for my own 
part to consider the facts as dispassionately as possible, I 
have only done what I think every student should do in 
trying to understand, see and weigh for myself. I need 
hardly say I claim no authority for my own conclusions. 

While working mainly for students, I have tried to make 
the book sufficiently complete in itself to give an intelligent 
view of the whole period to those who may lack time or 
opportunity for prolonged study. It has been pointed out 
to me that, except in chaps, v. and vii. of Part II., the book 
contains no account of the Praparatio E^vangelica. With 
ourselves Church History has always been preceded by a 
study of Roman History up to the time of Commodus, and 
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without this I hardly see how the Church history of the 
period can be comprehensible. From the point where the 
volumes of the Epochs of Ancient History end, I have 
supplied such conspectus of the genera] history as seemed 
necessary. 

I may mention that these chapters were originally 
delivered as lectures in 1891, and have been since completely 
re-written about four or five times. Within the limits of 
such power as I possess I have tried to make the book as 
useful as possible. 

HERBERT KELLY, S.S.M. 

MiLDENHALL, 

Suffolk, 1901. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 



p. 72. I. 4 from bottom, before Church insert the. 

p. 73. Last line but wityfor perplexities read complexities. 

p. 91. I. 5 from bottom for Robertson read Robertson Smith. 

p. 93. In list of bishops /or Anacletus read Anencletus. 

„ „ ,; Enarestus „ Euarestus. 

pp. 99 & 149. It should be noted that Neo-Platonism was 
developed out of the Timaus rather than the normal 
Socratic dialogues. 

p. 117. 1. 13 for didctaic read didactic. 

p. 220. 1. II after natural insert science. 

p. 289. Foot-note. — It seems to me now that S. Basil is 
only following S. Athanasius. S. Hilary, on the other 
hand, gives the interpretation current among Semi- 
Arians, and the evidence is therefore evenly balanced. 
S. Athanasius is no doubt the more generally trust- 
worthy, but the Semi-Arians had the better opportunity 
of knowing, and their interpretation is the more probable, 
(i)' It fits in with Paul's view j (2) the nervous desire 
to condemn views which might be imputed to themselves 
is not a common failing with Councils, and extremely 
improbable. If, therefore, we take S. Hilary's view, the 
statement in the text will represent Paul's own teaching 
as to the primary Unity of the Father and Logos 
(not Son). 



part I 

THE APOSTOLIC PERIOD 



INTRODUCTION 

The period which may be called Apostolic runs from the 
Ascension (29 a.d.) to the death of SS. Paul and Peter 
(probably 67 or 68). The whole of this, except the last few 
years, is covered by the Acts of the Apostles, and we shall 
be accordingly mainly occupied with the study and interpre- 
tation of that work, and with the light thrown upon It by 
contemporaneous history and literature, especially the letters 
included In the New Testament. 

Of special works, the most complete general sketch is in 
Simcox' Early Church History, Much more elaborate are 
Mr. . Ramsay's two works, S, Paid the Traveller and The 
Church and the Roman Empire, Of the special positions there 
maintained, the "South Galatic Theory" we have taken as 
proved : those on the date of the Epistle to the Galatians 
and of the second visit to Jerusalem have been traversed by 
Mr. Askwith (Epistle to the Galatians)^ on behalf of the earlier 
view of Bishop Lightfoot (Comm, on Galatians), Mr. Wright's 
Ne'w Testament Problems contains some important essays on 
the position of Catechlsts in the Church, the Gift of Tongues, 
and the Breaking of Bread. 

The literature on the organisation of the Apostolic Church 
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is very wide. The student ought to make himself acquainted 
with Bishop Lightfoot^s Essay on the Christian Ministry in 
his Comm, on Philippians^ on account of the immense 
influence it has had, and the continual appeals made to it by 
anti-Church writers. It is interesting also as an instance of 
the effect produced even on a devout and sincere mind by 
the effort to maintain a critical attitude, while conscious of 
holding views which his fellow critics I'egard as obscurantist 
and beyond consideration. At the meaning of the essay it 
is in fact impossible to guess. Bishop Lightfoot always 
repudiated the apparently justifiable deductions which Pres- 
byterian and critical writers have placed upon it j but, 
although elsewhere he gave a very different account of the 
Ministry, he never either explained or withdrew what he had 
written. 

Gore's Apostolic Ministry contains an admirable appendix 
on Bishop Lightfoot's essay, but the position has been more 
fully dealt with in Moberly's Ministerial Priesthood, 

The following section on chronology is taken in the main 
from Lightfoot's Biblical Essays, 



CHRONOLOGY OF ACTS 



Date of the Crucifixion 

The opening date of the Book of Acts is the year of the 
Crucifixion. The common dating of the Christian era is 
that arranged by Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot of the 
6th century, who followed the Eusebian chronology in 
making the Crucifixion fall in the year 33 a.d., apparently 
working from the assumption that the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius was to be taken from 14, the year of the death of 
Augustus. A variety of considerations has however con- 
vinced scholars that the current era is four years too late» 
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and that our Lord's birth was actually in the year B.C. 4, 
and. 1 the crucifixion in 29 a.d. In this case the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius must be taken from his association with 
Augustus in 12 a.d. 

Fixed Dates 
After this event the following dates are supplied by 
external history. 

Removal of Pontius Pilate 36 

Accession of Caligula 37 

Death of Caligula 41 

Death of Herod Agrippa 44 

Year of the famine (Acts xi. 28). ..45 

Appointment of Felix 52 

Appointment of Festus 60 

Fall of Jerusalem 70 

Orosius gives 49 as the date of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius. 

Dates of S. PaiiTs Life 

From these we may assign the first missionary journey 
to 48-50 } and the Council at Jerusalem to 5 1 j the second 
journey 51-54} the third 54-58. 

The only remaining date of importance is that of the 
martyrdom of S. Stephen, which must be determined from 
the dates given in Galatians, and especially in ii. i. Mr. 
Ramsay believes that the visit here referred to was the 
visit paid by Barnabas and Saul at the time of the famine, 
but Bishop Lightfoot and Mr. Askwith take it of the 
Council. The latter, which seems the better, would put the 
preaching of Stephen in 34, if the fourteen years are taken 
from the preceeding visit referred to in i. 18. Prof. Ramsay 
gives all dates a year earlier. See also Mr. Turner's 
valuable article on New Testament Chronology, published 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, 
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part I— Ube Hpostolic perioS 

I 

THE OPENING OF ACTS 



The Great Forty Days 

The Great Forty Days with which S. Luke opens 
his narrative have been given a special importance in 
Church controversy. Some have argued that it must 
have been during their course that our Lord gave to 
His Apostles those explicit direftions for the govern- 
ment of the Church which have ever since been observed. 
It has been maintained on the other hand that, if Holy 
Scripture had omitted to preserve the exadl form of 
precepts of such importance, it would be as difficult to 
maintain its sufficiency as to explain its failure. 

The methods, however, of Divine revelation are 
the same in regard to truth as to usage. Our 
Lord did not make a claim, or formulate a do6lrine, 
which might be discussed ; an authority which 
belongs to God alone He assumed, exercised and 
manifested. Similarly He does not provide a written 
constitution for a future organisation ; in His Apostles 
He founds a Church. Neither the dogmatic creeds 
nor the ecclesiastical canons are developments. They 
are the perfeded statement of a belief and pradlice 
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rtjMri iVoin which the writings and labours of the 
A|Mutlo>i hrtvr neither meaning nor purpose. 

A-* with the *tory of the Incarnation, so with that 
of the ^'huvchi the fulness of all that is to come may 
bi* Unvnsl itnplievi in the very opening. In a former 
tr\N^ti*e 5s la\ke telU us that he had written "concem- 
i\\^ .^U thAt Ksv* b<^^An both to do and to teach till 
Hv' \v*A revx^ivevl w|\** He now continues with a 
\\<^n\^ti\s" v^t wK^t Ksv^i' h^d since done bv the hand 
sN^' iNvvsn"^ wKv>«w He hjtsl chv^^n. So although nothing 
U :N^ki v>f r^*e* %>>? are tv>!d that our LoaD*s final 
s^v<\s^Y>ije> \v<^x vvtvcrnevi wi:K thirty otthe kingidcm 

^,>> vW vr>c'^H^^^ * x^i^K^f of^M^^t^tttctt <«:§gesttre of the 
tsf^ssi^^ ^ni^icJu i;K^\r*tcc«ce v^^ I>r*iL cut it b 

N^<i<*c-vHfr >*x*-^^ ^!tdc ;•><? .\.vvs?c^<< bx^wc rtaa: t!!3e laca 

V-rt^>XH»„ :;u-Kr vWfr :ri.ic :^K* c,^rtK^N rie rwoi 
jbkJ :T"bc xy^^v >> Wi^N ft^ >HrN tfi^p cttrnjsrr moot 
::rW :*i»Ks :*cc-> JK^miSs ^>c y^t^t^t«^^ T^ coangie in 



ik>;'i.»vvs :\ ~<♦^ >i-x^ v-x^ i'^^".- >«rr ■?*£rTW?s5t- imi. 
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(i) An official body is appointed to receive the 
vivifying "force" (^vva/iig) which is to be given, but 
it is essentially a body of witnesses, and in that lies 
the whole distinftion between the heathen conception 
of government and the Christian. To the former 
the ruler is the strong man, who, because he rules by 
his own power, cannot be prevented from ruling in his 
own interests. The Christian ruler is nothing but a 
witness, and so a representative, of an authority which 
he does not create, and by which in consequence his 
aftions will be judged. It is by this conception that 
the Church has been able to regenerate, not merely 
individuals, but the very principles of society and of 
states. 

(2) By the Ascension the Kingdom was declared 
essentially Catholic. A centre of unity, headship or 
presence which is visible, is by necessity material and 
local, and therefore opposed to that which is spiritual 
and Catholic. "If I go not away the Paraclete will 
not come unto you." (S. John xvi. 7.) 

(3) Finally, as the Kingdom begins from the witness 
which it bears to the coming of God made Man, so 
also it returns to Him at last. "This Jesus shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven." (Afts i. 11). 

The Eleaion qf Matthias 
Immediately after the implicit statement of these 
principles, comes their manifestation in adlion in the 
eledlion of Matthias into the place of Judas. It is 
there made plain: — (i) that the witness which the 
Apostle is to bear is not that which springs merely 
from the accident of individual opportunities, but is 
an official position. It is distindlly implied that there 
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was a large number beyond the two seledled who 
were qualified to adl as witnesses, so far as diredl sight 
was concerned, and who, there is no reason to doubt, 
did bear witness in their own way ; but only one was 
taken into the official position. (2) It is admitted on all 
hands that diredl mission from the Lord was a necessary 
condition of Apostolic rank; when therefore after the 
Ascension the Church proceeded to diredl an Apostolic 
eledlion, she proclaimed her sense of the spiritual 
presence as enabling her to perform and to continue 
the executive funftions proper to Him. 



THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT 



The Manifestation of the Spirit 
The gift of the Spirit marks the commencement of 
the Church as a living and formal organisati6n. It is 
impossible for us to separate the theology of this 
incident from its history. 

The gift comes in an external form. For the revela- 
tion to men of the Divine Image this might seem 
natural, yet it might well be objefted that of all 
things it was the least suited to the manifestation of an 
indwelling Spirit. The law of human nature, however, 
cannot be broken. There is a great difference between 
gift and help, presence and influence, person and 
power. The power of God, virtus Dei, fills and 
upholds all things ; the help and influence of God, 
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and His Spirit, are according to degree with all whom 
He has made. Yet the gift of personal presence is. 
limited by "yes" and "no," and such determination 
cannot be conceived by the human mind except by 
the external form. Duty which is legal, written in 
agreement or by law, is precise, ascertainable and 
certain ; that which is due to the influence of a kindly 
feeling is variable, dominated by less or more, and must 
be contented to take what form it can. As the Society 
was organised upon definite and ascertainable officers, so 
is the Spirit given that it may not be less ascertainable 
who has, or has not, received it. 

The Spirit and the Church 
Nevertheless the distinftion between the two forms 
of revelation, by the Image and by the Spirit, is clear. 
That which is given to knowledge is permanent and 
unalterable ; it is a veritable Incarnation of the Divine 
Wisdom. Of that which is given to be an indwelling 
Life, the tongues of flame are a sign only. The form 
of knowledge is single and external. The manifestation 
of the Spirit is in the order of the Society which He 
inhabits. What the assumed Humanity is to the Son, 
that, not the flame, but the Church is to the Paraclete.^ 

The Recipients 
It has often been debated whether the Spirit came 
on the twelve only, or upon the whole 120 gathered 
together. Cornelius a Lapide,with the Romans generally,, 
insists upon the whole number, confessedly on the 
ground that the Blessed Virgin Mother was not beholden 
to any; but the more usual view has been that it was- 
received only by the twelve, who bestowed it in turn 
upon others, and that in their case it included the virtue 
of Baptism. 



II 

THE BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH 



The Gift of Tongues 

Immediately upon the gift of the Spirit the Apostles 
proceed to enter upon the fulfilment of their calling, 
which is emphasised by the miraculous gift of tongues. 
It has been debated whether this consisted in some 
utterance of ecstatic and unintelligible sounds, or more 
simply in a gift of foreign languages which had not 
been previously acquired by study. The gift, whatever 
it may have been, remained in the Church in diminishing 
importance for some centuries, and it can only be dis- 
cussed by taking into consideration the reference to it 
in I Cor. xiv. The first explanation would apparently 
bring it into connexion with the muttering of the 
Pythia, the 'medium* of the Delphic oracle. It is plain 
here (Adls ii.), that the mixed multitudes heard their 
own speech; and some use of foreign, but at least articu- 
late, language is the most satisfadlory interpretation also 
of S. Paul's allusions. 

As regards the second interpretation, if we accept the 
traditions of the Apostolic dispersion which carry them 
into Ethiopia, Arabia and even India, a field for the 
exercise of the gift of foreign languages might be found. 
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So far as Scriptural evidence goes, there is nothing to 
show that they possessed any such gift for normal use. 
S. Paul claims to possess it himself in a high degree, yet 
he acquiesces in the Corinthian practice of employing it 
in a Greek-speaking Church without suggesting that it 
was intended for quite other purposes. *Mr. Wright 
gives instances of persons who, under great excitement, 
have been able in a semi-unconscious state to recite by 
rote passages previously heard in languages unknown to 
them. This interpretation, which perhaps corresponds 
best to the evidence, is really a phase, so far as the 
principle goes, of the first interpretation, but it is 
difficult to make out what exa6tiy was the purport of 
the Charisma, The charge of "drunkenness" seems to 
prove that it was ecstatic here, as in the Church at 
Corinth. Perhaps all that we can now realise is that 
what, in the first age of the world, man in his vanity and 
self-will by anticipating through material means had 
destroyed, that in the regeneration the gift of God 
would restore. It is important to observe that the 
Spirit does not in the sign bring all to the understanding 
of one language, but rather renders His Voice in the 
tongue of each. 

T^e Preaching 

Two addresses follow, the first to the Jews generally 
upon the development of the Ancient Faith, the law 
had been received from God, lawlessly they had crucified 
the Lord, but God raised Him from the dead : the 
second, especially to the believers, on the power of the 
Faith, over unbelievers to their destruftion, over the 
faithful to their salvation. Power is the keynote of 
both ; in the first, shown us In the recipient, as it was in 



* Mr. Wright, 'Some Problems of the New Testament,' Ch. xviil. p. aQi. 
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the highest degree so manifested in Christ; in the 

second, as it claims them for its own. There is no 

appeal to emotion. Entrance is given to those who 

accept baptism as an a6l of obedience and submission. 

Baptism 
Three points may be noted about this baptism. In 
the first place as of apostolic baptism generally, it is 
always spoken of as baptism *in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus* only. It is not certain whether this is to be taken 
as a cursory description of the Trinitarian formula by its 
distinctive Name, or whether it really represents the full 
form used. Later theologians* maintain that, apart from 
special and divine diredlion to this effedl, the abbreviated 
formula cannot be considered as valid. Secondly, in the 
Apostolic Church baptism is always given immediately 
upon conversion, and is followed, not preceded, by the 
detailed instrudion. Thirdly, the gift of the Spirit 
accompanies baptism (r. 38) but is distinguishable from it. 

The Organisation of the Church 
The Church appears therefore from the first as a 
definite and organised body, having its own leaders. 
Divinely appointed, and its own test of membership. In 
the second chapter (rr. 42-47) we are given four notes 
of its life : 

(i) The converted continue in the Apostles^ teaching. 
It is probable that this refers primarily to an oral canon 
of instruction upon Our Lord's Life, which was taught 
by rote, and of which S. Mark's Gospel represents a 
somewhat later, and in parts developed, form of what 
was first put together by S. Peter.t 

(2) Fellowship, It was not unusual at Jerusalem for 
Jews who might be followers of some particular rabbi, 

"♦S. Thos. Aq. 'Summ. TTheol.' III. x\l. 6. 

t Wright, 'Some Problems of the New Testament,' Ch. i. 
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or who were otherwise held together either by similarity 
of opinions or language, to form a synagogue of their 
own. 

(3) The Breaking of the Bread. The ancient custom 
was to provide separate cakes, and to deal these out to 
guests and members of the family. The breaking of a 
common loaf seems to have been a custom introduced by 
our Lord Himself, and perhaps used by Him previous to 
the Last Supper as a sign of union.* He makes Himself 
known to the disciples at Emmaus in 'the breaking of 
bread.' It is certainly more natural to take this 
reference of the Eucharist, and not of a common meal, 
nor of the agape ^ of which there are as yet no signs, and 
which does not appear at any time in the Church at 
Jerusalem. 

(4) The Prayers. It is evident from this expression, 
unfortunately rendered without the article in the 
Authorised Version, that at this stage a regular course of 
daily prayer was maintained, distinguishable from the 
Eucharist, and the subsequent chapters contain allusions 
to the third, sixth and ninth hours, and perhaps to mid- 
night. The first three of these were kept in the Temple 
worship by the recitation of the Psalms. 

As yet the infant Church had perhaps no fixed place 
of meeting of its own. The Eucharist as peculiarly 
Christian was celebrated 'at home.* The precise 
meaning of the phrase is uncertain. The Hours of 
Prayer were kept in the Temple, where the Christians 
seem to have had a place of assembly in Solomon's 
Porch, (c. 12). It does not appear, however, that they 
took any part in the sacrifices. There was no formal 
breach with Judaism. They looked forward hopefully 

* ibid, p. 140. 
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and that our Lord's birth was actually in the year B.C. 4, 
and, 1 the crucifixion in 29 a.d. In this case the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius must be taken from his association with 
Augustus in 12 a.d. 

Fixed Dates 
After this event the following dates are supplied by 
external history. 

Removal of Pontius Pilate 36 

Accession of Caligula 37 

Death of Caligula 41 

Death of Herod Agrippa 44 

Year of the famine (Acts xi. 28). ..45 

Appointment of Felix 52 

Appointment of Festus 60 

Fall of Jerusalem 70 

Orosius gives 49 as the date of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius. 

Dates of S. Paul's Life 

From these we may assign the first missionary journey 
to 48-50; and the Council at Jerusalem to 51 ; the second 
journey 51-54; the third 54-58. 

The only remaining date of importance is that of the 
martyrdom of S. Stephen, which must be determined from 
the dates given in Galatians, and especially in 11. i. Mr. 
Ramsay believes that the visit here referred to was the 
visit paid by Barnabas and Saul at the time of the famine, 
but Bishop Lightfoot and Mr. Askwith take it of the 
Council. The latter, which seems the better, would put the 
preaching of Stephen in 34, if the fourteen years are taken 
from the preceeding visit referred to in i. 18. Prof. Ramsay 
gives all dates a year earlier. See also Mr. Turner's 
valuable article on New Testament Chronology, published 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, 



Ill 

THE ELECTION OF THE DEACONS 



The appointment of the order of deacons marks the 
first step of ecclesiastical development. In polity, as in 
biology, progress lies in increased stru6lural elaboration ; 
fundlions which in the lower forms are carried out 
by one organ being differentiated in the higher. It 
is not without its significance that this advance is 
brought about by the waning of that state of spiritual 
exaltation which, in appearance so impressive, is in 
reality so short lived, so little of a permanent condition. 
Among the brethren there are two parties, who reproduce 
the two parties among the Jews. The first is the 
Palestinian, called dlstlndlively the "Jews," using the 
Hebrew Bible and speaking Aramaic ; the second, the 
"Grecians" ('EXX?yv£<rrat) are the Jews of the dispersion, 
speaking Greek and using the Septuaglnt. The jealousy 
of the latter among the Christians, natural, however 
distressing after the contemplation of the community 
idea, involves the necessity of fuller organisation. As 
before the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy, when 
the simplicity of any system no longer corresponds to 
the complexity of the life which it undertakes to satisfy, 
opportunity is given to the manifestation of what is 
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worst ; but it is only in a very limited sense that the 
evil can be said to be the cause of the reform which it 
demands. The very objeft of a Society or polity, as 
an organism, is to create something which shall not be 
merely dependant upon states of feeling. 

In the manner of appointment we may observe the 
same union of human a£lion and divine grace which 
we saw in the case of Matthias. There is popular 
eledion, but Apostolic Ordination ; and it is noteworthy 
as showing the entire confidence reposed by the Apostles 
in the common spirit that all the men chosen, and 
without demur accepted, bear Grecian names, and 
therefore presumably belonged to one of the two parties 
only. The office, though obvious, would seem to be 
quite new ; neither a revival nor an adaptation of 
anything previously existing in the Jewish Church. 
The Levites, with whom almost immediately the deacon 
was naturally compared, was essentially a minister of 
worship. The office as here described is instituted for 
business purposes ; but it is remarkable, though not 
incomprehensible, that nothing is said of business cap- 
acity in the list of qualifications. Whatever may be 
the things with which it is a£lually concerned, it 
remains a spiritual office, indicative of the feeling that 
every form of Church work required dedication.* 

The identity of this office with the later Diaconate 
has always been assumed by the Church, though some 
critics have denied it. A Canon of the Council of 
Neocaesarea (aV. 320) prescribes seven deacons as the 
maximum in any city, and the same number is found in 
Rome in a third century list of clergy. In spite of 
changes which have so profoundly modified their posi- 



*See S. Ii'natius of Antioch, "Ad Trail." p. 2, ' They are not deacons of 
meats and drinks, but sen-ants of the Church of GodV 
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tion, especially in the West, they are still regarded as 
in a peculiar sense the agents of the Bishop. 



THE GROWTH OF OPPOSITION 



Jewish Parties 

In the Jewish Church at Jerusalem there were at 
this time two dominant parties. The Pharisees or 
"Separatists," claiming succession to the older Chasidiniy 
or " Pious," had behind them a history of not incon- 
siderable ser\'ice. They had rallied the nation on 
behalf of the observance of the ancient law and faith 
against the Hellenism of the Scleucidae. After the 
success of the Maccabcan revolt, they had undertaken 
the more difficult task of maintaining the national 
separation against the more subtle influence of Greek 
culture and scepticism by building up the hedge of a 
distinctive ritual and ceremonial observance, much as 
ritual at the present day is used to give tangible ex- 
pression to more abstradl conviftions. The Sadducees 
on the other hand represent the position of an 
enlightened and rationalistic liberalism, covering the 
dislike of theology by the claims of deference to the 
aftual precepts of the law alone, and the rejedlion of 
unwritten tradition. In consequence, though without 
influence among the mass of the people, they had their 
following among the educated classes, and as is usual 
with Latitudinarianism were in favour with the ruling 
power, which had conferred upon them all the chief 
priestly offices. The Herodians, a frankly Erastian 
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party who professed to see in Herod the Messiah of 
the Prophets, and the Essenes, representing an old- 
fashioned Evangelicalism of Quietist habits, who formed 
at this time large monastic communities in the Jordan 
valley and Egjpt, do not appear in Ads. The influence 
of the Zealots was yet to come. 

Attitude of Parties in the Gospels 

Almost from the first our Lord's teaching excited the 
hostility of the Pharisees. Its insistence upon principles 
they no longer understood seemed a deliberate under- 
mining of the revealed law. The Sadducces, on the 
other hand, commencing with the tolerant contempt of 
superiority, were soon ready to enter into alliance with 
anyone who could be found to oppose One Whose 
attitude was not merely fatal to all parties, but especially 
to that which existed upon the maintenance of un- 
believing indifference. In the end the raising of 
Lazarus striking at the very centre of their position 
drove them to adion, but here the Pharisees were 
hardly likely to follow them, and the two parties split on 
the question of the condemnation (S. John xi. 49), which 
the latter wished to make ecclesiastical {cf, ix. 22; xii. 42), 
while Caiaphas, as spokesman of the Sadducees, urged 
successfully the necessity of bringing in the civil power. 

The comment of the Pharisees upon the triumphal 
entry, ** Behold how ye prevail nothing" (S. John xii. 
19), may be taken as a protest against the result of the 
policy adopted, although their opposition certainly con- 
tinued during the following days. Pharisees (Scribes) 
were present at the meeting of the Sanhedrin, and joined 
in its condemnation, but thenceforward they disappear 
from the gospel narrative, and the only aftive part Is 
taken by the Chief Priests who manipulate the trial 
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before Pontius Pilate, and who deny the Messianic hope 
with the reply "We have no king but Gaesar." 

Attitude of Parties to the Church 

After Pentecost the opposition, bewildered at the 
failure of its success and uncomfortable at the popular 
approval and sympathy, for a time slackens, till the 
miracle at the Beautiful Gate rouses the Sadducean 
officials once more to take aftion, and the Apostles are 
brought before a striftly party meeting of the kindred 
of the High Priest (iv. 5 & 6) ; but, although defied, 
they are afraid to do anything, and content themselves 
with threats. Arrested a second time, the Apostles are 
released by angelical interposition, and the Sadducees, 
feeling the helplessness of their unpopularity, are 
compelled to call in the aid of the official Sanhedrin 
(v. 17-42). The Pharisees, however, at the bidding of 
Gamaliel, now definitely refuse to move, and the most 
the rulers can secure is the punishment of beating. 



IV 
THE FIRST DISPERSION 



J'he Preaching of Stephen 

For some }ears therefore the Church bears the out- 
ward aspedl of a Jewish se6l, and the disapproval of the 
national leaders is balanced by a large measure of popular 
sympathy. This position is rudely broken into by the 
preaching of S. Stephen. As a Hellenist, experience of 
the world and ideas outside Palestine has forced upon 
him a wider conception of the great problem to be 
faced by those whom truth has reached. The accusation 
of teaching that "Jesus of Nazareth should destroy this 
place and shall change the customs of Moses" (vi. 14) 
was no doubt in part a perversion of what he had 
adlually said, but in his ow^n defence he made it plain 
that from the beginning the law had neither finality 
nor sufficiency. This revived Judaism had in faft 
perverted the very meaning of its own teaching. In 
the place of God it had substituted itself, the nation 
of Israel, as the true objedl of faith and worship. 
The very observance of the Law was not insisted upon 
by the Pharisees as a means of communion with God, 
but because it was Jewish. In their heart, the Most 
High had become a national God, and His universality 
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only remained in so far as it provided an excuse for 
denying that anyone else had a God at all. 

In reply therefore to the charge, S. Stephen shows 
by a resume of their earlier histor}* that the revelation 
had been in no special sense local, either to the temple 
or indeed even to the Holy Land. Their own racial 
history had in no way entitled them to claim the law 
as their own. While the first part of the address may 
have created an uneasy suspicion, the accusation of the 
sacred People at the close roused them to fur)-, and 
upon his emphatic declaration that he beheld the Son 
of Man as his one Lord on the right hand of God, 
Stephen was at once put to death by that outbreak of 
popular feeling which, in cases of blasphemy, the 
Jewish system regarded as the proper expiation of a 
national sin. The death of Stephen was thus the 
deliberate and final repudiation of the Christ as King 
of Israel. Of the moderate and cautious policy of 
Gamaliel we hear no more. What we may call the 
young Pharisaic party, headed by Saul of Tarsus, per- 
haps already restless, makes common cause once more 
with the Sadducees. 

The effect of the Persecution 

The effedl of the persecution upon the mind of the 
Church was even greater than upon its external position. 
There was nothing unusual in Jews of distindl schools 
forming synagogues of their own ; nor, as standing 
outside the authoritative ecclesiastical system, would 
such an arrangement involve a charge or feeling of 
schism. A time of peace, though one of growth and 
really necessary for a new body, is one also of great 
temptation. It is hard to differ decisively from old 
friends, who are trjing to be sympathetic, over points, 
however vital, upon which we know they feel keenly. 
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In this case the question of sacrifice must have been a 
continual difficulty. It is indeed remarkable how 
entirely the sacrifice of the Eucharist sufficed in the 
Church to prevent men, gathered from every part of 
the world, amidst all the heresies which they brought 
with them, from ever attempting to revive or continue 
as Christians that system of animal sacrifices to which 
they had all alike been accustomed. 

When kindness is once changed to hostility, the 
ties are broken, and the mind set free to work out 
its own principles. The scattered community now 
goes forth teaching everywhere, that is, throughout 
Palestine, and up even to Antioch the capital of the 
province with its mixed life, and to the Jewish colonies 
in Cyprus. Only the Apostles remain at Jerusalem ; 
perhaps in accordance with the old tradition that they 
had been bidden to wait twelve years at Jerusalem. 

The Conversion of S, Paul 
In A.D. 36, Pontius Pilate was removed from the 
procuratorship of Judea when the fall of Sejanus had . 
removed the protector of his misgovern men t, and Aretas 
seized the opportunity to occupy Damascus. Tiberius 
ordered Vitellius to proceed against him, but died shortly 
after, and Vitellius returned to Rome. In a.d. 37 
Caligula ascended the throne and appointed his friend 
Herod Agrippa as King of the distridb of Philip and 
Aretas. Probably through the influence of Herod, Aretas 
was allowed to remain at Damascus. No coins of this 
city show the head of any Roman Emperor from 
Tiberias to Nero. Both Aretas and Herod were 
extremely friendly to the Jews, and allowed them con- 
siderable liberty in the administration of their own law. 
The Epistles of S. Paul reveal him to us as a man 
of exceptional penetration in tracing great principles 
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among the mass of circumstances. His zeal for his 
own part}' was deeply stirred by S. Stephen's preaching, 
and he was evidently among the first to perceive its 
absolute inconsistence with the continuance of the 
existing system, and that it was the only logical result 
of the Christian Faith. Even yet for a moment respeft 
for his master Gamaliel held him back ; to the death 
he was only a consenting, not an assisting party. 

That death, however, and those prayers were pro- 
duftive of two changes, the first immediate, the second 
only a little delayed. It is true as S. Augustine says : 
Si Stephanus non orassety ecclesia Paulum non habuisset; but 
the immediate result was ver}- different. Opposition 
or difference does not kindle hatred except when allied 
to fear. He saw that the policy of Gamaliel could 
have but one ending. It is wise not to lend the 
importance of violent opposition to what has in it the 
weakness of the false and foolish ; but in S. Stephen 
Saul of Tarsus could see plainly the power and strength 
which came with the knowledge of a truth he did not 
himself possess, and this was eating out the life of that 
furious opposition which at the same moment it was 
kindling. The shadow of an inevitable submission 
hung over him. "It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad," was sounding in his conscience before it 
smote upon his ears. The vision of Christ was a 
real revelation of the Resurredlion, comparable to that 
which according to the tradition led to the conversion 
of S. James, and in after years S. Paul appeals to it as 
supplying to him that direft sight which was the mark 
of the Apostolate. 

Immediately after his baptism Saul withdrew to 
Arabia, probably to Sinai. The great persecution of 
the Church was broken by the disappearance of its 
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leader and organiser. His aftion on returning to 
Damascus shattered it to pieces, and from the vexation 
of the Jews he escaped to Jerusalem for converse with 
SS. Peter and James. Trusting to their sincerity he 
desired to preach to the Jews, but was forbidden by 
the Holy Spirit, and retired to his native Tarsus. 
(Ads IX. 30; XXII. 18.) 



THE BAPTISM OF CORNELIUS 



The Problem of the Heathen 

The wisdom and skill of men arc shown in the 
invention of schemes which shall evade or utilise 
possible difficulties, or gain anticipated successes. Faith 
and humility are shown in leaving such questions until 
what we call circumstances, and what we ought to call 
the Divine Guidance, force them upon us; and with the 
question presently shapes out the answer, given not to 
the men to whom we might naturally look, but to him 
whom God has chosen. 

Such waiting, however, does not exclude frequent 
and anxious pondering. The question pf the Gentiles 
was undoubtedly to the Christians the most pressing 
question of the day, but it was no new one. The 
barrier which God had built up round His nation He 
had now with His Own Hand broken down, first in 
the great Captivity, next and more completely in the 
Dispersion which accompanied and followed it. A 
more intimate contaft with the heathen, with new 
nations, new ways of thought, produced new feeling. 
Yet, however keenly the prophets might appreciate the 
witness of the blessing of Abraham that God had meant 
something for those outside, and convinced as they were 
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that this was what lay next in Jewish histor)', they were 
very far from being able to say how it was to come about. 

Thus arose abroad the new liberal Hellenist, or 
Grecian school, in conflid with the older conservatism 
of Palestine. It is customary now to talk, in heathen 
language borrowed from Tacitus, of the "narrow 
exclusiveness of the Jew." The question was not so 
simple. A devout Pharisee might well ask, Who are 
we, to readjust the laws of God? Nor was the attempt 
to introduce Hellenism by any means always a rightly 
acceptable solution. The adoption of heathen names, 
of the coarseness and obscenity of the Greek theatre, or 
of the scepticism and enlightened despair of contem- 
porary heathen philosophy, were matters about which it 
was well to be as exclusive as possible. 

When men therefore stand face to face with a 
problem to which some pradlical solution must be found, 
but for the final solution of which the materials are 
lacking, until God gives guidance in His own way, we 
must be content to put up with parties, so long as they 
are fair and sincere, as giving the nearest expression to 
such imperfeft appreciation of the truth as may be yet 
possible. All that could be adlually done was expressed 
by a proselytism, scarcely less unsatisfadlory to the Jew 
than it was detested by the heathen, which whether it 
made a Greek or Roman righteous, at least de-nationalised 
him ; or the still more unsatisfadlory compromise of the 
"Proselyte of the Gate," by which the convert, being 
bound only by the moral law, was by the very suggestion 
to remain outside that covenant which constituted the 
very faith and purpose of the revelation. 

The Church and Heathenism 
How far then was the Jewish Christian in a better 
position ? 
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(1) From the final commission to preach to and 
baptise all nations, the nature of the advance to be made 
was fairly evident ; while the various sayings about the 
Temple showed that it would lie in the withdrawal of a 
local centre of worship and all that was thereby typified. 

(2) On the other hand, there had been no explicit 
abrogation of the old law, and as yet the Temple still 
obviously remained. If criticism of Jewish excluslveness 
is foolishly one-sided, criticism of Christian slowness 
is yet more empty. It is not for us to judge Apostles, 
whose minds, as the narrative shows, were filled with 
anxiety upon the subjeft, because they were in no hurry 
to make up tolerant schemes for the inclusion of people 
who as vet showed no desire to be included. 

The first adlual step was made by the deacon Philip 
in preaching to the Samaritans. The latter were a 
colony established in Samaria by the Assyrians (II. Kings 
XVII. 24-42). They had accepted the Jewish faith 
partially as the local worship, keeping the Pentateuch 
and practising circumcision, but without abandoning 
their previous forms. The Jews under Zerubbabel 
(Ezra IV. 2) after their return refused to admit them to 
any share in the building or service of the 7'cmple, and 
a permanent bitterness of feeling arose between the two. 
Imperfeft as the Samaritan faith was, it had become by 
degrees purer and less idolatrous. Our Lord had done 
something to bridge over the gulf, and Philip may be 
said to have shown a higher courage and deeper insight 
than the Apostles. Neither of these qualities is, however, 
allowed as a substitute for authority, and the Apostles go 
down to do, by the "laying on of hands," that which is 
beyond the power of the deacon. 

The case of the eunuch who, by the ceremonial law 

(Deut. xxiii. i) might only be a "proselyte of the Gate," 

c 
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was somewhat different. Nothing is said here of Con> 
firmation, but we may believe that, as the visit was 
probably annual, further opportunities would be given. 

It will be observed that if to the imperfed fiuth of 
the Samaritan we add the ceremonial disqualification of 
the eunuch, the two hindrances which stood in the way 
of the Gentile had been separately met and overcome. 
The final answer comes from a differeht side. Cornelius 
was a Gentile. He desires to see and know God, and 
to be brought into some adtual relation with Him. 
Living in Judsea, he finds himself among a people who 
possess a true Covenant quite difi'erent to that of the 
heathen. According to the regular meaning of the 
phrase, "a devout person and one who feared God** 
(x. 2), he was a "proselyte of the Gate"; yet as such 
he is no nearer to the Covenant, which he recognises 
as his real need. He is a Roman soldier; and the 
covenant which he seeks is with the God of Rome and 
of the whole earth. The covenant of those around him 
is with the God of Israel, and can be entered only by 
entering into a different state, plainly not meant for 
him. 

In the meanwhile a preparatory revelation is made, 
not to the cultured Saul, nor to the Hellenist Philip, but 
to Peter, afterwards to be claimed as the leader of the 
very idea of Jewish exclusiveness. The vision of the 
sheet has been spoken of as a rebuke, but it will be 
observed that he is told not that there is no clean and 
unclean. This view, although held by some in the 
early Church {cf, Ep. of Barn. §10) is nowhere 
supported by Scripture. It is no part of the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit to deny the existence of distindlions. 
S. Peter is told on the contrary that God had cleansed 
that which had been unclean, and this he could not have 
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known, nor would have been justified in assuming, until 
it should have been signified by Gon Himself. In the 
end he goes down in obedience, and the Gift of the 
Spirit precedes baptism, in order that men might not 
fear to follow where God Himself had first led. On the 
step being known at Jerusalem, a good deal of excite- 
ment was naturallv caused, but as soon as the nature of 
the step was made known, it was gladly accepted on all 
hands. 



VI 
FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY 



The Second Dispersion 

In the meanwhile Saul had been for several vears 
at Tarsus, and had been, we can hardly doubt, engaged 
in preaching (Gal. i. 23). Other teachers had pushed 
on to Antioch and even to Cyprus, preaching at first to 
Jews only. The authorities for the text of Adls xi. 20., 
are almost equally divided between the reading Hellenes 
and Hellenists, l.e. heathen, or Greek-speaking Jews, but 
the context almost certainly implies* that at Antioch 
they addressed themselves also to Heathen. If this 
preaching had stood alone, if we consider the jealousy 
and eager heat of the Greeks on the one side, and the 
dogged conservatism of the Palestinian Jews on the 
other, it is hard to see how disruption could have been 
prevented. The question had however just been decided, 
and the Church at Jerusalem even encouraged the work 
by sending Barnabas. 

Great changes were at hand. In a.d. 41, on the 
death of Caligula, Herod Agrippa had been granted the 
kingship of Judxa, and immediately set to work to adl 
the part of a Jewish King of the old type. The 



•So Ramsay. S. Paul tlic Trav., p 24 with R.V. against W.H. 
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martyrdom of S. James and the imprisonment of S. 
Peter were the first scene of the new play. Herod 
would do for the Sanhedrin what it longed to do for 
itself. The twelve years, during which according to an 
old tradition, the Apostles had been bidden to remain at 
Jerusalem, were over ; and, now that the attack was 
directed against them personally, for the first time they 
broke up and went abroad. We are told by Euscbius 
(H.E. III. i), that S. Thomas went to Parthia, S. 
Andrew to Syria, S. John to Asia, and S. Peter to the 
Jews scattered in Pontus and Galatia. Herod died in 
44 A.D., and in 45, which was the year of the great 
famine, there seem to have been none of the Apostles 
left at Jerusalem (xii. 25), although they had returned 
by 51 A.D. the date of the Council. 

Narrative of S, Luke 

The history of the Church now enters on a new 
phase in which S. Paul becomes the centre of interest. 
The very style of S. Luke's narrative reflefts the change, 
and Prof. Ramsay believes that it is possible to trace in 
it, partly by a somewhat different use of geographical 
terms, the use of what he calls the "travel-document," 
supplied apparently by S. Paul himself. Whatever 
suspicions rnay have been at one time thrown upon the 
A6ls of the Apostles, we may take it that the most 
recent archaeology has now justified its remarkable 
accuracy in the description of roads, towns, and 
boundaries, according to the usage of the times claimed, 
even in points which a little later had become somewhat 
of a puzzle. 

The Mission of Paul and Barnabas 

S. Paul's first missionary journey may be well regarded 
from its results as a tremendous departure, yet like most 
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such events it probably seemed a simple enough matter 
at the time. Cyprus lay at no great distance from 
Antioch, it contained a large Jewish population to whom 
preachers had already gone, and it was S. Barnabas' 
native place. 

It has been debated whether the laying on of hands, 
referred to in xiii. 3, should be taken as the ordination 
of Saul and Barnabas to the Apostolate, or only as an a6l 
of solemn mission on the part of the Church. The 
former, though a view very frequently taken, is liable to 
grave objedlions. S. Paul in Galatians describes him- 
self explicitly as an "Apostle not from man, neither 
through man ;*' and his general language on this subjeft 
everj'where is inconsistent with his having in fadl owed 
his position to others. 

In any case there were apparently no Apostles at 
Antioch at the moment by whom the ordination could 
have been performed. The general stress both of this 
passage, and quite decisively in xiv. 26, is laid on the 
work rather than on the office. The two leaders of 
superior rank are accompanied by John Mark, as 
** minister." The word deacon is not employed, and he 
may well have been chosen as an expert catechist. 

Serous Paulus 

Cyprus was at this time a senatorial province under a 
pro-consul. In Sergius Paulus iEmilius we may see that 
charadleristic mixture of philosophy with magic which 
will explain the position of Elymas. The Roman mind 
had an instindlivc craving for power, which the Jewish 
reputation as magicians seemed to satisfy. Philosophy 
represents the seeking of the human mind for truth, but 
if it be not met by a revelation from above itself, 
wearied of the strife about words, it will be driven in its 
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weakness to grasp at what has at least the promise of 
material reality. 

Of the future of ^milius we are here told nothing, 
nor is he said to have been baptised. In the ordinary 
course of events he would not be in the island when 
S. Barnabas returned, and the duties of his office, which 
included the presidency of religious fundlions especially 
in connection with the Imperial worship, may have been 
a reason for deferring a£lion. The legends, which make 
him a Bishop in Spain and Martyr at Narbonne, are of 
no value. On the other hand, a Sergia, probably there- 
fore of his own gens is buried at Rome as a Christian in 
a tomb of the first century. An additional reason for 
believing in the permanence of the conversion lies in the 
adoption of his name at this point by the Apostle SauL 
It was not uncommon for Jews to use two names, the 
one Hebrew, and the other Greek or Latin ; sometimes 
chosen by similarity of sound, sometimes by meaning 
{cf, Joshua-Jason, referred to by Josephus ; Cephas- Peter, 
or John-Mark, in the New Testament). It important to 
note that on leaving Cyprus what had been " Barnabas 
and Saul" is now spoken of as "Paul and his company" 
(xiii. 13) and "Paul and Barnabas" in xiii. 50, and 
always afterwards. 

Although no explanation is given of the change of 
name, it is obvious that some reason existed, and it is 
possible that the Apostle, already a Roman citizen, 
became a client of the pro-consul's house. 

The Mission in Asia Minor 

From Cyprus the party sailed to Pamphylia, disem- 
barking at the little port of Perga. This Province also 
contained large Jewish colonies, and may possibly have 
been included in the original plan. The climate of the 
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distridl is enervating and malarious, and especially trying 
to those coming from adive work in a bracing atmos- 
phere like Cyprus. It appears from the Epistle to the 
Galatians that some illness contradlcd here first suggested 
to S. Paul, emboldened by his recent successes, to cross 
the Taurus to Antioch in Pisidia, the southern city of 
the Roman Province of Galatia. 

The idea of preaching in distridls which were 
primarily heathen had been reached very slowly and by 
successive steps. It was now however to be fairly under- 
taken, and from it S. Mark withdrew. There is no sign 
nor likelihood that he was adluated by fear. He was 
present rather as a friend of Barnabas, and if the latter 
was himself overpersuaded by S. Paul's keenness, it may 
explain why in after times, when the policy of the latter 
had been proved to be right, S. Mark again became his 
friend. 

The Preaching in Asia (A61s xiii) 

At Antioch the travellers arc asked to address the 
synagogue. S. Paul, perhaps following the ledions 
(Deut. I. 1 to III. 22 and Isaiah i. 27) which occur 
together for one of the sabbaths in July, recalls to the Jews 
that choice upon which the history of the nation had 
been founded. The great turning point in the Kingship 
of Saul, the man after their own heart, emphasised a 
principle which had reached its fulfilment in One Whom 
the rulers, because they had failed to understand their 
own faith, had rejedled and slain, but Whom God had 
raised up. They in their turn might reject Him, this^ilso 
had been foretold, but it would only work their own ruin. 

The Jews were not displeased until the heathen began 
to come together ; then they commenced to contradidl, 
and finally, using the influence of their powerful local 
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organis»ition, induced the magistrates to have the mis- 
sionaries expelled. At Iconium the strife was renewed, 
and after a "long time," perhaps six or more months, 
became so acute that they once more moved on to the 
distridl of Derbe and Lystra. As at Antioch we have 
seen the temptation of the Jew to identify God with 
his own position and privileges, so at Lystra we see the 
temptation of the heathen to confuse Him with every 
beneficent influence. 

Once more the attack was renewed with the coming 
of the Jews from Antioch, and the Apostles moved on to 
Derbe, which, as the country beyond was part of the 
kingdom of Antiochus, formed the limit of Romano- 
Greek civilisation. From here therefore they return, 
halting to complete the organisation of each church as 
they pass, now that a sufticient interval has elapsed to 
allow of sclefting fit candidates for the presbyteral 
ofiice. 



VII 
THE COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM 



The story of the Council of Jerusalem Is of sufficient 
importance to require careful examination both for its 
own sake, and as an example of conciliar adion having 
great influence upon later times. 

(i) T/fC Question 

The question in debate was the necessity of circum- 
cision, and generally speaking the obligation of the 
Mosaic Law upon Gentile Converts. There were, as wc 
have seen, two parties, which we may style Conser\'atIve 
and Progressive. Some time after the return of Paul and 
Barnabas to Antioch, "certain men came down from 
Judiea and taught the brethren saying, 'except ye be 
circumcised and keep the law of Moses ye cannot be 
saved'" (xv. i). It might seem strange that Christians 
of any kind should thus go beyond even the teaching of 
the Rabbis, the majority of whom admitted that the 
Gentile proselyte might be saved even without circum- 
cision ; but if we follow the circumstances it will be 
seen that, as so often happens, the Conscn^ative had been 
forced into an extreme position which could only be 
maintained at all by a rejertion of every compromise. 
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The Gentile converts, probably at Antioch, certainly 
elsewhere, were increasing very rapidly ; but, since the 
death of S. Stephen, the Jewish converts very slowly. 
So long as the question had seemed to be, and in fa6t 
had been purely Palestinian, the Samaritan, the Eunuch, 
even Cornelius, had been received bv the Church with 
an eas\' generosity. With their narrow local outlook the 
significance of these concessions had whoUy escaped 
notice : but, when it came to Sergius Pkulus and the 
heathen of Licaonia, it was absolutely necessary from the 
Conser\'ative point of view to make a stand. Proselytes 
of the Gate are obviously only tolerable as long as they 
are a small minority ; when they become a majority, if 
they are to be received as real brethren, the whole 
balance of the Church is altered. The men who thus 
came to Antioch were party agents, and, as S. James 
thought it necessar}' to diso\%'n them, it is probable that 
they claimed to speak in his name. S. Paul (Gal. 11. 4) 
speaks of such emissaries 2s, "false brethren.** They 
might be sincere in themselves, but their teaching was 
contrary- to the ver}* idea of Christianity. It was more 
than a prafUcal question, it involved the sufficiency of 
Christ. 

(2) Thf Summoning of the Council 

It is important, both from the side of precedent and 
for other reasons, to notice bv what means the Council is 
brought together. It is maintained by Ultramontanes 
that a general Council can be called only by the Pope ; 
bv Artfcle xxi. that they " may not (or perhaps 'cannot,' 
nonpossunf) be gathered without the commandment and 
will of princes." In this case no hint is given us of any 
formal summons, and we may infer that it met by mutual 
agreement. It should be noted that a synod is not 
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primanly- a court which must sit under some legal 
authority, but an aft of faith, and therefore of worship, 
whereby the Church learns the Will of the Holy Spirit 
in the concurrence of all, whether through convi6lion, 
persuasion, or submission. 

It is also maintained that there are two normal types 
of Council : the general, to which only the bishops, and 
the local, to which all the clergy, are summoned. This 
however is merely legal form, of which the essential 
matter is the representative presence of the whole 
Church concerned. In this case the Church at Antioch 
sent up two representatives of episcopal rank in Paul and 
Barnabas, accompanied by others whose status is not 
suggested {y, 2). In the Council itself both the Apostles 
and priests were present and took part. The whole 
body of the laity also appear, and their assent is specially 
referred to in the sy nodical letter {vv, 22 & 23). 

Ultramontane contraversialists have maintained that 
S. Peter presided over the Council and imposed upon it 
his own decision. The account in A6ls however makes 
it clear that while S. Peter drafts the decision, adlual 
pronouncement is made by S. James who occupies 
somewhat the position of a diocesan and speaks with 
authority. 

(3) The Decision of the Council 

In the working of all great deliberative assemblies some 
sort of general understanding as to the points at issue 
must be reached in private before the decisive meeting 
can be held. Of this in S. Luke we are told nothing. 
From the general tenor of S. Paul's language in the 
Epistle to the Galatians (11. i-io) we may infer that he 
was not very pleased with the suggestion of a Council, 
and only went at all in obedience to an explicit revela- 
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tion. There arc steps frozn which it ii absolutely 
JmpossiHe to go luck, and it might well seem am a^ ot' 
iiTe\'ereiice to allow men, and above all men at Jeru- 
salem, to sit in judgment on what God had ao 
manifestly done. 

The only members of the Apostolate whose presence 
at Jerusalem is distinctly stated are SS. Peter, John and 
James. The first and last of these, who are at this stage 
actively prominent, were by the environment of their 
whole life Palestinian. S. Paul had on the other hand 
grown up among the Gentiles, and found amongst them 
eager docility and warm friendship. 

The difference between him and tho^e who had been 
apostles before him was a difference purely of habit ; it 
was not an opposition of principles. If S. Paul's view 
now seems to us to have been the more vitally 
important, as it afterwards became dominant in the 
Church, we must not infer that at the moment also 
he alone had anything to bestow. No doubt without 
S. Paul, Christianity might have been cramped within 
the limits of a pha>c oi Judaism, and as such re-absorbed 
when its own diminished vitalitv should succumb to the 
older and more consistent idea. At the time however, if 
S. Paul had been alone, the Gentile converts with their 
Antiochene teachers after an absolute schism, would 
have been thrown upon the heathen world ; and 
Christianity, ceasing to be apostolic, rent away first from 
the old historic revelation, therefore presently from the 
idea of revelation at all, and so from any understanding 
of the meaning of the life of Christ, would in the end 
have been lost as an incident in Greek philosophic 
history'. 

The decision is a compromise in form only. The 
Judaiscrs arc distinctly repudiated, and such restrldlions 
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only are imposed as may, for the time, be necessary to 
make association with the Gentile brethren at least 
tolerable to the Jews. 

(4) The Result of the Council 
At first sight the decision might after all appear to have 
settled nothing. The Judaic party still continued its 
opposition, both doctrinal and personal, to S. Paul. 
Through all the next stage of his life we shall trace their 
influence, even in distant communities. It is perhaps 
more remarkable that, although we are informed 
(xvi. 4) that on his next journey through Galatia S. 
Paul delivered them the decrees for to keep, yet in his 
own subsequent writings he never alludes to them, but 
treats the question as one open to discussion on general 
grounds. Although all this is common enough to most 
Councils, the result is none the less real, if we are only 
careful to keep in mind what has been already pointed 
out that the decision is not a legal decree, but an aft of 
the Holy Spirit. As such it changes in the most 
efFeftive way the position of both parties. Whatever 
compromise there may be about details, it declared in 
the most effedive way that the Gentile Christian is, 
apart from the law, admitted to full privileges and 
membership. No amount of resistance can alter the fa6l 
that that is the recognised view of the Church and that 
those who do resist arc a party, and may soon be a seft. 



VIII 

THE SECOND AND THIRD MISSIONARY 

JOURNEYS 



The Second Journey 

S. Paul's first missionary journey had been in a sense 
tentative, in part accidental ; the second is undertaken 
with something like a consciousness of system. Leaving 
S. Barnabas to go to Cyprus, it shows the advance in 
regard paid to S. Paul that the latter is able to choose 
Silas, a person apparently of high standing (xv. 22), as a 
companion to himself. 

The original plan had merely proposed the visitation 
of the Churches already founded. At Lystra S. Paul 
adds Timothy to the company, and, because his father 
had been a Greek, provides for his circumcision as a safe- 
guard against Jewish animosity. According to the general 
understanding we must assume that it was at this time 
that S. Paul turned northward, and being stopped by 
illness at Ancyra, the centre of the Gallic settlements, 
busied himself in the foundation of the churches to 
which the Epistle to the Galatians was afterwards 
addressed. No reason for such a journey can be 
suggested ; not only is S. Luke entirely silent concerning 
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it, but it is even inconsistent with the phrasing of his 
narrative. Without going further therefore into the 
reasons alleged by Prof. Ramsay, we have assumed that 
the Churches referred to were those founded on the first 
journey in the southern part of the Galatic province. 
The narrative given in the Adls now becomes simple 
and diredl. 

After reaching the Phrygian Antioch it seemed an 
obvious step to move on westwards into the adjacent 
province of Asia, but the missionaries found themselves 
forbidden by the Holy Spirit to preach. They 
accordingly turned north and made for Bithynia, the 
only province which remained. That however as they 
approached they were forbidden even to enter, and they 
once more turned west through the distridl of Mysia 
until they came to the port of Troas. To a Greek, 
then and always, the iEgean Sea, rather than any country 
or city, was the true centre of the Hellenic world, and 
to one of this nation in consequence the passage from 
Troas to Macedonia would have no special significance. 
S. Paul however had evidently not as yet contemplated 
going out of Asia Minor, and for him to enter Europe 
was another and a great step in that progress by which 
the Christian mind was being led from the synagogue 
at Jerusalem to the conception of the Catholic Church 
of the Son of Man. 

At Troas S. Paul met S. Luke who was almost 
certainly a Greek, converted perhaps on this occasion. 
There are some reasons for believing him to be a 
native of Antioch and a relative of Titus, although at 
this time resident at Philippi. If it had not been 
already evident in itself, this meeting must have made 
the purpose of the guidance he had received quite 
clear, and we may well accept Prof. Ramsay's suggestion 
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that S. Luke was the man of Macedonia (xvi. 9) of the 
vision. There is no good ground for the tradition 
which makes him one of the Seventy. 

The party went therefore at once to Philippi, a 
Roman colony where the Jews had only a place of Prayer y 
frequented chiefly by women {v, 13). The conversion 
of the goaler gave an opportunity for the foundation of 
a small church. Thence they went to Thessalonica as 
the next large town having a synagogue, and, when driven 
thence, to Beroea, Driven in turn from Beroea, S. Paul 
escaped alone to Athens. After a long stay in Corinth 
of eighteen months he spends a few days at Ephesus 
before returning to Jerusalem. 

Missionary Work 

We are now in a position to see something of S. Paul's 
missionary methods. Here as afterwards he follows the 
lines of intercourse, rests mainly on the great centres, 
and goes little or never into uncivilised districts. His 
greatest successes are won in the mixed life of com- 
mercial towns where ideas are readily taken up, and 
where there are already Jewish colonies from which to 
commence. 

Whatever difficulties the opposition of the latter 
might create, they always yielded a nucleus of converts 
of trained moral life. The least successes are in places 
where there is an old-fashioned conservatism to contend 
with. 

Opposition 

At Philippi the opposition makes effeftive use of the old 
law of licit/e and illicitly according to which the religion 
of each nation was lawful, and indeed compulsory, to its 
own members but forbidden to all others. This theory, 
long ignored in the cosmopolitan capital, still survived in 
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the colony, rendered more tenacious by isolation of its 
peculiar distindlions. 

The real attitude of the State is shown in the case of 
Gallio, pro-consul of Achaia, who is known to us from 
Seneca's letter as a man of singular uprightness and open- 
mindedness. To him Christianity is not a new religion 
but a phase of Judaism, the legality or illegality of which 
is a matter for the local religious authorities, not for the 
intervention of Imperial law. The beating of Sosthencs 
takes place almost at his invitation, apparently by the 
Jews on the ground of his conversion* (I Cor. i. i). 
For anything beyond this the state law is, stri6lly 
administered, a proteftor. 

Athens was now a university town, with great 
memories, but no trade or life of its own. Here we 
may find S. Paul's first contaft with Greek philosophy, 
to which Monotheism was an accepted theory, polytheism 
only the notion of the vulgar. His address is therefore 
direfted to the revelation of the known, as distinct from 
the worship of an unknown, God ; but thence it passes 
to the communion of men with God as a living reality. 
While however Plato had, with not inconsiderable 
applause, demonstrated the immortality of the soul, that 
was a matter wholly future and speculative. That God 
should raise the dead, here and now, was a dodtrine 
involving a true faith in that Incarnation of which the 
philosopher, like the mythologist, continually dreamt, 
and which in the waking world he was for ever letting 
slip. It is now the reality and aftuality of what is 
proposed which seems to him preposterous. 

The Jews throughout this journey show themselves 
bitterly hostile, not as on the last when roused, but 

• The reading is disputed, but tliat of tlie older MSS., "tliey" instead of 
"tlie Greeks" in xxiii. 17 gives the better sense. 
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systematically and at once. There was amongst them a 
complete system of passing intelligence and, except in a 
relatively remote place like Beroea, they only wait long 
enough to verify for themselves the impression with 
which they have been supplied. 

Method and Organisation 

On the first journey Paul and Barnabas had used the 
interval since their entrance into the country to organise 
the communities by the ordination of presbyters on their 
return. On this occasion no such opportunity was 
afforded, and S. Paul makes amends by the use of his 
staff. 

The Churches of Galatia were now of some standing, 
and might be trusted by themselves. S. Luke remains 
at Philippi. Thessalonica S. Paul was obliged to leave in 
haste, and his hope of being able to return and complete 
the organisation was baffled (I Thess. 11. 18). In conse- 
quence he was in great anxiety about the church there, 
and both sent Timothy and wrote letters, the first of his 
epistles. Beroea was a small church, and there Silas 
stayed for a time, yet it is notable that even the risk of 
leaving it without a head is a less evil in S. Paul's eyes 
than his own desertion. At Corinth his stay is suffi- 
ciently long. Ephesus he barely touches ; it is to be his 
next work, for which Aquila and Priscilla remain to 
prepare the ground. 

The Third Jouijiey 

S. Paul's stay at Jerusalem seems to have been very 
short, and the visit little more than complimentary. 
The influence of that city was much on the wane, 
that of Antioch growing. 

On this occasion S. Paul passed once more through 
the "Galatic and Phrygian region, stablishing all the 
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disciples ;" and then took the shortest road through the 
npland country to Ephesas, where he remained two 
years. It was the success of his work here and, perhaps, 
the protection so frequently afforded by the law, which 
roused him to attempt Rome. The outbreak of a real 
heathen opposition, created as at Philippi and as after- 
wards apparently in Pontus under Pliny by the 
threatened interests of trades dependent on the temples, 
decided him to move. He passed through Macedonia 
to Corinth and returned the same way with partings of 
extreme solemnity', under an evident feeling that his 
whole work in these parts was passing. 



IX 
THE FIRST GROUP OF THE EPISTLES 



The more important of S. Paul's epistles fall into 
three groups. To the period of which we have treated 
already belong Galatians, Corinthians and Romans. 
To the next period may be assigned Philippians, 
Ephesians and Colossians, although the first by its 
subjeft matter occupies a quasi-intermediate position. 
The Pastoral Epistles, to Timothy and Titus, stand 
by themselves. 

Galatians 

The Epistle to the Galatians, although not the most 
important, shows the charafter of the first period most 
markedly. The people reached by the first journey, 
perhaps through the natural Phrygian temperament, had 
shown extraordinary zeal and facility in the acceptance 
of Christianity. On his second journey S. Paul delivered 
to the converts the decrees of the Jerusalem Council. 
Shortly after this apparently some member of the 
Judaising party of great authority, whom S. Paul 
although he knows will not name, also visited the 
churches, which lay on the direft road from Antioch to 
the West. This person not only insisted on the necessity 
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of circumcision, but represented S. Paul as having 
accepted this view in submission to the higher author- 
ities at Jerusalem, alleging the circumcision of Timothy 
as an instance. This adl of hostility seems to have 
determined the relation between the parties, and the use 
made of his concessions may explain why S. Paul never 
again alludes to the decrees of the synod. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians S. Paul takes great 
pains to explain his relation to the other Apostles. The 
exadi occasion of writing is not easy to determine ; Prof. 
Ramsay places it before the beginning of the third 
journey, but it seems better to conclude with Bishop 
Lightfoot that it was written after leaving Ephesus.* 

Corinthians 

Corinth was relatively a purely Greek community, 
and there Judaism as such would have very little chance. 
Although no question is raised of circumcision nor of 
the Mosaic Law, we get an echo of the strife in the 
nomenclature of some of the parties, and in the disposi- 
tion showed by some to question S. Paul's authority. 

Romans 

The Church at Rome, although it seems to have no 
definite founder, was already strong in numbers. To 
Rome, as to London, drifted every phase of thought, 
every shade of superstition ; new religions from Asia 
Minor, such as the mystic Mithraism, originating in 
Persian worship of the fire, or of the sun, but now 
becoming a fashionable religion in the West; immoral 
worship from the upper Nile; dark and cruel pradlices 
from Britain. The old Roman element in the city at 
this time was to be found in the old aristocratic families. 
For the long extindl Plebs there were now only a mass 

♦ Prof. Ramsay S. Paul the Traveller, c. viii. ; Lightfoot, Ep, to GalatiaitSt 
and Askwith, cc. vii. & viii. 
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of slaves, freedmen and traders from all the earth, to 
whom Greek was the common language, as it was in 
consequence to the Church till the close of the second 
century. S. Paul, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Ircnaeus, 
addressed them in Greek. Their own writers, Clement 
of Rome, Hermas, even Hippolytus in the third centurj', 
wrote in Greek ; the Liturgy was Greek. The troubles, 
such as they were, were dodrinal, and it is worth noting 
how little trouble they cause when there is no schis- 
matic organisation to give them solidity of form. 

The Palestinian Church 

The language S. Paul uses (Rom. xv. 31), and the 
preparations made before going up to Jerusalem at the 
close of his third missionary journey, betray the grave 
anxiety he felt as to the attitude of the brethren in 
Palestine and Judaea. The relations between those 
within and those without the Church were necessarily 
much closer here than in a heathen city. In the latter 
a Jewish Christian, if rejedlcd by his fellow-countrymen, 
fell simply out of the old life and took his place among 
the new brethren. In Jerusalem it must have been at 
any time very different ; but just now the Sadducees, 
who held all the leading posts, were demanding and 
carrying out a persecution for the excommunication and 
extirpation of the new sed, while the Christians, with 
the encouragement of the Pharisees, were insisting on 
their nationality, the more jealously in proportion to 
the effort to drive them out. 

To the Christians therefore S. Paul's arrival would 
be most embarassing; yet he was determined to go 
even at imminent personal danger, and his reasons are 
clear. It might be possible for S. James to maintain 
consistently and without effort the position he always 
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had occupied, at once Jewish and Christian ; but for 
most men a continuous struggle of this kind could only 
mean a continual assimilation to the Judaic mind, 
• ending in a pradical betrayal of the faith. At the very 
best it was an attitude of minimising and of stagnation. 
S. Paul certainly appreciated keenly the necessity of 
maintaining the unity of the two sections of the Church, 
and for that reason must have felt the danger which 
followed from any compromise with the Jews, nor 
could S. James feel regret over anything which might 
render this policy impossible. As a resident, as a 
leader of Jewish Christians, it would be most difficult 
for him to do anything himself in that diredlion. S. 
Paul was more free, and while therefore he is prepared 
personally to observe the law, if mere observation is 
enough, he lets it clearly be seen by his association 
with Greeks, that in his eyes Christianity is the true 
bond. 

A great change had come over the state of Jewish 
parties. Besides those already mentioned, there was a 
strong nationalist party known as Zealots or Cananoeans, 
w^hose centre seems to have been in Galilee. Roman 
rule, oppressive even under Tiberius, had grown since 
29 A.D. continually more intolerable, and as a result 
the zealot party became increasingly stronger and more 
bitter, developing Sicarii or Assassins as an extreme 
form, the equivalent of the Irish Fenians or moon- 
lighters. This party, and even its most advanced sedlion, 
were drawing into closer relations, not with the 
Pharisees, but with the Sadducees. The former, it was 
remarked, was a do^rinal and religious party, and was 
now stiffening into a formal orthodoxy with diminished 
outlook and reduced influence. The latter was political, 
and, once driven to take up a decisive position, there was 
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nothing to prevent them from going all lengths in 
opposition to that Roman government for fear of which 
they had crucified Christ. For this reason they had 
now the greater popular influence, and the Pharisees were 
more willing to join hands with the Christians rather 
than allow the half-infidel Sadducees to rule with prin- 
ciples which must have seemed to them fatal, not only 
to that religious ground by which the nation had been 
saved, but also to their own historic policy. S. Paul's 
attitude when brought before the Sanhedrin, and the 
tone of his speech before Felix, may show that he had 
some hope of winning the Pharisees completely over. 
After this he has nothing further to do with Jerusalem. 
Partly from misgovern men t, and partly from economic 
causes, Jerusalem had become very poor. " The poor," 
at the time of the council, is synonymous with the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (Gal. 11. 10). In its Hebrew 
form, Ebionism (although this origin for the name 
cannot be taken as certain) was, very little later in 
Church History, the recognised term for those who held 
the Judaic view of our Lord as mere man, a probably 
advanced form of that error against which S. Paul 
struggled. During S. Paul's first imprisonment the 
Sadducean leaders murdered S. James. In the final 
outbreak of the rebellion against Rome the Christians 
suffered severely. They recognised however the sign 
our Lord had given, and withdrew to Pella before the 
blocade of Jerusalem commenced. As Jews they never 
returned. The destruction of the Temple put an end 
to the old controversy ; and when Hadrian rebuilt his 
new city of -^lia, which Jews were forbidden to enter, 
the Christian Church re-established itself there by 
disowning Judaism. Henceforth the Bishops are Greek, 
and bear Greek names. 



X 
THE SECOND GROUP OF THE EPISTLES 



S. Paul in Pi'ison 

The imprisonment of S. Paul, first at Caesarea- 
Philippi, and afterwards at Rome, marks the change at 
least for a time from the adlive to the contemplative life, 
and it is followed by a corresponding change in the style 
and subj eft-matter of his epistles. 

In that which is loosely called theology, we may find 
three normally distinft types; (i) The Pastoral, or ex- 
perimental, theology ; (2) The Academic, or critical ; 
(3) Theology, stri6lly speaking, which is concerned with 
positive truth, or in the special acceptation, with that 
relating to the Being and Nature of God. Of these the 
first is the result of aftive devotion ; the second of the 
"school" and of the study; the third, the fruit of 
contemplation, is so far the work of the cloister that it 
may almost be said that a Church without monasteries 
of some kind is a Church without Theology. Ephcsians 
was written during the first imprisonment at Rome, and 
of all S. Paul's letters is the most profoundly theological. 

Colossians 
From the historical point of view, however, the 
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Epistle to the Colossians is more interesting from its 
anticipation of gnosticism. The Palestinian Judaism, 
with its Mosaic observance, had no attraction either to a 
Greek or Roman, and, after the destruction of the 
Temple had settled this question for the Church, 
Ebionism was too shallow and halting to have much real 
influence. On the other hand, outside Palestine, Judaism 
played a great part in that assimilation of Greek and 
Eastern speculation which was taking place about this 
time. Philo at Alexandria, in the early part of the first 
century, had found in the law an anticipation and a 
development of the Platonic philosophy. Somewhat 
more Jewish, If less philosophic, was the older system of 
the Essenes who had founded large ascetic communities 
near the Dead Sea, and as the Therapeutae in Egypt. 
Separated from the world their system was rather 
Eastern than Greek, a revival of that Persian dualism 
with which they had come into contaCl during the 
captivity. This theory was an attempt to account for 
evil by the assumption of two creators, good and evil, of 
the spiritual and material respectively, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, the gods of light and darkness, and appeared 
in consequence to lead naturally to the praftice of striCl 
abstinence from matter as evil, so far as was possible, 
from social Intercourse, even from marriage. The Essene 
was a strict vegetarian, and would take no part in animal 
sacrifice. 

The theory is at the start simplicity itself; it very 
soon, and inevitably, becomes a maze of complexity. 
To a somewhat more careful thought, two principles are 
a little inadequate as a representation of the aCtual 
conditions of the universe ; there must be intermediate 
grades. Further, if the believer is to abstain from 
contact with the material, so far as his ImperfeCt state 
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allows, it is obvious that to the source of all purity such 
con tad must be altogether impossible. The sun does 
not come upon earth, he sends forth his rays. This 
dodlrine of emanations, identified with the Old Testa- 
ment dodlrine of angels, gave an opportunity to an 
endless ,maze of speculative systems in regard to sub- 
ordinate beings who were in varying degrees of the 
Divine Essence. It led also for this very reason, as 
every primarily philosophic religion must lead, to a 
division of the faith into an esoteric, or inner, for the 
use of the wise, and an exoteric, or outer, for the use of 
ignorant and common people. 

Away from Palestine and the seleft communities the 
movement took its place among the other forms of 
Eastern speculation which the Greek mind was keenly 
assimilating ; it became esoterically a mystic philosophy, 
exoterically it lent itself to magic. There was another 
development however always at hand. If abstinence is a 
natural dedudlion from the evil of matter, since we are 
necessarily in part material beings, license is a conse- 
quence no less logical ; it is but to allow evil to do after 
its kind. 

The beginnings are as yet small and distant, but 
S. Paul's letter to the Colossians is a reply to this heresy. 
Dualism and emanationism are contrary to all true 
relation between Christ and the Father, between God 
and man. The knowledge of God is not a speculation, 
but a revelation, made in Christ; Who is alone the 
Image, the Beginning and Lord of all intermediate 
powers ; for Whom the philosophy of "cosmic elements" 
(11. 8), and the rules of an abstinence founded in the 
contemplation of the individual will (11. 20-23), are the 
poorest substitute. Dualism and the emanation might 
indeed explain evil, but they obviously offered no 
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suggestion of a remedy for the alienation alike of nature 
and of man ; rather they assumed its permanence. 

The Pastoral Epistles 

The details of S. Paul's life after the period described 
in A6ls are in considerable obscurity. The theory main- 
tained by some critics that he was put to death at the 
end of the first imprisonment is contrary to all known 
evidence, not only of the Pastoral Epistles, but of 
Clement of Rome, of the Muratorian Canon and of 
Eusebius, and is inconsistent with what we know of the 
attitude of the state at this time. It is hardly too much 
to say that the theory has been advanced solely to justify 
the rejeftion of the Pastoral Epistles in order to make 
way for anti-episcopal theories of the primitive Church. 

After his release, probably in 63, it would appear that 
he was able to carry out his projcdled journey to Spain 
(Rom. XV. 24, 28 ; Clem. Rom. § 5) and after a short 
stay returned to the East, to Macedonia, to Colossoe 
(Philemon 22) and perhaps even to Ephesus (I. Tim. 
I. 3). It has been supposed that he was finally arrested 
at Nicopolis (Tit. i. 5; iii. 12)* 

The great fire occurred July 19th, 64 a.d. According 
to Tacitus, Nero endeavoured to throw ofi^ the suspicion 
of his own complicity by accusing the Christians. The 
"flaming shirt" was the legal punishment of arson, and 
the vile habit of using condemned criminals for public 
dramatic sport was well established. 

The evidence of S. Peter's presence at Rome may be 

* The details of this period can only be conjectured from incidental notices 
in the Pastoral Epistles. The whole period can only include four years. 
From the letters of the first imprisonment it is evident that S. Paul intended 
to return at once to the East. It is evident from the later letters that he had 
been travelling in the East before his second arrest. There may have been 
two such journeys or the first may have been postponed. The journey to 
Spain rests upon the passage of S. Clement referred to above. "In the 
furthest bounds of the West," is a regular phrase for "to the pillars of 
Hercules." For this period see Lightf oot Biblical Essays p. 421 et seq. 
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regarded as absolutely conclusive. The two Apostles 
were evidently not condemned on the charge of arson 
but some years later, probably under the new law or 
policy against Christianity initiated by Nero. S. Paul 
as a Roman citizen is said to have been beheaded S 
Peter crucified. 



XI 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE APOSTOLIC 

CHURCH 



In trying to trace in the New Testament what was 
the adlual organisation of the early Church, and at least 
the beginning of the process by which the government 
of the Apostles developed into the ecclesiastical system 
with which we are acquainted, there are three elements 
of confusion which must be carefully avoided. In the 
first place we must distinguish between the formative 
principles of a certain power or authority and the 
arrangements or limitations which may be at one time 
or other used in its exercise. In the second place we 
must distinguish between the aftual commission by 
which an office is held and the means by which the par- 
ticular official is seledled. Thirdly, we must distinguish 
between the different offices and the terms by which 
they are denoted, and which are often used by different 
writers, and sometimes even by the same writer, in very 
different senses. 

The Apostolic Power 

It appears from the Gospels that our Lord not only 
gave through His own Life the perfect revelation of the 
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Divine Nature, and through His Death the means hf 
which fallen man through reconciliation should have 
access to God, but He further created an organised 
Society in which that revelation was to be preserved, and 
by which the grace of such access was to be administered. 
At an early stage of His ministry, out of the general 
number of disciples and believers, He appoints twelve to 
be Apostles. In the end, to them He gave His com- 
mission (S. John XX. 22-23; S. Matt, xxviii. 19 20). 
With Christ, as in His own work, so in that which He 
initiates, the preaching is the Gospel of a Kingdom, the 
parables are the parables of a Kingdom, before the 
Roman Governor He claims, to the Apostles He promises, 
a Kingdom (S. Mark i. 15; S. Luke xxii. 29; S. John 
xviii. 36-37). From the record preserved in the Book 
of A6ls and elsewhere in the New Testament, it is quite 
evident that the Apostles understood themselves to 
possess a ruling pastoral authority in the Church. It is 
assumed and exercised from the moment of the Ascension 
without hesitation or delay. As the Church passed 
beyond the limits of Jerusalem, and even of Palestine, the 
same principle was maintained. It is worth noting also 
that the Apostles aft in exaftly the same, way as our 
Lord Himself had done. He put forward no claim, and 
offered no explanation of His right to rule ; He assumed 
His power as obvious and confessed by all true men. 
There is however one clear distinction between the 
Apostle and the bishop of later times, which corresponds 
to those given above. The bishop, while receiving ruling 
pastoral authority, receives also exclusive mission from 
the Church for its exercise within a determined sphere 
against any other person. The mission from Christ 
received by the Apostles was universal. S. Paul indeed 
purposely avoided places in which others had been before 
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him, but this restriftion was entirely voluntary on his 
part, and some, as for instance S. John, did not observe it. 
The old idea has not been wholly abandoned or 
forgotten. As the name implies the Apostolic power 
was primarily missionary, and in the case of missionary 
bishoprics, although the jurisdidlion of the bishop in his 
appointment is limited, it is not exclusive in the diocesan 
sense. Again, while the jurisdiction of a diocesan is 
limited for all ordinary purposes by canon and usage, it 
is always admitted in principle that the universal power 
remains, and that circumstances may arise sufficient to 
justify its exertion. Each bishop is a bishop of the 
Church, not only of a diocese ; in council he so a6ls, 
merging his individual authority in the unity of the 
Episcopate. In result therefore we shall find that the 
history of Church order in this respeft turns not on 
the evolution of the Episcopate, but on the evolution 
of the diocese, and the adaptation to it of a power 
already existing. 

The Principle of Delegation 

It is obvious also that the Apostles believed that 
when our Lord's visible presence was withdrawn, His 
authority might be exercised by themselves, not merely 
in rule, but for the development of the organisation of 
the Church. At the very commencement this is done 
in the matter most peculiarly His own by filling up 
the vacant Apostleship. It is even more remarkable 
when we find them treat the authority given to them as 
divisible ; and, creating a new set of fun^ionaries out of 
the fulness of their own power, they endowed them 
with so much of authority' as was necessary for the ofiice, 
required by the increased perplexities of Church life. 

It is important in both cases to observe the com- 
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mingling of means in the appointment. In the case of 
Matthias, the Apostles seled two, and the final deter- 
mination is made by lot, which apparently, as a Divine 
interposition, has the force of ordination. In the case 
of the deacons, the people select, but here, perhaps 
through the additional force of the Pentecostal gift, the 
authorit}' is bestowed by the laying on of hands. 

The Principle of Succession 

When after the dispersion of the Apostles we enter 
upon the second, or especially missionar}', stage of the 
histor}', we find the ruling power is no longer limited to 
the Twelve. In face of the controvers)' about S. Paul's 
position, it is somewhat curious that after the commence- 
ment of the missionary journeys S. Luke only uses the 
word Apostle in two groups of passages. Twice in the 
first journey it is applied somewhat pointedly to Paul and 
Barnabas (xiv.). In the narrative of the Council it is 
used equally pointedly of the Twelve only, to the 
exclusion of any other. S. Paul repeatedly claims the 
title for himself in the fullest sense. It has been main- 
tained that he implies a similar claim for Barnabas, Silas 
and others; and, although the passages cited by no 
means must and probably ought not to be so taken, it 
cannot be doubted that Barnabas at least and probably 
others on occasion exercised a similar ruling power. As 
the missionary' work goes on we can watch the growth of 
a distinct system, which can hardly have been other than 
a conscious imitation of the Master's method, for the 
creation of a group of younger men who should 
exercise the same power in derivative succession. On 
his second journey S. Paul picks up Timothy from 
Lystra, S. Luke at Troas. The history of Titus is 
obscure as for some reason his name does not appear in 
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Ads, but his connexion with S. Paul begins perhaps 
earlier than either of the other two. During the third 
journey the number of names is largely increased, and 
the result appears in the Pastoral Epistles where the final 
organisation of distant churches is being intrusted to 
men of this group. 

The Term 'Prophet' 

In the Didache (xi.) we hear of a class of itinerant 
teachers called prophets who are like the Apostles, and, 
provided they show the signs of being genuine, are above 
the judgment of the local church. The prophet may 
however choose to settle down with the community ; in 
which case he is entitled (xiii.) to first fruits, "for 
they are your high priests." 

In the New Testament, apart from the reference to 
the old dispensation, the word " prophet " and its 
cognates, such as "prophecy" and "prophesy," appear to 
be used in two different senses. In I. Cor. xii. 28, 
Eph. IV. II., S. Paul refers to prophets as an order next 
to Apostles. In Eph. iii. 5 the two are classed together 
as the recipients of the Christian revelation. In 
I. Cor. XIV., however, the gift of prophecy is spoken of 
as one given to a local church, apparently in the sense of 
a gift of preaching (cf, Rom. xii. 6), and as a gift which 
might conceivably be exercised by all its members. The 
term prophet is only once used in this chapter (r. 29 and 
perhaps 32) and does not appear to represent an order. 

In A6h, the cognates are only used in the Old Testa- 
ment sense (xix. 6, xxi. 9). The prophet is always the 
holder of a distinft office. Such are the men, "prophets 
and teachers" (xiii. i) out of whom Barnabas and Saul 
are sclefted for the first missionary journey. In his 
introdudion to the synodical letter, S. Luke describes 
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the two bearers, Judas and Silas, as *' chief men among 
the brethren" (xv. 22), and defines their position (r. 32) 
as being " prophets." The question is admissedly full of 
difficulties, and the evidence of the Didache of very- 
uncertain value ; but on the whole it seems best to 
conclude that especially in Palestine, or in places where 
the Palestinian influence was strongest, the term "prophet" 
was used for those who had a ruling power over local 
churches, but who in distinction from the Apostles had 
not received it diredtlv from our Lord. S. Paul, while 
recognising this use, rather avoids it, perhaps out of 
anxiety lest the temporary and historical distinction, 
which was naturally of less moment in a Gentile Church, 
should obscure the primar)' principle upon which he 
lays repeated emphasis, that all authority was by diredi 
and successive derivation from one Source {cf» in Cor. 
alone: — I. Cor. iv. 7; ix. esp. 16; xii. 28; xiv. 36; 
II. Cor. v. 20 ; X. ; also Rom. x. 15). The special sense 
of prophecy in I. Cor. xiv. must then be set aside as a 
usage derived from practical experiences which to some 
extent may have been peculiar to that Church, and to 
which the term was applied by apparent analog)*^ to 
the Old Testament sense. We shall find further reason 
presently for thinking that S. Luke preferred in general 
the more Palestinian use of words, but in the end the 
term prophet in the official sense dropped out of use.* 



« In the special Corinthian sense, it was continued till at least the third 
century, when Montanistic abuses brought it into disfavoiu". 
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XII 
THE LOCAL MINISTRY 



Presbyters and Bishops 

In the first part of Afts the administration of the 
Church at Jerusalem is in the hands of the Apostles as a 
whole under the leadership of S. Peter. After the second 
dispersion however (xii.) S. James assumes at once, as 
if by agreement, the chief authority in the local 
church. Those who come from Jerusalem claim to be 
his emissaries. When speaking especially of Jerusalem 
(Gal. II. 9) S. Paul puts his name even before that of S. 
Peter, and S. Luke clearly regards him as presiding at 
the Council. The only other officers are the deacons. 

Presbyters (elders) appear first in xi. 30, as receiving 
the contributions sent by the Church at Antioch through 
Barnabas and Saul. It would appear that this event took 
place during the second dispersion ; and if so, it would 
be natural to suppose that the creation of the office was 
connedled with the withdrawal of the Apostles to whom 
no reference is here made. Henceforth the presbyters, 
as at the Council, are an integral part of the Church 
at Jerusalem (xv.) and rank next the Apostles (xvi. 4). 
S. Luke also speaks of S. Paul as ordaining presbyters in 
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the Galatlc Churches at the close of his first journey 
(xiv. 23), and as sending for the presbyters at Ephesus at 
the close of the third (xx. 17). The word is also used 
both by S. James (v. 14) and S. Peter (I. v. i) in its 
ofHcial sense. 

S. Paul on the other hand generally calls the first local 
officers, bishops (overseers). In the earlier groups of 
letters this word only appears in Phil. i. i, written 
during the first imprisonment. 

It has been argued by some that presbyters are 
invariably spoken of in the plural. The individual is 
not "a presbyter," but "one of the presbyters." They 
are, that is, members of a class having a joint office and 
responsibility. Except in the Pastoral Epistles however 
the bishops also are spoken of in the plural, and it is 
clear from other reasons that the difference lies only in 
nomenclature, or at most in an aspeft of a position which 
is in reality identical* In the passage referred to above 
S. Luke speaks of the presbyters of Ephesus, whereas in 
his report of the address given to them he retains here 
alone the Pauline term "bishops." In the Pastoral 
Epistles the names are used interchangeably. The 
** bishops" of I. Tim. in. 2 are "presbyters" in v. 17, 19, 
and the same is found in Titus i. 5 and 7. S. Peter in 
the exhortation to the presbyters, referred to above 
(I. V. i) bids them "Pastor the flock" "bishoping not 
of restraint." 

Here we may say a little more confidently than in the 
case of the prophets, that presbyter was the Judaic or 
Palestinian word ; bishop, the Gentile ; and that S. Luke 
followed the former use, S. Paul mainly the latter. The 
term presbyter very soon became predominant, and 

• Cf. the different terms of minister, clerg>Tnan, parson, priest 
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appears exclusively in the Book of the Revelation. The 
last use of bishop in this sense occurs in S. Clement of 
Rome {fir, 96 a.d.). 

T^e Deacons 
Notices of the Diaconate are extremely scanty. Even 
in the history of their institution, S. Luke only uses the 
verb and abstradi noun (^toKovelv and SioKovla^ vi. i , 2 & 4). 
In XXI. 8 he calls Philip "the Evangelist." S. Paul 
speaks of deacons in an official sense only in Phil. i. i, 
and more fully in I. Tim. in. In the more general sense, 
like S. Peter, he uses those words repeatedly, sometimes 
of Christ, sometimes of the Apostles, once (Rom. xiii. 4) 
of the imperial officials. Its application to Tychicus 
(Col. IV. 7; Eph. VI. 21) and to Timothy (I. Thes. in. 2) 
are a little uncertain, but at least Tychicus' case suggests 
the official sense. 

7%? PauTtne Lists 
In two passages S. Paul gives us in his earlier letters 
what might appear to have been intended for complete 
lists of officers. In I. Cor. xii. 28, after Apostles, Prophets, 
Teachers, the passage changes to charismata (gifts) of 
miracles, of healings, helps, governments, tongues. In 
Eph. IV. II, we have Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, 
Pastors and Teachers ; the two last apparently identified. 
It seems to be clear from I. Cor. xii.-xiv., that, besides 
officials, there were a number of people who were or 
thought themselves privileged by the enjoyment of special 
gifts, but who did not form orders. It would be in 
harmony with S. Paul's general method that, avoiding the 
very difficult question of the genuineness of such gifts, he 
confined himself to the general question of their sub- 
ordination, leaving the rest to time and the judgment 
of God through the working of His Spirit. 
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It is possible that in both passages ''teachers" may 
stand for "bishops** (presbyters), and that in Ephesians 
evangelists, though standing first, may represent the 
deacons. Of these two identifications, the first receives 
a scanty support from the union of the title "pastor,** 
since in I. Peter v. i and 2 we find "pastoring" united 
with "bishoping" as the especial duty of presbyters. In 
Rom. XII. 7 and 8, teachers are perhaps an order; the 
diaconate, teaching and exhortation are referred to as 
the three things which may claim a man's whole time. 
The second identification has the support of the title 
already referred to, Philip the Evangelist (xxi. 8). 

It is very difficult even to suggest reasons for S. Paul's 
reticence in resped of these orders during. the earlier 
period, but it is a significant warning against hasty 
inferences, since it may be taken as certain that they 
existed. S. Luke tells us that presbyters were ordained 
in the Galatic Churches, and implies that they were 
regarded as the natural representatives of the Church 
at Ephesus, although he makes no reference to them 
as existing in his own Church at Philippi. S. Paul 
on the other hand refers pointedly to bishops and 
deacons at Philippi but ignores them at Ephesus and, 
except for a reference to teachers in vi. 6, in Galatia. 
It may be that the new officials were apt to presume 
on their office, especially where the continual oversight 
of a head such as S. Luke was not available. In any 
case when his own time drew near, all the special 
gifts, of healing, of prophesying, or of tongues, are 
passed by, and the Apostle's whole mind is concen- 
trated on the permanent orders. 

The Local Headship 
The conclusion of this enquiry must be sought 
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therefore rather in ecclesiastical than in scriptural 
history, but a little more may be said, mainly of a 
negative kind, which may serve as a summary of what 
has gone before. S. Thomas Aquinas explains the 
principle or ratio of the two offices of the bishop (in 
the later sense) and the priest, by pointing out that 
the Ministry is ordained (i) for the rule and harmony 
of the body as a whole; (2) for the perfection and 
salvation of the individual soul. This mediaeval 
distinction lies equally at the root and on the surface of 
the whole New Testament history. Of the whole grace 
committed to the Apostles, that which was necessary to 
the performance of the latter function was by the hands 
and ordination of those to whom the power had been 
given, committed necessarily to local officials, called 
presbyters, bishops, pastors or teachers, whose continual 
presence should enable them to watch over the flocks to 
whom the Holy Spirit had made them ministers. 
They were assisted in this by men, also officials, who 
were called deacons, and sometimes evangelists. 

The powers necessary for the former function of 
rule were exercised by the Apostles alone, and by 
others eleded individuals upon whom it was specially 
conferred. Of the latter some exercised an independent 
authority similar to that of the Apostles, and were 
called prophets, although the distinction of term was 
not always maintained; while others, at least during 
the Apostles' life, continued to a£l as their delegates and 
under their direction. 

The Didache appears to offer us the suggestion that 
the local Episcopate was created by the ultimate settle- 
ment of some of these later authorities. This part of 
the question belongs to later history, but in the New 
Testament, there is, with the exception of Jerusalem, 
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no instance of such an occurrence. Neither S. Paul 
nor S. Peter is rightfully reckoned in any episcopal 
succession. Timothy is legate in Ephesus, not Bishop ; 
and the same is the case with Titus in Crete. Even S. 
John is not Bishop of the Church in Ephesus, he is the 
Apostle of Asia. Only in the ** angels" of the seven 
churches do we get a clear conception that the local 
headship, foreshadowed by the position of Stephanus at 
Corinth and Archippus at Colossoe, has a£lually begun. 
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THE SUB-APOSTOLIC PERIOD 



INTRODUCTION 

General Authorities 
Of general Church Histories the best known are those of 
Robertson and Schaff. The former contains much useful 
information, and is clear and well-arranged, but is hartily up 
to modem requirements and is entirely deficient in philosophic 
power. Dr. SchaflTs work is more recent, but extraordinarily 
diffuse and shallow. On doctrind questions Hamack's History of 
Dogma is of the very highest importance, embodying all the 
most modem developements of historical discovery and 
method, and to a certain extent displaces that of Domer on 
the History of the Pei'son of Christ, It is however too abstruse 
and assumes too much existing knowledge to be read at once 
by beginners. The book is of course inevitably coloured by 
the author^ theological position, but even apart from this 
will need to be read by the scientific student with great 
caution. Generally speaking the desire to round off an a 
priori theory leads, as so often with German criticism, to the 
founding of dogmatic assertions upon minute points barely 
capable of bearing the weight of a possible suggestion, and 
very often of a suggestion which, entiiely opposed to the 
weight of external evidence, has little except its novelty and 
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heterodoxy to recommend it. While therefore I have made 
use in the following pages both of the author's materials and 
method, I have not hesitated to use my own judgement where 
it seemed to me that his conclusions were not borne out by 
his premises. 

For beginners the histories of Mr. Pullan and of Arch- 
deacon Cheetham on this period are both good. The different 
articles in the Dictionary of Christian Biography (referred to 
as D.C.B.) supply a series of admirable and most helpful 
monographs, the value of which can hardly be exaggerated. 

No knowledge of any period or author is satisfactory which 
is not based upon or accompanied with some study of its, or 
his, actual writings. The writings of the Sub-Apostolic 
Fathers have been translated in Griffith and Farran's Theo- 
logical Library, and in the Ante-Nicene Library published 
by T. and T. Clarke. The real key to the whole period 
is given by Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History^ the most important 
documents are given with a translation in Gwatkin's Selections 
from Early Christian Writers. A convenient critical summary 
of information concerning all these writers will be found in 
Lightfoot's Essays on Supernatural Religion, 

In these chapters the student should observe that we have 
followed rather the order of ideas than strict chronological 
sequence. S. Ignatius carries on the connection in Asia 
Minor with S. John from the Apostolic period. S. Clement 
anticipates the second century life of the Church in Rome 
and the West, and leads up to Hermas. The references to 
other personalities of the second century are collected in 
ch. IV. The chronological tables appended below will, I 
trust, prevent confusion. 

S. Ignatius 
Bp. Lightfoot's edition of S. Ignatius is the only authority 
requiring study. A short account of the life is given in 
vol. I. pp. 1-49 J the evidence concerning the Long 
Recension in vol. I. //. 233-279 j for the authenticity of the 
Middle Recension pp, 328-430; concerning the Short or 
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Curetonian Recension ff^ 280-327. Some attempt should be 
made to follow one at least of these arguments as a study 
in criticism and evidence. One or two at least of the 
letters must be read carefully, and the references in these 
chapters looked up. 

S, Clement 
It is not necessary to go beyond Lightfoot^s S. Clement. 
The general introduction Vol. I. to page 103 contains every- 
thing of personal interest. The letter is discussed pp, 346- 
405. These can be read if time allows. The translation 
of the letter is in Vol. II. The general outline of the epistle 
should be noticed and the later chapters §§20-33, 37-45, 
56-57, followed more closely. 

T^he Middle of the Second Century 
The account of Polycarp is taken from Lightfoot^s Ignatius^ 
where he is fully dealt with. Translations of his writings 
are given and of the Ada of his martyrdom. The notice of 
Papias is based upon Lightfoot's Essays on Supernatural 
Religion f p. 142 et seq. The first pages may be read; the 
remainder is a discussion of his witness to the Gospels. The 
notice of Melito is drawn from the same work /. 223. The 
notices of Hegesippus and Justin Martyr are from D.C.B. 

Christianity and Heathenism 

The view taken of the meaning of the primitive, and 
developed, pagan religions depends upon a study of Com- 
parative Religion, which is a very wide subject. A review 
of ancient Greek religion is in FameH's Cults of the Greek 
States. It is impossible to go into the matter fully, but it 
is very important to get a clear idea of what religion 
meant to a heathen, and in fact means. The earlier chapters 
of Robertson's Religion of the Semtes, and Miss Kingsley's 
West African Studies^ may be consulted with advantage. See 
also Lectures on the Religion of Rome by Maurice, annexed 
to Learning and Working. 

The attitude of the Empire is discussed in Ramsay's 
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Church and the*Empire and in Hjirdy's Christiamty ami the 
Roman Gwernnunt, An excellent review of these books is 
in the English Historical Ranetv for 1895, /. 546, where 
Mr. W. T. Arnold gives what I have taken to be conclusive 
reasons for believing that persecution for the Name was 
initiated by Nero, and not, as Mr. Ramsay contends, by the 
Flavians. The Apologies are very numerous. A summary 
of Justin Mart)r'r's is given in the D.C.B. The Ep. ad 
Diogftetum, a very good example, is translated in the Apostolic 
Fathers. That of Aristides has been recently recovered. The 
best of all is that of Athenagoras. 

For a view of the very best side of Western philo^ophical 

religion we have taken the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

A review of Stoicism will be found in Bigg's Neo-Platonism 

ch. I J a dramatic analysis of the time in Pater's Marius the 

Epicurean. 

The progress of heathen philosophical speculation is fully 
treated in the volume referred to on Neo-Platonism. For 
Gnosticism the different articles in the D.C.B., may be used 
but they will be found rather too long for most students. 
The articles on the Ophites and Marcionism may be taken 
as samples, or a short summary of the principal tenets of 
Valentinianism may be sought in Robertson's Chureh History, 
vol. I. 
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CHRONOLOGY 



The early lists of the Bishops of Rome have been much 
corrupted, but' the following list of approximate dates of 
accession, founded upon Bp. Lightfoot's examination of the 
subject In S, Clement of Rome, vol. I. may be useful for 
reference. 



Bps. of Rome 



Emperors 



Ecclesiastical Events 



Linus 


54 
64 
68 
69 


Anacletus 


76 


Clement 


79 
81 

88 


Enarestus 


97 
98 


Alexander 


104 


Xystus 
Telesphorus 


114 
117 
124 


Hyginus 


135 
138 


Pius 


139 



Nero 

Galba 
Otho 
Vitellius 
Vespasian 

Titus 
Domitian 

Nerva 



Trajan 



Hadrian 



Antoninus 
Pius 



dr. 96. Letter of S. Clement 
of Rome 



cir. 100. Death of S. John 

cir. no. Martyrdom of S. 
Ignatius 



dr. 130-140. Writings of 
Papias 



140 (?). Hermas 
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Bps. of Rome 




Emperors 


Ecclesiastical Events 




147 


Marcus 

Aurelius 
(associated in 
the Empire) 


cir, 1 50- 1 60. Writings of 
Justin 


Anicetus 


154 




155. Martyrdom of S. 

Polycarp 
1 50- 1 70. Writings of Melito 




161 


Marcus 

Aurelius 
(sole Emperor) 




Soter 


165 




dr. 167. Writings of 
Hegesippus 


Eleutherus 


173 




177. Martyrs of Lyons and 
Vienne 




180 


Commodus 




Victor 


185 







part 2—Zbc Sub^HpostoUc perfob 

I 

THE POSITION OF S. JOHN 



As the destru6lion of the Temple by Titus in 70 
marks the final close of the Judaic age of the Church, 
so is that which might be called in a special sense 
Apostolic terminated by the deaths of SS. Peter and 
Paul in 6y. Of the Apostles who lived past that 
time we have no further information than a reference 
to the fa6l, except in regard to S. John, who, obscured 
at first apparently by his charge of the Virgin Mother, 
now becomes the great figure of the last part of the 
first century, the link between the Apostolic and all 
later history. 

The story of his deliverance from the cauldron of 
boiling oil, ante Portam Latinam, is related by Tertullian, 
and whatever may be thought of its authenticity at 
least witnesses to a very early tradition that he was 
brought to Rome, and was thence banished to Patmos 
from which on his release he returned to Ephcsus. 
The date of the banishment is really dependent on 
the date of the Apocalypse, which Irenaeus and all 
early writers after him assign to the reign of Domitian. 
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The events recorded by Clement of Alexandria as 
taking place subsequent to his return are hardly 
consistent with the great age he must then have 
attained, and the internal evidence of the book is in 
favour of some date shortly preceding the destru6Hon 
of the Temple. It has been conjedured that the 
banishment might have been ordered by Domitian 
while adding as Prator Urbanus before Vespasian's 
arrival in Rome. This would both harmonise with 
the internal evidence, and at least explain the origin 
of the tradition.* 

Asia Minor was now, as it long continued to be, 
the greatest stronghold of Christianity; and around 
this later residence at Ephesus, prolonged according 
to universal tradition till the close of the century, 
centre most of the stories of S. John's life to be found 
outside Scripture. Somewhere near him were the 
Apostles Andrew and Philip, and other immediate 
hearers of our Lord, such as Joseph Barsabas, John 
and Ariston " the Elders." The story of the reclaimed 
robber, which is assigned by Clement of Alexandria 
to this period, shows that we are passing from the 
Apostolic to the Ecclesiastical stage. The Bishop 
appears in charge of his flock, and baptism is now 
administered after long preparation. To this time also 
belongs the writing of the fourth gospel, and the 
formation of that group of younger men known as the 
Johannine School. 



» Slmcox, on the Revel, of S. John, Cambridge Bible for schools, Intro. Qh. U, 
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S. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 



The ^ub- Apostolic Period 

The period from the close of the Apostolic age 
reaching up to 180 a.d., "the golden epoch" of the 
Roman Empire, and, according to Gibbon, of the 
human race, is in the history of the Church one of 
great obscurity. By many, partly for this reason a 
theological prepossession that the age nearest to the 
Apostles must have had a special purity of faith, partly 
from the inveterate tendency of men conscious of the 
evils of their own time to idealise those which have 
gone before, it has been assumed to contain the golden 
epoch of the Church also. The last two of these reasons 
seem scarcely consistent with faith in an indwelling 
and universal Spirit, while the general feeling of the 
Church, shown in what she has followed and what she 
has thought best worth preserving and appealing to, 
hardly supports views which might seem to be justified 
by occasional remarks. 

Nor is our opinion changed by the somewhat con- 
siderable literary discoveries of recent years. The 
inspiration of seleftion in the Church had already kept 
all the best in writers whose personality and sincerity 
are not without interest, but whose greatest value is 
rather historical than intelledual. The early years of 
any institution, during which men are slowly feeling 
their way into the realisation of great principles, have 
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an importance of their own which also attaches itself 
to whatever can throw light upon a necessarily obscure 
process, especially where controversy has been con- 
cerned about the exadl nature, identity, or continuance 
of those principles. From this point of view the 
sub-apostolic period occupies a rather peculiar position. 
About the first years of the Church we have relatively 
to the scale of operations, almost better information than 
about any others, but, as so often with great creative 
epochs, the very richness of its work seems to exhaust 
the whole originative faculty of the Church for over 
a century in the effort of reception and assimilation. 

In the first place therefore we need to study this 
period for the sake of seeing whether any new principles 
had been introduced during it which were not found 
in the first period. Generally speaking the very 
unoriginal charafter of both individuals and writings, 
to which we have referred, might have been taken as a 
sufficient negative answer if it were not for a certain 
tendency to use any ground which the defeft of our 
knowledge leaves vacant as the seed-bed of speculative 
premisses, less courteously called gratuitous assumptions, 
from which we may afterwards reap the crop of positive 
conclusions. 

The intclleftual business of this period in its nature 
and intent is however not the only point to be observed 
and weighed. Little as it might do in the direftion 
of thought, it showed an extraordinary tenacity in 
a6lion. In no age did any institution ever effeft results 
more remarkable, or more out of proportion to the 
means apparently available. We shall therefore deal 
with the history of the Church first in short notices 
of the principal writers, and afterwards consider the 
relation of the Christian ideas to those current in the 
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world. Although not the earliest in date, the Asiatic 
writers connedl direftly with the Johannine School, and 
give us our clearest light upon the internal organisation 
and ideas of the Christian communities. 

Life of S. Ignatius 

Nothing certain is known of the early life of S. 
Ignatius, although from his letters it seems probable that 
he was converted after a youth of some self-indulgence. 
He was not a Roman citizen though bearing a Roman 
name. A misunderstanding of his second name Theo- 
phorus suggested the legend, first heard in the ninth 
century, that he was the child whom our Lord set in 
the midst of His disciples ; but, as his martyrdom cannot 
be placed much earlier than no a.d. and may be a little 
later, this would involve an extremely advanced age of 
which there are no signs. In some way an immediate 
pupil of the Apostles, consecrated Bishop of Antioch in 
succession to Euodius about 69, nothing further is 
known of him until his arrest under Trajan. The 
accounts of his trial and death exist in many forms, 
reduced by Lightfoot to two primary types, the Roman 
and the Antiochenc, but neither can be regarded as of 
historical authority. The provinces at this time were 
being ransacked to provide criminals for the gladiatorial 
shows at Rome. For some reason he was brought 
overland through Asia under a guard of soldiers. 

As the fourth and fifth are the centuries of the great 
theological writers and thinkers, so are the second and 
third the age of the martyrs. As it was the work of the 
former to define to the Church her faith, so it was of 
the latter to teach its essential value by the example of 
the price they were glad to pay for it. It is hard now 
to say certainly why, but whether it was owing to his 
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official position, for Antioch was at this time the leading 
city of the East, or to something in his personality or 
history now lost to us, his martyrdom made a peculiarly 
deep and, as it is proved, permanent impression on 
men's minds. At each halting place deputies from all 
Churches not on the road were sent to meet him, and 
bore back the letters by which he is best known. 

The History of the Ignatian Letters 

The controversy in which these letters have been 
involved is not only curious in itself, but of great 
importance as an illustration of literary history'. Eusebius, 
writing at the beginning of the fourth centurj', gives a 
list of, and some quotations from, the seven known to 
him. During the latter half of the fourth century an 
unknown writer somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch produced an edition, now known as the Long 
Recension, the original letters being interpolated to 
double their length, and six new ones inserted. In the 
East this version is never quoted before the sixth 
century, and even then, although the new letters were 
often added to texts of what is now called the Middle 
Recension, both continued in use together. 

In the West, S. Ignatius was little known until a 
translation of the Long Recension was made in the 
ninth century. The discrepancy between this and the 
quotations in Eusebius was observed in the era of 
criticism introduced by the Renaissance, and the 
'authenticity of the letters attacked by the Reformers of 
the Presbyterian school for theological reasons. In the 
seventeenth century Archbishop Ussher observed that 
Bishop Grosseteste had made quotations from a text of 
S. Ignatius agreeing with that of Eusebius, and after a 
long search the Latin MS. was discovered. The Greek 
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was published two years later by Voss. The whole 
charadler of the interpolations, the heresies referred to, 
the allusion to a Christian Emperor, settled the fate of 
the Long Recension. 

The Presbyterians felt themselves driven to attack the 
Middle Recension equally, but an overwhelming mass of 
evidence was brought forward by Bp. Pearson. In 1845 
the Short Recension, a third and very abbreviated 
version, was published by Cureton from a Syriac MS. 
It contained only three letters much abbreviated, 
and the critics once more held up their heads; but 
the scrappy, purposeless, disconnected paragraphs, the 
impossible relations between it and other versions 
contrasted with the homogeneous unity and historical 
evidence for the Middle Recension are now recognised 
as decisive. 



II 

THE IGNATIAN LETTERS 



As was indicated in the last chapter, the controversies 
upon the Ignatian letters have been excited especially by 
the extraordinary emphasis laid by the writer upon 
submission to episcopal rule. It is certainly the primary, 
it might almost seem the whole, objeft of the letters. 
Writing to the Ephesians, this duty is enforced seven 
times in twenty-one short paragraphs ; to the Magnesians 
seven times in fifteen ; and in others proportionately. 
The mere number of passages is however less startling 
than the assertion of the grounds upon which the 
teaching is rested. The following almost continuous 
passage occurs in the letter to the Smyrnaeans : — 

Follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father... 
Let that be held a valid Eucharist which is under the bishop 
or one to whom he shall have committed it. Wheresoever 
the bishop shall appear, there let the people be j even as where 
Jesus may be, there is the Catholic Church. (§ 8).... It is 
good to recognise GoD and the bishop. (§ 9). 

This is not an isolated expression. We have only 
selefted it as being the clearest statement of the dominant 
idea of every reference. Obedience to God and the 
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bishop are throughout treated as being essentially the 
same thing. 

It is not only by those who question the ancient order 
of the Church that some difficulty is felt in accepting 
this language quite literally. The majority of even 
strongly episcopalian writers have attempted to qualify it 
with half-apologetic remarks about the impulsive Syrian 
temperament, and the mental exaltation of the 
circumstances under which the letters were written. 
Bishop Lightfoot on the other hand, writing in the 
interests of anti-sacerdotalism, calls the exaltation 
"extravagant," and the language "almost profane," and 
it is difficult not to feel that his view is more frank as 
well as more intelligible. The assumption that words 
are not intended to have an exaft meaning, but are 
only to be taken vaguely and generally, is both 
dubious in fa6l and mischievous in result. A man 
does not choose the moment when he is face to face 
with death for fine writing; nor are the words of 
those who speak recklessly when they feel deeply, likely 
to remain as a permanent possession among men. 

Whether S. Ignatius' language be justifiable or not, it 
is of great importance that we should recognise what his 
view of the matter is ; all the more since he is himself 
only a particularly striking representative of what M. 
Renan considers the charadleristic of the age, that "purely 
ecclesiastical piety which perceived that humility and 
submission were of more account than the sublimest 
gifts." * 

To understand S. Ignatius therefore, it is necessary 
in the first place to remember that he is not a 
controversialist. He shows no sign, as no one else for 



* lujlucncc of Jiofttc on Christianity and the Church. Hibbert lectures 
1880, p. 127. 
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centuries shows a sign, of having even heard of any 
other theory of Church government than the Episco- 
palian. The evils against which he fights are purely 
moral ; the individualism, the self-centering, the 
self-will of his day. The old Republican unity of 
Rome had shown men in some rough and practical way 
how it was possible to be free, to be men, and yet by 
restraint of will to remain true members of a state. 
Under the tyranny of aa empire of force it is not 
freedom only which perishes. From blind terror of 
worse consequences men are indeed forced to veil 
certain forms of selfishness, but the very idea of 
discipline is gone ; and, outside the limits of such adls 
as might embarrass the government, the motive for 
anything but self-indulgence has gone too. 

Many accounts have been given in recent times of 
the ground or origin of episcopal power. Some theories 
refer it to a natural evolution, similar perhaps to that of 
the Papacy, the powers belonging to the whole being 
concentrated by a delegation, partly for convenience, 
partly by usurpation. Others have ascribed it to an 
unrecorded precept of our Lord, perhaps during the 
Forty Days. S. Ignatius shows no consciousness of any 
of these. Himself "an apostolic man," i.e, a pupil of 
the Apostles, he took the form of Church government as 
he had received it ; but in finding the root of it within 
the Unity of the blessed Trinity and of the Divine 
Nature, whether it be a rhetorical extravagance or by 
deliberate purpose, he is only following the method of 
the Lord Himself: 

As Thou didst send Mc into the world, even so sent I them 
into the world. 

Even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be in Us : that the world may believe that Thou 
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didst send Me. And the glory which Thou hast given Me I 
have given unto themj that they may be one, even as We are 
One. (S, John xvii. i8, 21, zz.) 

In both there is the identity of principle between the 
earthly and heavenly which is indeed the note of the 
Lord's Prayer : — " As in heaven, so on earth ;" and the 
basis of that idealising of Christian worship we find in 
the book of Revelation. 

Again, it is not in regard to this matter alone that 
S. Ignatius shows his desire to look at the theological 
side. There is indeed hardly any great subje6l, which 
later theologians were to deal with, which is not handled 
in these short letters : the doftrine of the Trinity ; the 
relation of the Son to the Father, as God and as the 
revealed Word (Magnes, 8, Rom, 8^; the two Natures 
in the Incarnation (Ephes. vii. 18 & 19^; the Atonement 
(Trail. 2, Ephes. ()) and the Judgement (Ephes. \\), 

The aftual phrasing has not the perfection, nor is 
it always above the criticism, which became possible 
with fuller experience. The methodical and scientific 
examination of dodlrine in itself belongs to settled 
possession rather than to the joy and delight of a young 
faith. By S. Ignatius the dodlrines are felt as principles 
which are being aftualised. Any pure idea, however 
real itself, must remain merely potential to men living 
in a material world. Only by its embodiment in 
tangible form can it become an efFeftive power. Such 
form may be the artificially chosen symbol of the idea, 
that is, its idol ; but if it is to be more than this, it 
must be in truth its representative by authoritative 
derivation. S. Ignatius docs not defend or argue for 
Episcopacy; he did not conceive that either process 
was necessary, but on this ground explicitly he urged 
the duty of submission. To the Church in every age 
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the Bishop has been the authoritative representative of 
the ineffable Unity, but in primitive times it must be 
admitted he was so more obviously. He was not then 
the distant, and to the ordinary Christian only half 
realised, authority which particularly in our own Church 
he has since become, but the aftual head of what was 
in practice as well as in principle a single community. 
Under ordinary circumstances he alone celebrated with 
the assistance of the presbyters, and for the one service 
all men, even from outside the town, came together. 
As it is with the reality of Church organisation, the 
representative of the Unity of God, so it is with the 
Eucharist, the achievement of the Incarnation and 
Presence of Christ upon earth. It is the actuality of 
that which is done, in contradistinction to mere words 
or theories, which appeals to him. False opinions may 
be refuted by arguments, but in fa6l : 

When you come together (for the Eucharist) the powers 
of Satan are cast down (Eph. xiii.). If anyone is not within 
(the precincts of) the altar he lacketh the Bread of God 
(Eph. v.). Observe one Eucharist, for there is One Flesh 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,... there is one altar, as there is 
one Bishop. (Phil. iv.). 

When therefore Ignatius comes to speak of the 
individual, of himself, it is in harmony with the same 
general principles. One cannot but feel that a man, so 
great as the permanent impression created in the Church 
by his personality proves him to have been, must have 
known how feeble is the being of the average members 
of whom the Church is constituted ; and here also 
therefore many are bewildered at the apparently exag- 
gerated humility with which he speaks of himself as 
inferior, not merely to individuals, but to whole 
communities at once. Of the Church of Rome or 
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Antioch, he is wholly unworthy (Rom. ix.) ; he feels 
that he ought to be trained by the Ephesian Church 
(Eph. III.). 

The whole language of S. Ignatius is not only sincere, 
but consistent throughout. Since he regards the Church 
itself as the order formed about the Spirit of God, the 
unity of the Church is the Unity of God ; and the 
individual, whether the most ignorant child or the 
greatest of all saints and dodlors, is not the patron or 
leader of the Church, but is, and ought to feel himself, 
unworthy not only of any office, but even of permission 
to stand within the most insignificant community. 



Ill 

S. CLEMENT AND THE ROMAN CHURCH 



The Roman Church in the First Century 

As early as the first century there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that the Church of Rome was not entirely 
without converts even in the highest circles. In 95, 
Titus Flavius Clemens was designated Consul by his 
cousin, the Emperor Domitian, whose niece, Flavia 
Domitilla, he had married. Domitian had further 
adopted his two sons as heirs, but on resigning the 
consulship, Clemens was accused by the Emperor of 
atheism and Jewish manners, and put to death. 
Domitilla was banished to Pandateria. This curiously 
vague and inconsistent accusation early suggested that 
the real charge was Christianity, studiously veiled from 
unwillingness on the part of the authorities to admit 
the existence of such a fault in exalted circles. Suetonius 
says Clemens was a man, harmless but contemptissima 
inertitey that is, indifferent to public business, perhaps 
due to his having other interests, or perhaps from 
the difficulty of performing public fundlions without 
involving himself in idolatry. Domitian was an adlive 

H 
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persecutor, and the real meaning of the charge seems 
to have been placed beyond doubt by the discovery of a 
catacomb built by, or within the grounds ofj Domitilla. 
In 96, Domitian was murdered by Stephanus, a freed 
man of Domitilla. 

The ancient Roman pra6lice had been to bury the 
dead ; and only late in the last century b.c. had this given 
way for a time to cremation. The Christians, under 
Jewish impulse, reverted to burial ; and, the law of 
extra-mural interment being very strift, construdled 
catacombs,* or long underground galleries in the soft 
volcanic rock in the neighbourhood of Rome. There 
was at first no idea of concealment, although afterwards 
the advantages offered for this purpose were made of 
avail. The law offered special facilities to burial guilds, 
and it seems probable that the Church secured some 
recognition and protection from the State in this aspeA. 

5. Clement 
In the height of the Domitian persecution we find 
a certain Clement, Bishop of Rome. A very early 
tradition identified him with the S. Clement of S. 
Paul's letter to the Philippians, but, although from the 
dates it might not be impossible, Philippi is not Rome. 
Some have identified him with the Flavius Clemens 
referred to, but so remarkable a situation could not have 
been passed over by all contemporary, and indeed all 
ancient, writers, without remark ; nor is it consistent 
with the general style of his writing. It is more probable 
that he was a freed man or client of the Flavian fiimily. 
S. Clement uses the Old Testament with a familiarity 
and frequency which suggest a Jewish influence prior to 
his Christianity, but he does not show either the interest 

♦ See Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 
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in or the fear of Judaism itself which would be natural 
to one who had been bred in it as the faith. One who 
had known the Apostle personally, in the most ancient 
lists of the Bishops he stands third, and his date may be 
given from about 88-97. 

The Epistle of Clement 

During the persecution referred to, news reached 
Rome of a schism arising in the Church at Corinth 
against the presbyters, who, for some reason which does 
not appear, had been deposed. With the return of 
peace to the Roman Church about 95-96, although 
it was a purely local affair, S. Clement wrote in the 
name of his Church, whether upon a formal direftion 
or upon his own authority, to urge peace. 

In form as well as in method and style his letters 
are in marked contrast with those of S. Ignatius. No 
doubt the high position the latter occupied as Bishop 
of Antioch brought him before the eyes of men ; his 
approaching martyrdom rivetted their attention ; the 
thoughts upon which he insisted were held, though 
with less practical earnestness, by all ; yet all these 
were only aids to what was essentially an individual 
influence. It was in harmony with the mind of a 
Church which was Roman, whatever its language 
might be, that the Epistle of Clement is wholly official. 
The position of the writer is clear, but apart from the 
tradition we could only have guessed at his name. As 
therefore from S. Ignatius we may learn something of 
the thoughts and convi6lions of Christian men in this 
period, so from S. Clement we may learn of the bond 
which held together the different communities them- 
selves. 

Similarly in regard to method^ while dealing largely 
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with the same 'subje6l of order, self-will, and sub- 
mission, to S. Ignatiuls these appear as the temptation 
or virtue of the individual. S. Clement on the other 
hand is absorbed in the thought of the unity of a 
great whole to which every part ought to minister. 
The history' of the Old Testament throughout, the 
Roman army, the heavens, the earth, the depths, all 
render types of that which is perfected in the Church. 
This order is essentially pra^^ical. Of the Jewish 
offerings : — 

"Where and by whom He would have them performed 
He Himself fixed. Unto the High Priest his proper services 
have been assigned, and to the priests their proper oiHce, and 
upon the Levites their proper ministrations are laid. The 
layman is bound by the layman's ordinances" (§ 40). 

The same must apply to the Church : 

"The Apostles received the Gospel for us from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ was sent forth from God.... 
They appointed their first fruits to be bishops (here apparently 
in the sense of presbyters) and deacons (§ 42). The Apostles 
knew that... there would be strife over the name of the bishop's 
office. Therefore... afterwards they provided a continuance 
that if these should fall asleep other approved men should 
succeed to their ministration.... It will be no light sin if we 
thrust out those who have offered the gifts of the bishop's 
olficc unblameably. Blessed are those presbyters who have 
gone before... they have no fear lest anyone should remove 
them.'' (§44) 

Finally the contrast may be traced in style. The 
letters of S. Ignatius are short, full of fire and energy, 
the sentences compressed, sometimes to obscurity. 
The Roman letter has been said to have in it all the 
germ of the Papacy, but it is the ideal Papacy rather 
than the a6\ual, calm and leisurely even diffuse, gentle. 
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reasonable, persuasive ; the letter rather of an elder 
brother than of a ruler. 

Little as is now left to us to justify such a position, 
to the early church S. Clement seemed the special link 
between the Apostles and later days. In this capacity 
he became the centre of a mass of apocryphal literature. 
The so-called Second Epistle^ a genuine homily of the 
second century only ascribed to him for want of an 
author, and the lesser known Epistle on P^irginity, are of 
no great moment. 

The Shepherd of Hermas 

The Shepherd of Hermas consists of a series of 
allegorical visions of a purely diddlaic tendency by a 
writer who appears to be one of the prophetical teachers 
of the Church at Rome. Though not without interest 
in parts, judged by an independent standard the book as 
a whole is dull, but its claim to inspiration gave it a 
position for a time with some almost alongside of 
Canonical Scripture. The assignment of an exadl date 
is extremely difficult. On the one hand the Muratorian 
fragment (175-190 a.d.) asserts that it was written 
"quite lately" by the brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome 
(139-154). On the other hand, the book itself 
professes to be contemporary with the episcopate of 
S. Clement, to whom the message is to be confided, 
and the ecclesiastical arrangements are more in harmony 
with the earlier date. 



IV 

ft 

THE MIDDLE OF THE SECOND CENTURY 



S. Polycarp of Smyrna 

Of the striftly Johannine School, Polycarp is the 
best known. Passing over the details of his early life 
in the fiftitious biography by Pionius, we may infer that 
he was born of Christian parents and baptised as an 
infant. He was certainly an immediate disciple of 
S. John, and by him consecrated Bishop, although not 
the first bishop, of Smyrna. He seems to have stood 
in some special relation to S. Ignatius during the 
journey through Asia, and a letter of his, written to 
accompany some copies of those of S. Ignatius for 
which the Church at Philippi had asked, is always 
bound up with the latter. 

Our next notice is in regard to the Quarto- 
Deciman controversy. The churches of Asia Minor 
had inherited from S. John the habit of keeping the 
Passover Day, the 14th Nisan, as the anniversary of 
the Lord's death, whatever day of the week that 
might be. Rome and all other churches kept it upon 
the first Sunday after the new moon by an arrangement 
of cycles, the satisfadlory determination of which was 
a continual trouble for centuries. Polycarp went to 
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Rome with the objeft of securing uniformity of pra6lice, 
but, though he and Anicetus, the bishop there, parted 
good friends, neither convinced the other. 

Polycarp was arrested and martjred in the following 
year, 155 a.d. If his letter is uninteresting, the A6ls 
of his martyrdom are most thrilling, and became a 
common model for subsequent accounts. 

No man is a better illustration of how much greater 
is the efFedl of position and vocation than of personal 
gifts and abilities. From the letter addressed to him 
by S. Ignatius we might infer that, while devout, he 
was not a man of conspicuous wisdom or energy; 
and his own letter to the Philippians, while pious 
seems somewhat commonplace. Yet the simplicity of his 
life and charadler will only correspond the better with 
the unique position which in the Divine Providence 
he was appointed to fill. S. John, according to the 
traditions, lived to the beginning of the second centur}'; 
S. Polycarp carries us past the middle. S. Irenaeus, 
his pupil, the first great Church writer, lived towards 
its close, and we thus have a complete chain of which 
every link is known and verifiable, to carry us across 
the period of uncertainty, and to assure us of the 
absolute identity of that which lay before and after. 

In this way S. Polycarp is the best representative 
of his epoch and supplies the explanation of its 
intelledlual deficiency. Had the Church of that time 
possessed greater men, we could not have been sure 
how much of what they handed on was not of their 
own creation. Purely intelledlual powers indeed have 
in their own operation a necessary tendency, if not to 
division, at least to difference, according to the varj'ing 
capacity or opportunity of the rest of mankind to enter 
into the different aspedls of truth presented. In the 
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early stage of an institution, before its principles and 
methods are thoroughly understood, premature develop- 
ments of this kind may be ruinous. When in the 
Catholic Church that process was completed which we 
have spoken of as assimilation, the forms both of her 
life and thought were too well determined to be 
capable of essential modification by any individual 
ability ; and the latter working under a higher restraint 
was able to find other and more appropriate work for 
itself. 

Papias of Hierapolis 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, seems to have been a 
slightly older man than Polycarp, although in general his 
contemporary and friend. He is known to us as 
having composed five books of An Exposition of Oracles 
of the Lord, of which a few fragments only exist in 
quotations. It seems to have been a commentary upon 
the Gospel narrative written apparently at the end of 
his life (130-140 A.D.). To his interpretations he 
subjoined whatever he could remember, or could 
learn at second-hand, of the teaching of those who 
had seen the Lord. Eusebius is particularly impatient 
with him, and considers him of an uncritical and 
credulous mind, partly no doubt as an extreme 
chiliast or millenarian. This expedlation of our Lord's 
immediate reign upon earth was however then, and for 
more than a century, almost universal. It is not 
improbable that the story of the woman taken in 
adultery is derived from this source. 

Melito of Sardis 

Three other writers of the second century in the 
Eastern Church are entitled to a short notice. Of 
these Melito Bishop of Sardis was born about no a.d. 
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and wrote from about 150-170. Judging by the long 
list of his works on many subje^ supplied by Eusebius 
(iv. 26) he seems to have been quite the most literary 
Churchman of the period. It is the special lesson of his 
life that all his writings have perished. Literature 
was not just then what the Church wanted, and no 
individual gifts will develope themselves satisfaftorily 
which are out of harmony with the current of life in 
the society to which they belong. 

Justin Martyr 

Justin Martyr was also a literary personage, and 
probably a better and stronger one than Melito. His 
two Apologies addressed to Antoninus Pius about 150, 
and his Dialogue toith Trypho the JeWy a philosophic 
controversial work written about 160, still survive. He 
was by birth a Samaritan, that is we must suppose in 
regard to locality only, and ver)' doubtfully in race. 
His training, education, and temper were entirely 
Greek, and till late in life heathen. By profession 
Justin was a philosopher, wearing even after his 
conversion the professional cloak. Like most of his 
class a wanderer, he appears to have done the larger 
part of his work at Rome where he was martyred, 
probably about 163 a.d. To him Christianity seems to 
come as a philosophy, the fulfilment of all that he had 
sought in vain in other systems ; as such he defends it 
before the Emperor or the philosophic Jew. He is 
however a discursive writer, giving us what comes to 
hand without any definite plan, or grasp upon what 
he wishes to say as a whole. Work done in this way 
must necessarily lack the force and conviftion which 
would make it a real guide to thought, yet it cannot be 
questioned that Justin did a great work in leading the 
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Christian mind out of a certain shyness and love of 
obscurity into a new world. 

Whatever touch of afFedlation there may be about his 
philosophy, there was no lack of convidlion in the man 
himself, and it is this earnestness which has saved him 
from the fate of Melito. He defended Christianity to 
the Emperor at the peril of his life, and in the full 
expectation of losing it. There is nothing of which he 
is more positive than that Christianity is a faith because 
it is a revelation. If he had understood this, and 
studied the faith accordingly instead of arguing for it, 
he would have been the first of the theologians instead 
of merely their forerunner. As it is, the one piece of 
undying interest in all he wrote is the account of his 
own conversion. 

Hegesippus 

Of Hegesippus we know less even than about Papias. 
He was a convert from Judaism and travelled through 
Corinth to Rome, where he arrived during the bishopric 
of Anicetus and remained till the time of Eleutherus. 
About 167 A.D. he wrote some five books oi Reminiscences, 
published ten or twelve years later, especially insisting 
on the identity of dodlrine he received from the many 
bishops he had met. 



V 
THE RELIGION OF THE EMPIRE 



We have therefore so far seen something of the 
fadl and form of that organisation upon which the 
the Church depends for the reality of its existence 
as a community; we have now to deal with the progress 
of its dissemination, that is, with the conversion of the 
world. We must consider first therefore the idea of 
religion held by the Empire ; secondly, the relation of 
Christianity to the government ; thirdly, that wc may 
understand the nature of the Christian appeal, we shall 
try to follow some of the attempts, philosophically moral 
in the West, philosophically speculative in the East, to 
supply in other ways the needs which the formal 
religion left so unsatisfied. The aftual motives by 
which men were swayed in accepting the new faith we 
may leave to a later stage. 

The Primitive Religion 

The religion maintained under the Empire was a 
modification of a more primitive conception, of which, 
negleding many complicated and unsolved problems, 
we must understand the broad outline. Of the savage 
state of the Aryans, if it ever existed, no trace remains. 
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The races come before us not as individuals, nor of 
course as nations, but as tribes. In this state the mental 
outlook of each man, as socially and politically, so in 
religion, is confined to his own locality and tribe- 
membership. 

The primary idea of God might be, and was in a 
sense, monotheistic ; but with the indefiniteness which 
must attach to any numerical idea in the immaterial. 
If I have a pen and my friend has one, it is clear 
there are two pens ; but if my friend and I have the 
same idea on some subjedl, it is by no means equally 
clear whether there are two ideas or one ; nor even 
what precise meaning the word "two" has in this 
connexion. In any case the god was purely tribal, 
and with a settled tribe therefore local ; he was very 
powerful no doubt, but certainly not omnipotent, and 
was not connedled with the idea of creation. So far 
as the tribesman had a cosmology at all it belonged 
to a different set of ideas. As to other tribes, he would 
take it for granted that of course they also would have 
their gods, but he did not become a polytheist so 
long as he had no inducement to consider the logical 
consequences of what was entirely outside his own 
concerns. 

Further, this monotheism such as it was, did not, 
and under similar circumstances does not, exclude the 
recognition of other spiritual influences, good or bad, 
which may be invoked or appeased, nor of the elves 
or fairies, such as inhabit particular springs, groves or 
streams, the representatives on a large or small scale of 
natural forces. Among the Latins, less imaginative than 
the Greeks, the latter take a subordinate place, but the 
spiritual influences are represented by a number of 
vague but homely semi-personalities, corresponding to 
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a multitude of femiliar things or aftions, the threshold, 
the child's first cn% the various labours, the boundary 
of farm or state. 

The ReR^on of the RepubRc 

The growth of wider ideas, even such limited 
expansion as was implied in the first conception of 
Hellenic community, long before Homer's time, or of 
an Italian Republic, the mere fa6l, that is to say, of 
being obliged to take some intelligent account of other 
people, was as fatal to the religious as to the political 
system. Men first recognised, then borrowed, one 
another's gods, identified or distinguished them, made 
up systems which were necessarily polytheistic. When 
Herodotus called the Tyrian Mclcarth, H6rakles, he 
was conferring upon the latter an objeftive existence 
distinguishable from that of Ar^s or Apollo, which 
would have been incomprehensible to the primitive 
Hellenic tribesman. 

This theoretical polytheism was no more exclusive, 
even in the common mind, of the old monotheism 
than the latter had been of the former ; there were many 
worships of, conceptions of, approaches to, God. Whether 
one spoke or thought of Him by one name or by 
several, as one or as manifold, was a matter on which 
it never occurred to people to be consistent. The 
priest of Isis and the fiamen of Jupiter did not differ 
in convictions or opinions. Broadly speaking they had 
none to differ about. The whole aspedl and bearing 
of religion was none the less changed. The old god was 
a friend and ally; quite as real in his own way as 
the tribe-chief, although of course the conditions of 
personal intercourse were somewhat different. The 
Greek nymph was also as matter-of-fa6l a person as the 
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peasant's "Lob-lie-by-the-fire," and might well be met 
with at any time under favourable circumstances. 
The Latin numen was no doubt a much vaguer 
conception, but the polytheistic hierarchy was nothing 
but an imagery or a phraseology, quite consciously the 
creation of man's own mind, in relation to which the 
words "believe" or "true" had no meaning.* In 
the study of any developed form of heathenism it is 
most important to remember that the mythology is 
regarded as a quite voluntary matter, about which in 
general a man may hold any opinion he chooses. It is 
the religion, that is to say the observance, of the 
traditional rites and ceremonies which is regarded as 
obligatory upon anyone who does not wish to be 
considered as impious ; for however wearisome and 
formal, these were for men, just because they had not 
created them, the only effeftive witness to anything 
deeper than their own force or convenience. 

With the conquest of the Mediterranean world Rome 
necessarily opened her gates to every worship at once. 
Striftly and legally speaking each was licita to its own 
people ; to all others, and in all cases a new religion, 
was iUicita. In pradlice with the close of the republic, 
as befitted a cosmopolitan society, these old-fashioned 
distinctions gave way to an easy-going tolerance, the 
mark of general unbelief. 

The Religion of the Empire 
In bringing the ill-assorted medley of races and 



* To anyone who has been trained in a faith, this sort of haziness may 
seem impossible ; but if the student will read such a poem as Morris' Eroi, 
and Psyche, or for the matter of that any one of Shakespeare's historical 
plays, and ask himself "is it true?* in the difliculty of framinj* an answer 
which shall exactly express his meaning, possibly in the sense of irritation at 
having to frame one, he will find himself in the position of a heathen 
towards niN'thologv. We do not ask of a coat or tunic, "is it true?", 
but "does it fit?".' 
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provinces into one organised whole, the Emperors by 
the adaptation of an elastic system of government to all 
circumstances aimed at imposing a uniform Helleno- 
Roman civilisation, fatal as the jealous supervision 
required was to all spontaneous life ; and what was done 
for the political and social must be done also for the 
religious world. 

To disturb the ancient local worships was of course 
impossible, nor was such a course thought of. Still less 
was there any conception of making any one of these of 
universal obligation ; it would have been contrary to 
their very nature. As the Empire included peoples, so it 
included popular religions ; but as the Empire was one 
by a superincumbent ofEcialty, so there was created, at 
first spontaneously rather than by set purpose, an official 
worship in which all might, on striftly official occasions, 
meet. The objeft of worship was the genius of Rome, 
or of the Emperor, since the Emperor was Rome ; then 
of the departed Emperors ; or vaguely the Empire itself. 
Yet all these were evasions. In the end the mind 
must realise Its objedl as a matter of knowledge ; the 
materialised mind must see it as an objedl of sense, an 
"idol"; finally therefore and inevitably, the world was 
called upon to worship the Emperor. 

The Empire and Judaism 

It is obvious that the positive conviftion of the Jew 
could not really be fitted Into a system of this kind. 
There were grounds, and at times a desire, to proscribe 
it as a centre, necessarily seditious since the Empire 
tolerated no centre except itself. With the Druids this 
had been done, but Judaism presented a more complex 
problem. As professing positive truth it was by essence 
Catholic, since whatever is true must be true for all ; 

H 
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but the peculiarities of its charafter, ceremonial and 
other, made it in fad a local religion. To practical 
administration it seemed safer to accept it as such, 
and put up with the inconsistency of what by a little 
compromise was after all only a nuisance and an 
incident, rather than to run the risk of a religious 
conflidl by rousing the sense of conscience and faith. 
The official might and did revenge himself for the 
loss of uniformity by detestation and bullying. 



VI 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE EMPIRE 



The Legal Administration 

The Roman Empire at this time had not reached 
that particular stage of civilisation in which the 
executive and judicial funftions are sharply separated. 
Both powers were committed to the Provincial 
Governor, who thus, besides pronouncing sentence in 
cases covered with formal law or edidl (quastio)y 
might proceed by administrative aft whenever either 
the general peace or comfort or the interests of the 
Empire might seem to require (coercitio). This 
system was itself a great help in that elastic adaptation 
to local needs to which we have referred. It is 
important also to observe that the power of passing 
sentence of death had been withdrawn from the local, 
and confined to the imperial authorities, generally the 
legate or proconsul. 

The Persecution of Nero 

We have seen already that in the period covered by 
A£is the Imperial officials are in general a protedlion 
to the new seft ; for even when invoked by the charge 
of disturbance or seditio^ the only one to which they 
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would be likely to listen, they decline to interfere in a 
matter covered by the petty jurisdiftion of the local 
religion. A great change in policy commences with 
the year 64. The Christians had already become 
unpopular, partly through their alienation from the 
current of social life, partly through their interference, 
as in Ads xvi. and xvii. with certain trades or with 
family relations (wf aXKoTpuwitrKoiroQy I. Peter iv. 15).* 
The vague charges of abominable crimes (fagitia)y and 
of the odium humani generis which seemed a fitting 
description for poisoners, magicians and other nefarious 
persons, are however due to a much deeper and more 
energetic motive, which, however powerfully it may 
influence, always in truth finds considerable difficulty in 
accounting for and justifying itself. They profess to be 
the ground, they are in fa6l the expression and result, of 
the antipathy and dread felt for the unity and devotion 
which arise from the confidence of positive truth in a 
world to whose unbelief it is irritatingly incompre- 
hensible, and whose self-satisfa6lion it seems continually 
to imperil. 

Upon this se6l therefore Nero thought it safest to 
throw the blame of the great fire, and, although according 
to Tacitus he failed in diverting suspicion, a definite 
policy of repression was maintained. Hitherto a 
Christian could be condemned only for definite crimes 
which might be considered as proved against him. 
Now they were treated as a proscribed class, like 
brigands, and the mere name, if it could be brought 
home, sufficed. Suetonius mentions the punishment 
of Christians along with various desirable details of 
improved administration at Rome during Nero's reign. 



• Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 293. n. f. 
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Apparently there was no special law or edi6l, but 
every provincial would be expefted to shape his policy 
upon the Imperial precedent. The first epistle of 
S. Peter to the Christians of Asia Minor appears to 
coincide with the initiation of this persecution for 
the Name, as distinft from that for alleged crime 
(I. Peter iv. 15, 16). 

The Flavians 

The accession of the Flavian dynasty substituted a 
sincere and resolute policy for the mad personal 
caprices of the Julians. All the more did the new 
sovereigns appreciate the great danger created for the 
whole strufture of Imperialism by a faith which added 
the one alarming element of Catholicity to that force 
of personal and positive conviftion, the peculiar strength 
of which, even in the narrow and inconsistent form of 
Judaism, they had so much reason to know. The 
relatively long reign of Domitian, his personal cruelty, 
his revival of the claim 0^ Caligula to be addressed as 
Dominus et Deusy have tended to obscure as personal 
what was in fa6l a settled, and inevitable policy. We 
need not wonder that the Christians on their side, 
conscious only of a desire to live quietly, could not in 
the least understand this animosity. They were not 
statesmen, and the Emperors, who were, saw rightly that 
in the end there was no room for a universal system 
of submission to organised force, and a universal system 
of submission to truth by personal conviftion, to coexist 
in the world. S. John also saw the opposition and 
stated its consequences in the Apocalyptic vision of 
Babylon the Great. 

The Antonines 
The reign of Nerva afforded a short respite to "the 
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sudden and repeated calamities," referred to by S. 
Clement. The views and policy of Trajan, the most 
capable and thorough of administrators, are revealed to 
us upon this and other subjects with singular clearness in 
the correspondence of Pliny, while governor of Bithynia- 
Pontus. In 112 or 113 the latter wrote to ask 
the Emperor's guidance in dealing with the very large 
number of Christians discovered in his province. He 
had convinced himself that the charge of crimes was 
without foundation, and, perhaps by way of deferential 
suggestion, asks whether the Name was sufficient for 
condemnation ; whether he ought to have the Christians 
sought out, and what treatment should be given to those 
who submitted or had already abandoned the se6l. On 
the first point Trajan was inexorable, but on the other 
two he was willing to abate the stringency of the law. 
Christians were not to be sought, and might be pardoned 
on recantation. 

The nervous anxiety about permitting any kind of 
independent association within the Empire, manifested 
by Trajan elsewhere in this correspondence and which 
led subsequently to attacks upon the Church as an 
organisation, has here no place. Jealousy is only 
conscious as yet of something which is depriving the 
individual of that Imperial ideal of perfe6l docility and 
plasticity which was rapidly merging into helplessness. 

The two relaxations were no doubt prompted simply 
by humanitarian considerations, but they present in 
form an inconsistency which could hardly have been 
allowed if an explicit law had been contravened ; nor if 
such had been the case, is it likely that an experienced 
lawyer would have thought it necessary to ask in- 
structions. There is a vague impression that early 
Christians were all heroes, but available evidence tends 
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to show that, as we might expc6l of average men, cases 
of lapse were very numerous : yet the final result of 
Trajan's policy was none the less, perhaps all the more, 
to enchance the value of martyrdom in a very 
remarkable way. Hitherto every man had always 
known that in becoming a Christian he took his life 
in his hands ; but now, even before the tribunal, he had 
not merely opportunity, but often kindly inducement, to 
save his life. 

A further relaxation of policy was initiated by the 
sceptical and cynical Hadrian, a man who pried into all 
religions and believed in none, and who in his rescript 
to Minucius Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, ordered 
about 124 that instead of popular clamour only a 
responsible accuser should be heard with proof of an 
offence against the law, subje6l in case of failure to all 
penalties of false accusation. The perhaps intentional 
vagueness as to whether the Name still constituted such 
an offence would scarcely encourage many to undertake 
the very unpopular office of a delator^ now that it 
was at once dangerous and unprofitable. Antoninus Pius 
repeated the prohibition against tumultuous a6lion, 
although the A^a Polycarpi^ in other respefts a typical 
example of the a6lion of a humane provincial, anxious 
to save but perplexed over the stubbornness of an idea of 
truth which would seem to him meaningless in this 
connexion, shows how much easier it was to prohibit 
than to prevent the influence of popular demand. 

Marcus Aurelius was a sincere but narrow theorist, 
bent on reviving a genuine but philosophised Paganism 
with an idealising return to the old social principles, 
elements the incompatibility of which he failed to 
perceive. His anti-Christian effort, the climax of which 
came at the persecution at Lyons and Vienne described 
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in the letter given by Eusebius, was like the rest of his 
policy, a personal interlude, a short but retrograde 
movement. The Christians were once more sought out, 
the delators encouraged, the charges of crimes seriously 
entertained. 

TTie Apologists 

We have then traced out, and we must carefully 
distinguish, first the inherent reasons, secondly the 
legal forms, thirdly the excuses made, for the persecution 
of Christianity by the governmental authorities of the 
Empire; but it must not be forgotten that such aftion 
could only be in fa6l a dependent incident on a large 
scale of the strife which was fought out in the individual 
conscience. It would be natural to suppose that in 
following this the writings of the Apologists, whose 
professed business it was to state the claim of 
Christianity, would indicate to us the points found of 
most influence. Yet beyond the suspicion of one- 
sidedness, it is not hard to see why the work of these 
men must always remain of so little practical result. In 
a world in which the adlors are so seldom conscious of 
their true motives, little else ought to be expefted from 
men who are making it their business rather to answer 
than to study. 

The apologists certainly realised that their true 
method against all accusations lay in the statement of 
what Christianity adlually was and was achieving. By 
the very fad of their appeal however they had 
constituted the heathen their judges. In this court it 
was necessary to veil, it was hard not to minimise, those 
parts of Christianity which the heathen would resent ; 
the remainder, which the latter might appreciate and 
would consent to patronise, which alone therefore it 
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was of use to put forward, could consist of little but 
the obvious common-places of a claim to superior 
morality, and a quite needless attack upon the futility of 
material idolatry ; even the attempt to state what the 
incriminated doftrine was, became, necessarily from the 
nature and temper of the audience to which it was 
addressed, a very defective statement of the real power 
and convictions of those whom they sought to justify. 



VII 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WEST 



Roman Philosophy 

Since then we cannot take the older religions too 
seriously, we have to try and see what alternatives the 
world had to offer to the Christianity it rejefted, 
and first of all in the western or Roman world. The 
philosopher Zeno was a Greek of course : so also were 
Epicurus and the early Academics. In the age when, 
after the death of Aristotle all original Greek thought 
had come to an end, and after the death of Alexander 
all worthy political a6lion, there seemed little left to do 
except to make up schemes of how to live. 

According to the Stoics, the intelleftual life of the 
individual is sufficient to himself, and all the outer 
world is an order sufficient to itself According to the 
Epicureans, the sensual life, regulated or unregulated, is 
the only reality, and all outer things are a mere chance. 
The Academics were frankly agnostic ; there was a 
great deal to be said for and against every view of life, 
and it was a pleasant pastime to say it. Seeing that to 
the Greeks of this age {cir. 250 b.c.) there was nothing 
much worth living for, the particular theories mattered 
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very little till they were taken up by a stronger and 
more serious race. Whatever Lucretius and Cicero did 
for the last two philosophical systems, it was Stoicism 
which appealed most strongly to the Roman mind. 
Its ideal of moral self-discipline corresponded to 
all that was best in their mind ; its end of self-sufficiency 
gave an objed of hope, especially under the Empire 
when men were despairing of all other things. It was 
the doftrine of Cato the younger, of Seneca, of Epi^letus 
and of one greater than any of these in whom we 
propose to follow it. 

Chara£ier of Marcus AureRus 

The moral force of any system may be tested most 
broadly by its capacity to elevate the ideals and to 
maintain the restraint of average mankind, but a more 
accurate and scientific perception of its value can be 
gained by analysing first its complex efFedls in its chosen 
saints, and considering afterwards their relation to men 
of lesser gifts. From what has been said it will be 
evident that the primitive Roman religion was not 
incapable of producing a certain spiritual discipline, 
though within somewhat narrow limits. The Hellenised 
mythology enlarged the intelleftual outlook of religion, 
but at the expense of its moral value. 

Marcus Aurelius became sole Emperor in 161 ; 
a man of singular natural religiousness and earnestness 
as a youth ; trained in all the sophistry and false 
rhetoric of his age, yet absolutely pure and unpre- 
tentious ; self-restrained, yet with a depth of simple 
human affcdion for wife and child, for babes and 
children everywhere — the sure mark of a CHRisT-like 
mind though a little inconsistent with the theories of 
his philosophy.. Fulfilling as a philosopher upon the 
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throne that requirement for perfedl government which 
Plato held impossible, his reign, like that of S. Louis 
whom he closely resembles, is not happy reading ; 
wars with the Parthians and with the Goths, ominous, 
unending, draining the resources of the Empire, which 
to crown all is swept by a terrible pestilence from which 
it never recovered ; crossed also by the dark shadows 
first of Lucius Verus, then of his son Commodus, to 
whose faults a certain strain of weakness makes him 
fatally blind. 

The Meditations 

It is the very fa6l of these distractions which give 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius their vital power. 
He might have wished to be a philosopher, but God 
willed that he should be a man, that he might speak to 
men. "His religion," says M. Renan, "is the absolute 
religion ; that which results from a high moral 
conscience placed face to face with the universe." It 
is as this that we take it ; the measure of the uttermost 
that heathenism can reach by way of a moral substitute 
for Christianity. As in his life we have compared him 
to S. Louis, so his book is the rival of the De Imitatione, 

Wherever we open it, on the most cursory study, it 
it is evident that we are reading the record of a 
tremendous struggle, but it is to be remarked that the 
struggle is one not as in the Psalms with the powers of 
evil, nor as in other devotional books with his own 
fallen nature. The writer of the Meditations has 
engaged himself, his own mind, reason and personality, 
against the whole external universe. As he contemplates 
his own life, he finds fads, impressions, aftions, that is to 
say, things already existing, or deeds of others, mental 
ideas concerning these formed spontaneously within his 
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own mind, adlions which he has himself to perform, 
crowding ceaselessly in upon his imagination and reason, 
as it were from without, and claiming notice. They 
are not however a succession of isolated events or 
phenomena. They have a harmony and order in a 
great whole. At times he thinks himself a mere part of 
it, he must be content to drift with it. 

That which Nature esteems profit and convenience should 
seem to you like your own health. When anything adverse 
happens, take it quietly ; it is for the health of the universe, 
and the prosperity of Zeus. (v. 8.) 

The name of Zeus, the repeated acknowledgments of 
the possibility or even fa6l of a Divine purpose, must not 
mislead us. To the Stoic, such phrases are a mere name 
for a First Cause, a primary hypothesis, about which 
some have tried to form a definite faith, but which to 
him lies so far outside the praftically human that he 
does not feel sufficiently concerned to be even vague 
on the subject. After all his admission of the order and 
providence of the world, he is no more concerned with 
them than a ripe olive in its tree. It bears him and he 
acquiesces, (iv. 28.) 

Man however cannot reconcile himself by any effort 
to being a mere wheel or shaft, a planet or an insedl, in 
a revolving cycle of force, nor has Marcus Aurelius any 
desire so to reconcile himself. As he cannot trust in 
that of which the nature and end are unknowable, his 
only chance of escape from submission and slavery to the 
merely material lay in a ceaseless vigilance and mental 
discipline by which, whatever happened, the soul should 
be self-concentrated, self-sufficient to its own life. 
"Remember," "consider," "manage your life," recurring 
on every page are the key-words of this effort, the ideal 
of Stoicism. 
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The way to despise the pleasure of a fine song, dance, or 
athletic exercise, is this. Take the music to pieces, and 
examine the notes by themselves. *Is it this, or this, single 
sound that has overcome me?' You would be ashamed to- 
admit it. So with dancing, consider every movement and 
gesture apart, (xi. 2.) 

This is no isolated or accidental passage, but the 

clearest and most central expression of Marcus Aurclius' 

whole aim, and the method he was driven to use. If 

the soul is to be self-sufficient, she must not allow 

herself to be influenced by what is external, whether 

pains or pleasures ; but this indifference is not natural^ 

and the philosopher can find no way of attaining it 

except by rigidly contemplating only the separated and 

tinexciting bits of such influences, e,g.y notes or postures. 

In this way, however, he is ignoring the supremely 

important faft of relation, which is at least as real as 

the parts related. In other words the high moral 

conscience, having come face to face with the universe, 

has found itself so utterly overpowered and overborne 

that it can only maintain itself at all by resolutely 

shutting its eyes to that by which the universe, as 

cosmosy is in fact constituted. 

Marcus Aurelius and his World 
When a man thus finds it necessary to repudiate 
relation in the interest of his own self-sufficiency what 
result will it have upon his duty ; since duty is wholly 
concerned with relation? That he did not altogether 
escape the dangers of his own radically false attitude is 
evident from his treatment of suicide. *'If the room 
smokes I leave it, and there is an end" (v. 29). That 
the moral conscience in his case continued high was 
due, as we have hinted above, not to his philosophy, 
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but to the inconsistency of his honest singlc-mindedness. 
Consistently or inconsistently, the book is certainly 
pervaded with a strong sense of duty, but it is duty 
in which he rather acquiesces than rejoices, and in 
this we believe lies the explanation of why his reign 
was so much less a success than that of many men 
far his inferiors. 

The mischief that this self-concentration must work 
in men of less purity of aim and self-forgetfulness is 
averted by its utter impossibility to them. By his own 
confession its basis lay in his own charader, education, 
high position and standing in affairs. He rejedls the 
idea of immortality (iv. 21), as might be expeded ; 
there was enough otherwise with which to be satisfied : — 

Take care to remember that you are a man and a 
Roman (11. 5). Recollect how you have behaved yourself all 
along .... Recollect how much business you have been 
engaged in, and what you have had streu|>th to endure (v. 31). 

It is, therefore, confessedly, at best a gospel for great men. 

One of the most marked distindions between 
Christianity and heathenism lies in the immense gulf 
the latter makes between its saints and its average men. 
* However short we may fall of the ideal, every Christian 
feels that Thomas Kempis speaks of a hope which is 
ours, not because we are strong, but because we are 
weak. Yet his own contemporaries scoffed at the 
philosophic Emperor, who represented so little any- 
thing the majority of them felt or cared for. The 
fad is that while Marcus Aurelius fled from the 
world to take refuge in himself, the majority of 
mankind finds the distradions and even pleasures of 
the world more tolerable, and the duties and incidents 
in it more intelligible, than their own companionship 
or the study of their own nature. 
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It would be therefore a mistake to regard Marcus 
Aurelius, as has been done, as in any sense a "seeker 
after Christ." He had on the other hand deliberately- 
refused to seek after anything outside himself. It 
followed that his whole mental position was in direft 
antithesis to that of the Christians. His ideal of 
self-content they declared to be a sin. The order he 
accepted but ignored, they declared to be the order of 
their Father, in which, and not In them selves, was their 
whole hope and delight. Thus inverting all philosophy, 
they yet showed a self-control, a content, a fearlessness 
of death, beyond his own. What could a philosoper 
do but call it perversity (xi. 3), and when in their 
insane way they crossed the law, with more irritation 
than was consistent with his principles, leave them 
to the wild beasts ? 

It has been said that the Empire failed, because 
it did not educate. No doubt there were many other 
reasons, but, so fir as this goes, it will have been obvious 
from the above that the Empire could not educate 
because it had nothing to teach. Whatever a man's 
faith may be, whether in natural science, in "culture," 
or in God, he will make an effort to give It to 
others. Marcus Aurelius, with all his nobleness, had 
no faith. He was visibly holding on in despair ; and 
one's own self and despair are not valid bases for any 
education. 



VII 

THE RELIGIOUS SPECULATIONS OF THE 

EAST 



The Platonic Revival 

Stoicism, therefore, was the natural philosophy with men 
of the ruling race. It was in harmony with their peculiar 
strength, careless of philosophic details, to maintain a 
a dignified theatrical attitude and stridl propriety of 
language about God, even if it meant nothing, and 
about Nature of which a man "must speak well," even 
while his whole effort was to shake himself clear from it. 

Outside this circle, especially in the East, where 
the Greek mind in alliance with the Roman was 
beginning again to lift itself up, men were not so 
easily contented, and the readlion against scepticism 
began with a revival of Platonism as early as the 
middle of the first century. No philosopher could 
help feeling that religion must be monotheistic, 
and that the myths as they stood were infamous ; 
yet it was impossible, not merely for historic reasons, 
to part with the past. The old Hellenic temper and 
worship which it was sought to idealise were essentially 
bright and joyous. They had little room for sorrow. 
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and no power to understand sin. Even in its best days, 
knowing nothing of the broken and contrite hearty 
instead of penitence, heathenism, half in secret and 
ashamed, found in phrensy and the practice of magic a 
disastrous but necessary relief for emotion and the 
pressing sense of fear. Under the Empire, while the 
old hopefulness was giving way to a settled melancholy 
and apprehension, wc may understand why men, in 
spite of legal prohibitions, drew largely on the wildest 
superstitions of the East. There is nothing in all 
heathenism more pathetic, nor, as an answer at once 
to the claims of Hellenism and of Stoicism, more 
complete than the epitaph of a young girl near Rome : 
Procope^ manus levo contra Dcum qui me innocentem sustulit. 

When the philosopher attempted to formulate the 
nature of the One and Infinite, he could only admit 
that as absolute and self-sufficient it was unmoved, 
therefore "Apathetic," needing nothing from man, and 
unattainable. Apathetic in this sense might be good 
Greek, but- the result was pretty nearly what the word 
implies in English. As pure beneficence God must 
be even more incapable of wrath than of any other 
emotion. It is not without significance, as Prof. 
Maurice points out, that the Stoic Seneca, who wrote 
the De Ira, a treatise on the folly and uselessnes of 
anger, subsequently congratulated the Emperor Nero 
on the public-spirited murder of his own mother. 
The treatise and the congratulations had indeed a 
common cause. The world was getting much too 
rotten and hopeless to make it worth while to feel 
strongly about anything. Certainly the gods did not. 

The philosopher could not help being conscious 
that matters could not be left here. All he had 
succeeded in doing was to banish God altogether from 
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sympathy with His creatures, and with the world. If 
religion were in any way to correspond to life, the 
lesser gods, laijiove'7, must be brought back as the only 
means which could be suggested of filling the gap. Of 
course it was impossible that God Himself should be 
influenced by sacrifice or prayer, but the lesser demons 
might be appeased. The adlual result was that while 
the philosopher got a new and delightful subjc6l for 
le6lures and speculations on the One, Infinite, etc., 
the pradlical working religion became demon-worship. 
The Apostle said with absolute accuracy, "they 
sacrifice to demons {lai^ovhi-) and not to God'* 
(I. Cor. X. 20). Demon may not have the explicit 
force of devil, but, as the mythologies admit, a spiritual 
force which is independent of God and not limited 
by the conception of beneficence, must sooner or 
later be involved in the idea of opposition and evil. 
It is argued that this was only a debasement of the 
true Hellenic worship, just as Hindu Polytheism is a 
debasement of an earlier purity of conception to which 
modern reformers propose to return. Yet it was a 
quite inevitable debasement, which every philosopher 
had in one shape or another to accept. Even in its 
purest form, heathen religion was not the basis nor the 
san6lion of morality but a substitute for it. The 
philosophies which were religious were not moral ; the 
philosophies which were moral were not religious. 

The Asiatic Contnbution 

The philosophic unity of God and the human poly- 
theism could not be left juxta-posed in this haphazard 
fashion ; but, just where the Greek found himself at a 
stand-still, Asia came in to offer two new elements, the 
Persian dualism and the Semitic mysticism of numbers. 
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From the former a special worship of the sun under 
the name of Mithras, as the type of goodness, spread 
with some Western modifications widely throughout 
the Empire. It professed a moral standard and even 
aimed at moral discipline. It had its grades of initiation 
marked by mystic ceremonies, some of which bore so 
close a resemblance to the Christian Sacraments that 
many writers* asserted that they were in fa6l an 
imitation ; while others were of a very different kind, 
and were certainly believed to include human sacrifices 
and perhaps licentiousness. No doubt in different places 
it was capable of great elasticity. Indeed, between 
180-240 under imperial favour, it seemed not 
unlikely to become the universally accepted religion. 
Doctrine in the sense of positive truth of course there 
was none. It was a highly mystic symbolism, leaning 
towards magic. The numerical equivalents of Meithras 
in Greek letters add up to 365 ; there are always great 
possibilities, from a magical point of view, about any 
word which will do that. 

We have already t described the process by which the 
simple idea of dualism gave way to that of emanations, 
aeons, not beings so much as separated parts of Being, 
by which alone the Perfedl, Who dwelt in the Pleroma 
or Bythos, could come in contadl with lower things. 
The aeons were really limited ideas, such as Wisdom, 
Power, Silence, Logos, and by the aid of mystic numbers 
they might be arranged in pairs, or threes, or sevens ; 
they came to eight, or twelve, or thirty and one over, 
or three hundred and sixty five, or anything else, 
according as the fancy or ingenuity of the speculator 



* Just. Mar. Dial. c. Iryfh. §70. Orig. Adv. Ccls. \i. 22. Tert. Dc Pnvsc, 
Her. 40. 

t p. 66 above. 
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might suggest. To know them was salvation. The 
esoteric who did know was the gnostic ; the exoteric or 
outsider was a mere psychic. Here also it will be 
unnecessary to point out that to ask whether the 
gnostic beReved in his system would show an inapprecia- 
tion of his real objeft. The moral tendency of 
Gnosticism was distinftly less than that of Mithraism ; 
its magical capabilities higher; its influence in one 
form or another very wide. 

The Gnostic Heresies, 

Apart from their interest as a phase of heathen 
speculation, it will be necessary for us to pay some 
special attention to those gnostic se6ls which were 
formed by an ecledlic combination of Christian and 
heathen elements. The resulting systems may be 
divided into two groups ; those which were in one 
way or another primarily Christian, and those which 
were primarily heathen. 

Of the beginnings of the former, in the first century, 
we know very little. Concerning the Nicolaitanes 
there is no more real information than can be 
conjedured from Revelation. The teaching ofCerinthus, 
a somewhat later opponent of S. John, was probably in 
the main Ebionite, but with some gnostic additions. 
Simon Magus seems to have been a better known 
teacher, and more stridlly gnostical, but his historical 
importance is due to the use of his name in the 
apocryphal Clementine writings, through his identifica- 
tion by Justin Martyr, probably in error, with the 
Simon of Afts viii., both being of Samaria. 

Marcion, however, who was the son of a bishop 
in Pontus, is much the most important representative 
of this type, although he was the extreme opposite 
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of an Ebionite. The Judaising opposition to S. Paul 
provoked a very strong readlion in the early Churchy 
of which an example may be seen in the Epistle 
of Barnabas^ a first century work ascribed by all early 
writers, such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Eusebius, to the Apostle himself, however hard that 
view may be to accept in regard to the character 
of the book. S. Paul had contended that circumcision 
and the ritual law were not intended to be of permanent 
obligation; the writer of this Epistle maintained that 
they never had been intended for observ^ance at all, 
and that by literal obedience the Jews had transgressed 
the Divine commands and been deceived by an evil 
angel (§9). Marcion was more consistent, and insisted 
that the Old Testament was at hopeless variance with 
the New. The former was in fa6l the work of a 
different God, the Just Demiurge, or manufacturer of the 
world, not a creator, because matter also was an eternal 
principle. When mankind became involved in utter 
ruin through transgression of an impossible law, the 
good God of the New Testament came out of His 
retirement. Marcion was excommunicated by his 
father, and came to Rome, where he met with Cerdo,. 
a somewhat older teacher, whose work he carried on. 
From the various accounts, it is impossible to be quite 
clear how much share in the result belongs to each. 

Of the heretical opinions of Tatian, the once-- 
philosopher and pupil of Justin Martyr, the author of the 
Diatesseron, the earliest of all gospel harmonies, we 
know no more than that he was the founder of the 
Encratitesy the se6l of abstinence, alike from marriage, 
and from all that concerned the corporal body. An 
extreme example of the other form, which was 
primarily heathen, may be found in the Ophites, a 
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seft mainly found in Egypt, which worshipped the Good 
God of Wisdom under the form of a Serpent. Their 
attitude to the Old Testament, however, was almost 
a caricature of that of the Marcionites. Some of 
the latter had added a third, or Wicked God, for 
the care of the heathen ; but a certain Ophite set^, 
named Cainites, made the God of the Old Testament 
wicked, and in consequence regarded Adam in his fall, 
and Cain as saints, and the saints as sinners. 

The schemes of Basil ides and Valentin us, wild as 
they look to us, are plain common-sense compared .to 
the extravagances of the Ophites. The two former 
have considerable similarity, but that of Valentinus is 
the more finished. According to Valentinus from the 
Bythos proceeded the hierarchies of aeons, the ogdoad^ 
the riecady and the dodecad^ thirty in all, with one extra. 
From these and their doings proceeded others, such as 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, Jesus, the Demiurge, and the 
angels. With Basllides the aeons were in sevens, and 
came to 365, which is Abrasax, the Arabic Abracadabra. 
It was all very poetic, and sometimes interesting; and 
it meant just nothing at all, except profundity. 

So far as anv of these schemes were Christian, thev 
held the Incarnation to be docctic, i.e., in appearance 
only. Christ was an aeon ; or the Man Jesus received 
an aeon at His baptism which left Him at the 
Passion. Sometimes the Passion was docctic ; or Jesus 
changed appearances with Simon the Cyrenian, and 
mocked while he was crucified in His stead. The 
appalling moral obliquity required for the invention 
of this last idea is not without significance. The 
se6ls professed a somewhat varying regard for Holy 
Scripture, selecting such books as lent themselves most 
easily to their own stand-point, and even amending 
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these wherever necessary by an arbitrary criticism on 
the ground of interpolation. 

Summary 

If now we attempt to gather together the tangled 
thread of heathenism under the early Empire, we shall 
find there are three main lines. 

First we have religion proper, the instinft of worship 
to the unseen power, which had given rise to the old 
formal rites now felt to be meaningless, and which 
culminated in the worship of the Emperor as the visible 
expression of power upon earth. Secondly, the sense of 
sin and sorrow awoke the yearning for redemption, 
and satisfaflion for these emotions was sought in the 
Eastern rites such as Mithraism. Magic was a point of 
union between the first and second. It was an appeal 
to the unknown on behalf of the perplexities of man. 
Thirdly, intelledlual speculation reached its highest 
point in the Neo-Platonist philosophy of the Infinite. 

It is not to be supposed that these three principles 
were in pra6lice exclusive of one another. There were 
probably few men of culture who did not make use of 
them all from time to time. At the same time, 
however, there was no real conne6lion between them. 
The philosopher might explain polytheism and sacrifice, 
as necessary efforts of the imperfe6l mind to realise the 
abstract, but, although he could not escape them, he 
could not really justify them. The attempt to remedy 
this want of unity was made by the gnostic by the 
process of ecle6llclsm, i.^., the selc6lIon of bits of all 
available schemes, and the working of these bits into 
a complete pattern. For this reason he should not be 
confounded with the Neo-Platonist. The latter was 
a philosopher, a seeker of truth, a scientist, who 
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according to his light, by inference, tried to determine 
how things were and must be. The gnostic was a mere 
artist in mosaic, making a system purely at his own 
fancy out of the materials others supplied. 
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THE THIRD CENTURY 



INTRODUCTION 

T^he Empire after Commodus 
For this period Gibbon (ch. iv.-ix.) still remains the 
best authority, and should be read in Mr. Bury's edition. 
It would be impossible, as it is unnecessary for ecclesiastical 
purposes, to attempt to get up the details, though the principal 
names are important. Gibbon himself is a study hardly less 
interesting than his narrative. It must be remembered that 
on all matters touching philosophy or religion he writes as an 
infidel, and the aim of undermining by a contemptuous irony 
the faith whose power and victory he has to record is never 
far from his mind. 

S. Irenaus 
Irenaeus Con, Har. is translated in Clarke's series. Book II, 
contains the best part of the argument, of which LIpsius' 
article in the D.C.B., pp, 268-271 gives a general analysis. 
The most recent researches on the origin of the Galilean 
Church are Duchesne's Pastes Episcopaux de Vancienne GauUy 
of which a review will be found in the Church ^arterfy, 
vol. XXXVIII., 1894, p. 393. An interesting account of 
Irenaeus is in Bright's fVaymarks in Church History ch. i. 

K 
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Clement of Alexandria 

Dr. Bigg^s Bampton Lectures on the Christian Platonzsts 
of Alexandria are the recognised authority for these writers. 
Bp. Kaye^K essay on Clement is republished in the A. & M . 
Theol. Library. The D.C.B. article is by Bp. Westcott 
and contains some very useful summaries of the different 
books. Clement can after all be understood best by getting 
some sort of familiarity with his own writings, which arc 
translated in Clarke's series. C. Kingsley's lectures on the 
Alexandrian Schools gives really the easiest, and to the 
general student a sufficiently accurate view of the great 
university. 

Origen 

The literature on Origen is enormous. Modem theology, 
especially in England, has entered on a phase of reaction 
against S. Augustine and the Latin influences, which has lent 
a new importance and interest to Origen as the earliest 
satisfactory representative of the Greek theological tendencies- 
Bigg's Bampton Lectures are much the best account available, 
but there is a shorter and very good sur\'ey in his Neo- 
Platonism, ch. x. The article in the D.C.B. gives a fuller 
account of Origen 's critical work on Holy Scripture. Bp. 
Westcott, the writer, has also inserted an essay on Origen 
in his Religious Thought in the West. The personal part is 
very interesting, but the review of his influence is misleading 
from the predominance of what may be called the cosmological 
and anthropological aspects of his work, aspects which to 
Origen as a Greek were not so primarj' as they are to 
Bp. Westcott as a Western. The chapters of the De 
Principii, referred to in the lectures, ought to be read, 
especially the introduction, the first book and the summary 
at the end of the fourth. 

Monarchianism 
The only full and adequate accounts of Monarchianism 
are in Domer's Doctrine of the Person of Christy div. i, 
voi. II.; and in Hamack's Histcry of Dcgma^ vol. III. (part i 
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of Engl. Transl.). Both are somewhat diffuse ; but while 
Domer is obscure and somewhat difficult to follow, Hamack 
is relatively clear, but, as has been observed, coloured 
throughout by his theological prepossessions. He is anxious 
to suggest that the primitive faith was as "simple" and 
untheological in reality as the forms which were used to 
express it, although, with perfect honesty, he makes admissions 
which, as we have pointed out, invalidate such a conclusion. 
The account in the D.C.B., sub SabcUianism, is shorter but 
scarcely adequate. 

7'ertullian 

The Catholic works of Tertullian are translated in the 
Oxford Library^ with a valuable preface by Dr. Pusey. It is to 
be regretted that the plan of that work did not allow of the 
inclusion of the Adversus Fraxeam^ which will be found 
in Clarke's series. The D.C.B. gives analyses of all 
Tertullian's works, but the latter part of the last chapter 
has been in general drawn from Hamack. 

S. Hippoljtus 

The Hippolytean literature is somewhat considerable. The 
fullest account is in Dr. Dollinger's Hipfolytus and Calllstus j 
Dr. Lightfoot's view is in S. Clement of Rome, vol. II. /. 
377 etscq.-y Dr. Salmon's in the D.C.B. 

Upon the doctrinal position it is difficult not to feel that 
Dr. Dollinger allowed himself to assume on the part of the 
Roman Church a clearness of position as to the consequences 
of points at issue, rather in harmony with later times tslian 
with the actual period under discussion. 

S. Cyprian 
For all matters concemed with S. Cyprian his own letters 
and treatises are the first and final authority, although the 
notices in Eusebius are occasionally important. Archbp. 
Benson's biography of S. Cyprian is of course the best modern 
work, but the shorter and most admirable notice in the 
D.C.B. will suffice. 
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The Revival of Diocletian 
The general history will be found in Gibbon. The- 
arrangements of Diocletian were carried on and perfected by 
Constantine (see Gibbon, ch. xvii. and Mr. Bury's appen- 
dices, 10, II, 12), and it is not always easy to say which, 
of the two is responsible for particular developments. This 
chapter is of special importance from the great influence 
which the civil government henceforward begins to exert, 
both directly and indirectly, upon ecclesiastical affairs. 

'Theology in the East 
Of Gregory Thaumaturgus (on whom the article in the 
D.C.B. is crude and unsympathetic), and Firmilian, very 
little is really known. There is an exceptionally lucid 
account of Paul of Samosata in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
by Prof. Hamack, and one somewhat fuller in the History of 
Dogma III. //>. 37-48. Prof. Hamack is quite convinced 
that Paul and the Monarchians represented very nearly the 
original Christian faith, and that the opposition arose entirely 
from the new Origenistic philosophical theology. I have 
tried in the preceding chapter to trace out from the evidence 
what seems to me the obvious and real relation in the Church 
between philosophic thought and common faith. Mr. 
Conybeare has undertaken to prove that the Armenian 
"Paulicians" were in fact Paulianists, though it seems obvious 
that they had absorbed other elements, probably Manichaan. 
A very interesting review of this sect, with an important 
examination of how far Adoptlonism can be considered a 
primitive Christian belief, will be found in the Church 
^arttrly, vol. XLVIL, 1899, p. 365. 

Manichaism 
Much the best account of Manlchaeism will be found. at 
the end of the History of Dogma, vol. III. 

Donatism 
The best account of this stage of Donatism is in Hefele's 
Councils, 1. p. 172, where the Canons of Aries will be found 
in full. 
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part 3— xrbe Xi;bfr& Centurg 

I 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE AFTER COMMODUS 



From the death of Marcus Aureliu^ and the accession 
of his son Commodus in 1 80 a.d. Gibbon dates the begin- 
ning of the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 
Since its foundation by Augustus, who reigned fifty years, 
except for the period from the latter years of Tiberius 
till the death of Nero in 68 a.d., and for the isolated 
reign of Domitian, it was ruled by a succession of 
exceptionally able men. Certainly heathen civilisation 
had all reasonable fair play and every chance in its 
attempt to establish a permanent and solid system 
having within it the seed of life ; yet, so little had it 
succeeded, that now in one moment the whole fabric 
began to collapse. Based upon radically false principles, 
continually dwindling in the number of population 
and in buoyancy of spirit, sure signs of general 
immorality, the greatest ability can impart no strength 
to a state; it can only avail while it lasts to hold in 
check the visible results, and thereby hide the stages 
of the steady decay, the full extent and attainment of 
which are at once revealed in the opportunity which 
must sooner or later be afforded by the accession of 
a weak ruler. 
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Commodus is a thirteen year repetition of a some- 
thing worse than Nero. The latter degraded the 
Emperor to the conception of a music hall singer oP 
a low type. Commodus brought him down to the 
level of a prize-fighter. Being in due time murdered^ 
Pertinax replaced him and was murdered a few days 
later by the Praetorian guards, who then put the 
Empire up to public auction. After some animated 
bidding they closed for about ^200 a man with 
Didius Julianus, who bought dd days of unhappy and 
distradled empire at the cost of most of a vast fortune 
and all the rest of his life. The ornamental Praetorians, 
being of little use at real fighting he and they were 
put an end to as soon as Severus with the Pannonian. 
legions could get to Rome. 

After a long civil war against other claimants with 
equal title but inferior troops Severus established his. 
position, and reigned for eighteen years with vigour and 
ability, restrained the legions, and reorganised the 
Praetorians with picked troops as a central counter-^ 
poise to the frontiers. His own sense of the value 
of it all to himself is summed up in his well known 
phrase, omnia fui et nihil expedit; the value of it to- 
the world is seen in what followed. 

He left the Empire to his two sons. Of these 
Caracalla had his brother Geta stabbed in his own 
presence, and after six years was murdered by Macrinus,. 
who was murdered a year later. His successor, 
Heliogabalus, the priest of Mithra, a type of the 
lowest beastliness, was after four years displaced in 
222 A.D. in favour of his cousin Alexander, an 
amiable youth, not without ability, who reigned for 
thirteen years while things went fairly well. He in 
his turn was dispossessed by the Thracian savage 
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Maximin, whose principal claim to Empire originated 
in his capacity to keep up with a horse and after- 
wards wrestle with six men. Three years of him 
were sufficient. 

After 238 A.D. we drift through six years, which 
include several revolutions and much loss of life, to 
Philip the Arabian. Six years later he is struck down 
in his turn by Decius, and with him a little variety 
comes into the dreary talc. Dissatisfied with its own 
efforts at self-destrudlion the Empire receives a little 
assistance from without. All this while three great 
enemies are battering at the gates of the European 
frontier ; on the Rhine the Franks, the Alamanni in 
the Bavarian angle, on the Danube the Goths. The 
latter pressed on by the Huns behind began to cross 
over, first by permission, then in multitudes by force. 
Decius, the first who endeavoured by deliberate policy 
to crush the Church, took alarm and went to meet 
them, was trampled into the swamps and disappeared 
for ever. The Goths were bought off. After two 
more puppets. Valerian undertook in the East to beat 
back the rising power of Persia under Sapor. In 260 
A.D. he was hemmed in, captured and treated as a 
slave with every indignity. In eighty years since the 
death of Marcus Aurelius the Empire had got through 
fourteen Emperors, of whom one died a natural death, 
two fell in battle, and eleven were in one way or 
another murdered. 
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S. IRENiEUS 



Irenaus and the GalHcan Church 
We have already referred to Irenaeus as the last link 
between the Apostolic age and the third century. On 
the whole we may assign 126 as the best approxima- 
tion to the date of his birth. In youth he was the 
pupil of Polycarp at Smyrna, so that in later life he 
thought there was nothing he remembered so well. 
Perhaps a little before the death of his muster, he 
became himself a teacher at Rome, and finally priest 
at Lyons, where he succeeded Pothinus as bishop 
when the latter was martyred in the outbreak of 177. 
All our positive information about the Church in 
Gaul is connected either with Irenaeus himself, or with 
this persecution of which a full account is given in 
the letters of the Confessors at Lyons and Vienne, 
preserved by Eusebius (H.E. V. i.). The desire to find 
a non-Roman origin for the British Church has led 
many Anglican writers to trace the foundation of the 
Gallican Churches through the Greek city of Marseilles 
to Ephesus and S. John. In favour of this theory it 
must be observed that the letter in question is addressed 
to "the brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia," and 
that even apart from Irenaeus and perhaps Pothinus, 
three of the martyrs bear Greek names, two being 
specified as Asiatics. 

On the whole it seems clear, however, that the 
"Ephesine" theory cannot be seriously maintained. 
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The argument drawn from Greek charafteristics in 
the Gallican liturgies is probably an anachronism, and 
in any case capable of a different explanation.* At 
this time even the Church of Rome was itself Greek, 
and there is no reason to suppose that its use was 
different from that of Gaul so far as either was at all 
fixed. The earliest Liturgical forms, Gallican or other, 
of which we know anything date from the fourth 
century, and are the results of developments and 
modifications much later than the time of Irenaeus. 

On the historical side, the influence of Marseilles 
upon the hinterland had never been great, and since the 
foundation of Lyons and Vienne by colonies of Caesar's 
veterans, had entirely ceased. Except in these two 
cities there arc no signs of any churches in Gaul, and 
there is good reason to believe that Lyons was the 
only bishopric. Whatever his first home, Irenasus 
reached Gaul from Rome, and to Rome he went for 
his consecration (Eus. H.E. V. iv.). The great extension 
of the Gallic Church dates evidently from the middle of 
the second century. By the time of the synod of Aries, 
314 we can find traces of thirteen sees. S. Athanasius 
says that thirty-four Gallican bishops gave in their 
adhesion to the Synod of Sardica. 

Irenaus and the Gnostics 
With his roots in the past, Irenasus bears his fruit 
in the new Christian age. Like Justin Martyr, or 
Quadratus, or Melito, he is a man of wide reading 
and knowledge, but unlike them he is not a convert. 
In that we may see the charadler of the change that 
is coming. The work of the philosophers, who have 

• See Duchesne, Origines dn ciilic Chretien ch. III. I do not wish to be 
understood as accepting the theories there propounded, especially in 
regard to Auxentius, beyond the statements in the text. 
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learnt to believe by finding in Christianity the end and 
satisfadlion of a thought which began in heathen 
speculation, is to give way to that of the Christian 
theologians who are learning to understand that faith 
which has been to its holders from the beginning of 
their life the inspiration and the controlling discipline 
of every energy. It is only, however, at first that 
the distindlion depends upon the personal history of 
the individual. When we are once fairly launched on 
the third century, the Church imparts its own com- 
pletely settled way of looking at things even to those 
who, like S. Cyprian and S. Augustine, are themselves 
converts. 

The nature of this distindlion, then, between what 
we might call Christianity and Christianisation, can 
be seen as much in the objedl or purpose of writing 
as in the method. As regards the objedl, Justin 
Martyr wrote Apologies for Christianity to a heathen 
Emperor and a philosophic Jew. Irenasus' great work, 
the Contra Hareses^ published between 182 and 185, 
of the greater part of which only Rufinus' Latin 
translation survives, was an answer to Gnosticism, 
and, if it be true that Gnosticism was in the main a 
form of heathenism, it is to be observed further 
that the answer is not addressed to Gnostics but to a 
Christian friend. 

As regards method, although Justin Martyr and 
the Apologists challenge the pretensions of heathenism 
and exhibit contemptuously enough the failure of its 
efforts and results, it is with the air of men grappling 
with a real power which they have felt. Irenasus on 
the other hand plays with Gnosticism with the good- 
humoured ease of the man on a higher plane, who 
after careful study has found that its very failures can 
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teach him a great deal about the meaning and value 
of his own position and the needs it has to supply, but 
which he never dreams for a moment of regarding 
^s a serious rival. In this way he is far less concerned 
to answer a theory than to state one, and in doing so 
to distinguish and to define. 

It was obvious from any point of view that the new 
emanations were nothing more than a re-arrangement 
of the old Polytheism, breaking down the Divine Unity 
which the system had been created to shield. The 
Gnostic system had transferred to the Pleroma the 
devisible and limited ideas of man, as though the latter 
-could be formed into a sort of ladder wherewith to 
•climb into the unknowable. The true access of man 
to God was possible only by the revelation of the 
Eternal Image in the form He had Himself chosen. 
It is this which makes Irenasus the first great theologian 
of the Incarnation, in which he finds the solution of 
that weary and hopeless oscillation of heathen thought 
between an unreal monotheism which it could not 
use, and a working polytheism in which it could not 
believe. 

Jhe authority of the Church 
From amongst the Gnostic systems Irenaeushad seledled 
Valentinianism in especial as the most complete and 
summary of all heresies; but besides the theological reply 
there was another, which could hardly have been felt a 
generation or two earlier, but which henceforth grows 
<:ontinually in weight. The system of Valentinus 
was Valentinus' system. Rivals and pupils did and 
might develope or invent more systems for themselves. 
Irenasus himself, with a smile, offers a few suggestions. 
Christianity on the other hand does not rest upon 
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man's notions but upon an answer which God has 
made to them, and which man might study, accept, 
rejedl, but not alter. While therefore the theologians 
may show how much more adequate and consistent the 
Christian faith is, its primary distinction lies in the 
fadl that it is a faith, stated once for all in Holy 
Scripture, maintained unalterably and witnessed to by 
the Apostolic Succession of bishops which he is pre- 
pared to trace historically (III. iii.), afted upon in the 
Holy Eucharist (V. 11. 53). The appeal to authority 
is not made as to something which is to silence human 
reason. It is an essential part of the argument to the 
reason. That which does not appeal to authority is 
ipso faSlo condemned, by its own confession a thing 
of human invention. 



II 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. I. 

Among the leading men of the age we have just 
studied, we may trace two distinft classes. There are 
first the practical men, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp ; 
men of no natural literary preferences ; occupied with 
their pastoral duties ; writing only when the adlual 
needs or difficulties incidental to these forced them to 
do so ; martyrdom is the natural crown of their lives. 
On the other hand there are men, of whom Justin, 
Melito, Quadratus, Aristides, are types, who must be 
content to be judged by what they said, rather than 
by what they did ; for the most part apologists, as the 
others are mostly bishops ; against whom, because the 
Church was not ready for literature, her instinftive 
and accurate judgment has on the whole gone adversely. 
It was the singular felicity of Irenaeus to combine both 
characters in himself, and so to anticipate also the diredlion 
in which Christian literature was to move, although in 
what he felt to be a remote and barbarous isolation 
from that proper Hellenic world where alone the 
general intelleftual atmosphere could allow of the 
movement being adequately followed up. 

The Schools of Alexandria 
The great city of Alexandria had been founded to 
be the meeting point of three civilisations, Greek, 
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Egyptian and Asiatic. Upon the collapse of Alexander's 
Empire the independent dynasty of the Ptolemies 
had set itself to accomplish this destiny by the 
encouragement of a learning through which the 
intelledlual dominance of Greece should be introduced 
into the East. An immense library was founded, 
professorships endowed, a university inaugurated. Yet 
all these can do nothing to create a vital intelledlual 
power. To men who can no longer find any serious 
meaning or objeft in life, since originality is impossible 
and thought useless, scholarship and learning alone remain. 
In default of any new ideas, ancient philosophies were 
catalogued, expounded and harmonised. Language on 
the whole was a safer and equally pleasant study. 
Grammar and philology became sciences. Textual 
criticism was always a resource. Mathematics and 
geometr)', of which Euclid's elements are an abiding 
fruit, were safer still, and could worr)' no one — except 
the occasional student. 

The Hellenist yews 
Hither also came the Jews in great numbers; they 
were warmly welcomed and quickly sucked into 
the stream. These men in ubiquity and commercial 
energy were the natural rivals of the Greeks to whom 
they are so curiously like in versatility, mental quickness, 
adaptability, yet so unlike in tenacity, reticence, 
cohesiveness. It was impossible even for their conserva- 
tism not to yield to the dominant interest of the place. 
They, however, did more than absorb what was around 
them. Partly by their fresher energy, partly by their 
ability to adl as intermediaries between the European and 
Asiatic mind, they were the main agents in initiating 
that philosophic revival to which we have referred before. 
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The course of later Greek thought has always been 
rather speculative than scientific and methodical, and 
has accordingly inclined to Plato; yet even here it was 
less the method of the dialogues than the myths, and 
above all the Timaeus, which formed the basis of the 
movement on that side. The works of Aristotle had 
been lost from the time of his death, and were only 
recovered by Sulla at Athens. Till his republication 
in 50 B.C., he had been therefore little but a name 
and a memory. The Greeks, except S. John of 
Damascus, for the above reason never took kindly 
to him, and only his metaphysics were much studied, 
although these at least were a great power. As 
soon however, as the Alexandrian philosophy was 
once started, it made great headway, and began 
to absorb all other studies into itself. Even 

Homer must be provided with a philosophic sense, 
and his somewhat vulgar and hard-hitting heroes by 
various processes made to stand for certain intellec- 
tual virtues and philosophic principles, which would 
have somewhat bewildered them if they had known. 

The Jews on their side translated the Scriptures ; 
the marvels of the traditional origin of the Septuagint 
reveal to us that, like the Latin of the Vulgate, Greek 
had become a second sacred language. Some of the 
earlier and more conservative books in which perhaps 
the shadow of these ideas may be seen, such as Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus, even received a place in the canon 
of the Greek version. Others, writing in Alexandria 
itself, were prepared to go a great deal further. If 
Homer could be harmonised with Plato, why not 
Moses? "What," said Numenius, "is Plato, but Moses 
talking Attic"? A most amazing comparison certainly, 
but nothing could reveal better the drift of men's thoughts 
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than the fadl that they could not see its absurdity. It was 
the special work of Philo, born about 20 a.d., and far 
the greatest man of this period, although the full force 
of his influence comes somewhat later, to do what 
could be done in blending Greek philosophy and Old 
Testament theology together. In the end Alexandria 
became the centre of Neo-Platonism. 

Clement and the Catechetical School 
From very early times a great catechetical school 
had been established in Alexandria, it was said by 
S. Mark himself By the middle of the second century 
it had become a seminary and school of philosophy 
under Pantaenus (H.E. V. x.). His pupil and successor, 
Titus Flavius Clemens, the name revealing some con- 
nection with the family of Vespasian, was probably 
born at Athens. The child of heathen parents, 
initiated at some time into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
converted in the course of his miscellaneous reading, 
he became the head of the catechetical school and was 
ordained priest. He fled, or escaped, from the perse- 
cution of Severus (203 a.d.) and died some years later 
without having returned. 

It is easy to tell all this part of the story at once, for 
upon no man did life, its needs, its experiences, produce 
less effedl. He was of course a man of wide reading, 
acquainted with all the Christian writers we have 
mentioned. He makes use of all the New Testament 
books we know, except II. S. Peter and III. S. John, 
in addition to many apocryphal works. Next to the 
Holy Scriptures one would imagine Philo had the 
greatest influence upon his mind. Filled with the Neo- 
Platonist spirit, sympathetic of Gnosticism, a purely 
literary person, an excellent magazine writer in a day 
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when there were no magazines, he is the very best 
example possible of the Alexandrine temper Christianised,, 
its possibilities and its weakness. 

The Trilogy 

The list of Clement's works will be found in the 
usual books, but we need only concern ourselves with 
the three principal surviving ones, forming a complete 
series. The Neo-Platonists had marked the three stages 
of education. Purification, Initiation, Vision ; Clement 
points out that the Logos "first exhorts, then trains, 
finally teaches" {Peed, I. i.). To these correspond the 
treatise Adversus Gentes^ an apologetic work ; the 
PcvdagoguSy a manual for the guidance of converts ; and 
the Stromateisy an introdudion to advanced Christian 
wisdom. 

The P^edagogus 

From the Padagpgus^ therefore, and especially the 
first book, we may gather Clement's idea of Christianity 
in its simplest form, as he would have wished to 
present it to beginners and the simpler people. He 
begins by explaining that the book is eminently pradical 
and moral; its objed, "to train the soul to a virtuous, 
not an intelleftual, life" (ch. i.) In chapter 11. we 
deal with sin : — 

"As far as we can, let us try to sin as little as possible. 
Nothing is so urgent in the first place as deliverance from 
passions ; then the checking of our liability to fall into sins 
which have become habitual. It is best, therefore, not to 
sin at all, which is of God alone ; next, to keep clear of 
voluntary transgressions, which is of the wise man ; thirdly 
not to fall into many involuntary offences, which is peculiar to 
the well trained ; lastly not to continue long in sin. It is 
also salutary for those called to repentance, to renew the 

contest Our Instructor, the Logos, therefore cures the 

unnatural passions of the soul by exhortation." 
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The subsequent chapters deal with the relation of 
man to God. Men and women alike are made to be 
loved by . God (ch. iii. & iv.) Both come to our 
mother the Church, and are received in Baptism into 
perfeft communion, not some as gnostics, that is illu- 
minated, and some natural (ch. vi.). The True Instruftor 
is then manifested as the Divine Word, (ch.vii.), and 
the remaining chapters are occupied with a discussion 
of His teaching, in which Clement by no means 
attempts to ignore the necessity of the Divine 
chastisement, justice, wrath. The second and third 
books are occupied almost entirely with practical 
questions, dress, bathing, the use of rings or scent ; 
religion in common life, of which parts naturally seem 
to us trivial, because the fashions have changed, and 
parts are excellent. The following passage is represent- 
ative of Clement at his best, not only in regard to 
its direft subjeft, but as an instance of his effort to 
harmonise, or indeed identify, Christianity and philosophy. 

"But it is said we do not all philosophise. Do we not all 
then follow after life ? How dost thou love God and thy 
neighbour, if thou dost not philosophise ? .... It is in your 
power to listen to Divine Wisdom, and to frame your life 
in accordance with it ... . Let not him who sells or buys 
name two prices ; but stating the net price, and studying to 
speak the truth, if he does not get his price he gets truth^ 
and is rich in rectitude."' (III. xi.). 

Criticism of the Pcedagpgus 
It is impossible not to do justice to the gentle and 
pure spirit of Clement, which reveals in contrast with 
the best heathen morality its happy and yet disciplined 
confidence in the Divine Master ; but it is, or ought 
to be, impossible for a Christian not to be struck with 
a sense of deficiency and indeed of moral shallowness. 
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Its very sweetness is rather the innocence of one who 
has known nothing of the sorrows, struggles, and 
temptations of life. The key-note of the whole is 
the do6lrine of the Logos, which is stated with a 
keenly appreciative force (I. iii. & vii.). There is 
nothing on the work of the Holy Spirit, and no- 
where any hint of, nor apparently in his mind room 
for, the Atonement. Sin is, as on the general 
assumption of Greek philosophy, merely irrational 
(I. XIII.), a failure to control or to see beyond the 
passions. Man is not saved by Christ; rather by 
understanding the Logos he will cure himself. As in 
the first quotation explicitly, it is not the death, nor 
the grace won by the death, but the exhortations 
of the Instructor which are to heal the passions of the 
soul. It is the elementary and practical obje6l of the 
treatise which makes the omissions so significant. 



\ 



Ill 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. II. 



The Stromateis 

In a mere manual like the Pcedagpgus, S. Clement 
is too much out of his element to enable us to under- 
stand the cause of the deficiencies we perceive. We 
get a fuller revelation of his deeper thoughts in the 
Stromateis or Miscellanies^ a bewildering colledion of 
sweepings from a philosophical common-place book. 
The utter absence of method is suggestive of Clement*s 
own mind ; a great deal of quite undigested learning, 
but no grasp ; with much pleasantly helpful, but 
nothing that could be called power. 

The first book is on the office and use of philosophy; 
and he tells us of his own three teachers, probably 
Tatian, Theodotus, and Pantaenus ; the first two it will 
be observed were heretics. These men : 

"preserved the tradition of the blessed doctrine derived 
directly from the holy Apostles. Peter, James, John and 
Paul ; the son receiving it from the father ... I know that 
they (his teachers) will exult, not at this tribute, but on 
account of the preservation of the truth as they delivered it 
.... Our Lord did not disclove to the many what did not 
belong to the many ; but to the few .... and secret things 
are committed to speech, not to writing." 
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It is not reassuring to find Clement thus starting from 
the very ground of Gnostic theory, an oral tradition 
of certain four Apostles as distinguishable from the 
twelve ; a tradition of teachers, as distinct from that 
of the bishops. Thus after all he has said in the 
Pcedagpgus on the absolute equality of the baptised, 
we are once again caught in the toils of the esoteric. 
It is customary with certain writers to treat Clement 
with some deference, as one who arose above the 
ecclesiasticism of his time. In part we shall return 
to this point later, but the Church will be wise to 
accept the challenge as it is offered. The rule of the 
Church {Kavu)v rfjc 'E^xXj/o-tag) is a faith and praftice 
offered to man as man, that is as in Christ ; the other 
{yvijjtrTik'tj TrapacotTig) to man as learned. 

Clement on Human Knowledge 
In the subsequent chapters Clement makes a wise and 
noble defence of the use of heathen philosophy, " for 
all wisdom is essentially divine" (ch. iv.), against the, 
no doubt very trying, **orthodoxasts," with their 
"faith only"; but once more there is no allusion to 
the very basis of this in the gift and influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The doftrine had little hold on his 
mind. Clement is quite conscious of the dodlrine 
of His Personality (v. 14.), and even occasionally 
alludes to His operation (iv. 26.) ; but in general 
here, where the Platonic suggestion most failed him, 
he can do little. He makes no attempt to understand 
the work of the Spirit in regard to knowledge. 

Between this omission and Clement's esotericism 
there is a very close connexion, whether of cause or 
effe6l. Wisdom, in the shape of learning, must be 
always the possession of the few, according to intellc6lual 
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charafter or opportunity. The gift of the Spirit is 
also given, in its special sense as gift, only to those who 
receive Him; in Himself however, and in His operation, 
He can only be thought of as Universal. In result, 
therefore, as Clement's theory is fatal in its esotericism 
to any true conception of faith, so is it fatal to any 
true conception of human knowledge. A very curious 
instance of this occurs in i. 24, where we are told 
that when Miltiades, *' traversing the deserts by night" 
(sic) conquered the Persians at Marathon, this manoeuvre 
could only be an imitation of Moses' flight from Egypt. 
This is simply grotesque. It is in just the same spirit 
that, in v. 14, he ascribes every notable similarity 
between the Greek philosopher and the Hebrew 
prophets to dire6l plagiarism. To this student, what 
was delivered in the lefture-room or read in a book 
was the only conceivable source of information for 
the ingenuity of man. There are times when he 
seems to conceive even the Logos as only a divine 
ledlurer, known to us, partly from the notebooks 
and reports, and partly from the inferential work and 
studies of His pupils. 

Clement on the Incarnation 
Some points of Clement's general theology we have 
already examined. Starting from the philosophical 
idea of God as the Absolute, and the Logos as Jiis 
utterance or thought, he was able as a Christian to 
give a fulness and reality of meaning to the latter. Who 
was for the philosophers a mere vagueness, and by so 
doing he escapes clear from the Pantheism continually 
impending over them. There however he stopped. 
Of all that concerns man's inner nature he was 
incapable of understanding anything. Original sia 
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was wholly beyond him. Of adlual sin, of forgiveness 
and what is involved in it or required for it, he has 
nothing to say. 

In the end it is little wonder that even his grasp 
upon the Incarnation slackens. How close was his 
affinity with gnosticism we have seen throughout. The 
Christian was in his eyes the true gnostic. No doubt 
by this he intends to distinguish himself from those 
who discredit the name, rather than to identify 
himself with them ; but he does not always maintain 
his attitude. In Strom, III. vii. he quotes with 
apparent approval, in VI. ix. he accepts for himself 
the position of Valcntinus : — 

"The Saviour ate not for the sake of the body; .... just 
as some afterwards supposed that He appeared in docetic shape. 
.... He was entirely impassible." 

The Apostles also, he informs us, through the Lord's 
teaching, attained to the same "apathetic" state, not 
only " gnostically mastering " anger, fear and lust, but 
all other feelings, such as courage, zeal, joy and desire. 
Speaking merely as exoterics, and from a perusal of 
canonical Scripture alone, this would not have occurred 
to us. 

Clement and the Church 
Dr. Bigg argues that it was the legal formalism of 
the Church system, its hierarchical tendencies, its 
alienation from the simple Paulinism of the New 
Testament, which drove Clement to his excessive 
rationalism, and thus brought about so much that was 
unsatisfaftory in his theological position. We should 
have thought on the other hand, that both on Dr. 
Bigg's exposition and on Clement's own profession, it 
was solely and obviously due to the latter's Platonic 
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and Philonic education. A man seldom revolts from 
a system without attacking it, or in some way marking 
the contrast between what he rejedls and what he 
wishes to advance. Of all this there is less than no 
sign at all, and subtle reticence was hardly one of 
Clement's charadleristics. 

It is more to the point to ask, what it was which 
prevented Clement from wandering off altogether into 
the search for the Absolute and Unknowable, or, like 
Valentinus, after the invention of ogdoads. No doubt 
he had from the first a sincere faith in the Incarnation^ 
and therefore in truth as something revealed, not 
devised. It was a part consequence that with a 
healthy common sense he sets aside all the a priori 
assumptions of intuition and ccstacy which belong to 
Pantheism ; his gnosis lies in disciplined reason. In 
general also, though not always consistently or 
successfully, he tries to deal with Scripture honestly 
as a whole, without attempting to choose his own 
books and readings. 

Unfortunately however a start is not a finish, and 
many men who have begun as well have ended as 
heretics ; but in all the course of Clement's life as a 
Christian, he never committed the fatal sin of schism. 
Wherever his thoughts might stray, the three great 
fadls of Baptism, of the Holy Eucharist, of the Church, 
held him fast in his relation to his fellow men ; and, 
curiously as we might have thought, it is on these that he 
is strongest. It must be remembered that, while even 
the most pious as well as the most subtle of our ideas 
are still our own, it is the fafts and adlions which are 
Catholic and to which we bow ourselves. It is after 
all no insincerity, but an inconsistency full of 
significance, that, while in his advanced work dealing 
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with knowledge he is esoterical, in his elementary 
treatise dealing with Baptism he repudiates it. 

Speaking of the Church and the alleged difficulty 
of discerning the truth among so many heresies, he 
speaks quite clearly (VII. xv.) alike of the absolute 
dut}' of obedience, of stri6l reason as the test of the 
plausible, and finally of the root distindion between 
the Church and the sefts : — 

''As the good man must not fail to ratify his promise, so 
are we bound in no way to transgress the Canon of the 
Church .... On account of heresies by the exercise of the 
apprehension of contemplation, and by most decisive reason- 
ing, we must distinguish the true from the apparent. While 
there is one royal highway, there are many others .... We 
must ascertain from the Scriptures how the heresies erred, and 
how in the truth alone, and in the ancient Church is the most 
exact knowledge .... The Sophists, drawing out certain 
things for the destruction of men, and burying them in human 
arts of their own invention, glory rather in being at the head 
of a School than in presiding over the Church." 

So in another place (VI. xiii.) he speaks emphatically : — 

" In my opinion, the grades here in the Church, of bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, are imitations of the angelic glory." 



IV 
ORIGEN. I. 



The Biography 

Between two men of similar training, ideas and 
methods of work, living in the same city, holding in 
succession the same office, it would be impossible to 
find a greater contrast than that between the bright, 
peaceable, somewhat dreamy soul of the Greek Clement, 
and the consuming fire of the Coptic Origen. One 
cause of the difference is that upon which we have 
dwelt before. Clement was bred a heathen and a 
philosopher, he became a Christian. Henceforth he 
will show how philosophy can be adapted to Chris- 
tianity, if only the latter will consent to show a similar 
complacency. 

Origen was born in 185 of Christian parents. At 
the age of sixteen his father was put to death for 
the faith, and nothing but his mother's determination 
saved the boy from seeking martyrdom by his own 
wilfulness. Little more than a year later, he took 
the headship of the Catechetical school, vacated by 
Clement's flight. When his scholars in a later 
persecution were arrested, he visited them openly in 
prison, pleaded their cause in the courts, and if he 
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escaped himself it was through no fault of his own. 
Afterwards he sells his books that he may live on the 
merest pittance, inflicts self-mutilation in fulfilment 
of what he imagines, in error as he afterwards 
confessed, to be the meaning of S. Matt. xix. 12. — 
to the great exponent of mystical interpretation the 
very lightest literal precept is of more weight than 
all the ideals of all the thinkers. He receives the 
patronage of a wealthy but latitudinarian lady, where 
nothing can induce him to show even ordinary polite- 
ness to her gnostic chaplain. 

At his own leftures, however, he received gnostics,, 
and even heathen, with courtesy and sympathy. He 
was an unrivalled teacher, knowing how to draw out 
as well as to put in, attentive to character as well as 
to acquirements, encouraging wide study in all 
diredlions. He himself was equally wide in his pursuits, 
visited Rome ; attended in Alexandria the philosophic 
le6tures of the heathen Ammonius Saccas, the founder 
of Neo-Platonism ; studied Hebrew, a rare accomplish- 
ment in the Church. The list of his distinguished 
pupils is very large, including Heraclas and Dionysius,. 
the next two bishops of Alexandria, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus the apostle of Armenia, and Firmilian 
afterwards bishop of Antioch. 

In 215 he went to Caesarea, and the trial of 
his life began. Although only a layman he began to 
expound Scripture in church at the invitation and in 
the presence of Theodistus, the bishop there, and 
of Alexander of Jerusalem. Demetrius of Alexandria 
had hitherto been his warm friend ; but now, whether 
honestly or through jealousy, he professed to be greatly 
scandalised, and Origen was recalled. 

For several years he remained at Alexandria 
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producing works on Holy Scripture and theology, 
but about 230 returned to Caesarea and accepted 
priest's orders. The quarrel now became final. 
Demetrius objefted that, according to the canons, 
Origen was incapacitated for the priesthood by 
mutilation, and had further been ordained out of his 
own diocese. 

The details after this are obscure and perhaps 
involved with some still more obscure ecclesiastical 
crisis in Egypt to which we shall refer later. 
Apparently a synod, including priests, decided that 
Origen should not be allowed to teach or stay in 
Alexandria ; but Demetrius, dissatisfied, called a second 
synod, of bishops alone, and Origen was excom- 
municated. The see of Rome supported Alexandria, 
but the Easterns especially of Syria and Achaia 
refused to admit the sentence. Henceforth Origen 
lived mainly in Caesarea, till in the persecution of 
Decius he was imprisoned and tortured with such 
cruelty that he died at Tyre in the following year 
(253) at the age of 69. 

Origen and the Holy Scriptures 
Origen's literary activity began about 223, and 
continued to the end of his life, spurred on by his 
friend Ambrosius, who bore all expenses and supplied 
him with shorthand writers. He worked with 
incredible industry and rapidity, and produced an 
enormous quantity of work, of which the larger part 
was never revised, nor even seen, by him. Origen 
was the first to attempt systematically to determine 
the text of Holy Scripture. Previously men had 
occasionally discussed the question of the authenticity 
of books, but no attempt had been made to discern 
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within the page itself. Origen's greatest work was an 
edition, called the Hexapia, of the Old Testament 
in six columns, (i) the Hebrew text in Hebrew ; (2) 
the same transliterated in Greek charadlers ; (5) the 
Septuagint ; the third, fourth, and sixth, the versions- 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Each column 
was prepared from a comparison of various manuscripts. 
It was never copied as a whole, and it has now perished, 
but it long remained a standard text. 

Further, Origen was the first methodical commentator 
upon Holy Scripture, to which, upon a rough estimate,, 
about five-sixths of his work was devoted. The larger 
part consists of homilies, delivered often without 
premeditation, and taken down on the spot. His system 
of interpretation was in the main mystical, or, to use 
his own distinftions, allegoric, anagogic and tropologic,. 
according as he gave the Christologic, Theologic or 
Moral sense ; although admitting that the literal came 
first where it could be taken. If to many it seems 
often, and to some always, fantastic, it is so only because 
he is striving after that which is of permanent value and 
help to men. It may be true that the Alexandrine absence 
of historical sense makes much of his interpretation 
defe6live. In spite of the general principle referred 
to, at times he claims the right to set the literal 
interpretation aside in accordance with the Platonic 
maxim, which was also Clement's, that * nothing is- 
to be believed which is unworthy of God.' It has- 
been rightly said that this is to make reason the 
judge of Revelation ; but in fa6l it does more than 
that. It gives reason the alternative of criticism 
wherever its primary duty of learning and under- 
standing is unwelcome or difficult, that is to say 
commonly speaking, when it is particularly important. 
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In the same spirit, although in this case more 
excusably, in his textual work he seledls readings 
according to what he believes to be the better sense 
rather than upon external evidence. 

Nevertheless the result of his work upon the mind 
of the Church was in both respe6ls enormous. To 
the earliest Fathers, as we have seen, the personal 
authority of the Apostolic writers was so near and 
so fresh that it overshadowed the authority of their 
writings. Irenaeus, quoting the New Testament freely 
with the Old, had been the first to proclaim the true 
relation between them. Clement also cites both freely, 
but so he does many other and apochryphal books, 
and the sharpness of distinftion is lost. Now by 
treating Holy Scripture by itself, in Commentary and 
textual study, Origen sets before the Church its 
absolute and unique claim to be the study, guide 
and rule of Christian life. In this respedl then first 
he was used by God, as the initiator and inspirer 
of a new epoch. 
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The De Principiis 

It was, however, in regard to philosophical theology 
that Origen's influence was the greatest and most 
permanent. The most complete and methodical 
representative of his work in this direction is the 
De Principiis^ which unfortunately only survives as a 
whole in a Latin translation by Rufinus, who is 
believed, and indeed confesses, to have taken great 
liberties with the text under the impression that it 
had been interpolated by heretics. 

The whole purpose and system of the book are set 
before us in the Prologue : — 

"All who believe and are assured that grace and truth 
were obtained through Jesus Christ .... derive the 
knowledge which incites men to a good and happy life 
from no other source than from the very words and 
teaching of Christ j not only those spoken after He became 
man, since, before that time, Christ, the Word of GoD, 
was in Moses and the Prophets" (§ i). 

Yet, inasmuch as there are differences of opinions, 
not only In small, but even in matters of primary 
moment : — 
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"It seems necessary first to fix a definite limit, and 
unmistakable rule .... As the teaching of the Church, 
transmitted in orderly succession from the Apostles and 
remaining in the Churches to the present day, is still 
preserved, that alone is to be accepted as truth which 
differs in no respect from ecclesiastical and apostolic 
tradition" (§2). 

"The apostles delivered themselves with the utmost clearness 
on certain points which they believed to be necessary to 
everyone, leaving, however, the grounds of their statements 
to be examined into; while on other subjects they merely 
stated the fact that things were so, keeping silence as to 
the manner or origin of their existence" (§3). 

It is obvious that this Canon, or Reguia FUei, held 
by the whole Church, is a very different thing from 
the "tradition of the four Apostles" which had been 
assumed by Clement. The theory of an esoteric 
teaching was a recognised common-place of contem- 
porary philosophy, and Origen in his great controversial 
work, Contra Ceisum, felt himself bound to make the 
customary claims (vi. 6) ; but this only renders it 
the more significant that, in his own proper and 
methodical work, he made no use, nor even left space 
for, what had been to Clement a second and parallel 
authority. 

Although the language of the third paragraph is 
not quite clear, the main point has been successfully 
gained. The knowledge of the learned is not an 
addition to, nor a corredlion of, the common faith ; 
but an explanation of its scientific relation to the 
forms of human thought. The summary of the 
Canon which follows is mainly upon the lines of the 
shorter creed. It is the fa6ls which are Catholic. 

Of the Divine Nature 
It is important to notice that, like the scholastics 
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and unlike modern theologians generally, Origen 
commences the investigation proper, not with the 
dogma of the Father, nor with Faith and authority, 
nor with the revelation of the Incarnation, but with 
an examination of the nature of God. 

First, therefore, that God as the source of 
intelledlual light is altogether incorporeal (§ 1-4), and 
therefore beyond all material limitation or definition, 
in opposition to the material conceptions underlying 
Paganism, which indeed not only remained with many 
converts as a partly unconscious assumption but, as 
Anthropomorphism, had even found a following of its own 
not unready to claim the exclusive title of orthodoxy. 
Next, as God is beyond the cognisance of sense, so is 
He also beyond the capacity of the human mind. 
Incomprehensible and Inestimable. Here in the first 
place Origen went beyond his teachers. To the 
Neo-Platonist God was simply the Absolute, the 
Unconditioned ; finally therefore the highest Abstrac- 
tion, the ultimate Negation. To Origen He was first 
of all perfedl ; and perfedlion implies in a certain 
sense condition, and even limitation (iv. 35). In 
Himself He was the purest obje6l of knowledge, and 
the Incomprehensibility was due therefore to our 
Nature, not to His (§6). Some of the illustrations 
imply (§5) that this failure was accidental and of 
degree, but the argument finally (§ 7) returns, more 
philosophically, to the essential incapacity of a reason 
working from, and by means of, sensible images to 
attain the conception of the "uncompounded" or 
*'pure intelleftual nature" (simplex intelle^ualis natura). 
Here the argument has all the thoroughness, though 
it still lacks a little of the confident clearness, of 
the Schoolmen. 
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The Divine Son 

In the second chapter we deal with the distinftive 
names used of Christ as the Son of God, and as 
Incarnate. To the first belong the titles of Wisdom 
and the First-born. Here also Origen advances 
beyond his predecessors. To Philo in particular the 
Word was a fundlion of the Absolute ; and, although 
the Neo-Platonists were inclined to go further, even 
the very language by which the distinction might be 
expressed was still unformed. Ousia was the proper 
Platonic term for Essence or Nature ; Hypostasis was 
in less common use, but generally Stoic. Both 
expressed the substratum^ or underlying something, 
to which qualities might be attributed. Origen 
first, although tentatively and not quite consistently, 
assigns to them their meanings of Essence and Person. 
The Wisdom therefore is not here to be used of the 
subjective faculty but of the hypostatic thought, 
conceived as a whole within the mind. 

As such He is also necessarily Incorporeal and Eternal; 
coeval with God as the brightness is with the light. 
Nothing could exceed the emphasis which, both here 
and in the general summary at the close of the fourth 
book, Origen insists upon the absolute equality and 
eternity of the Son. 

*■' How then can it be asserted that there was once a time 
when He was not the Son ? For that is nothing else than 
to say that there once was a time when He was not the 
Truth, nor the Wisdom, nor the Life, ahhough in all these 
things He is judged to be the perfect Esvence of God the 
Father .... Now this expression — ''there never was a time 
when he was not" — is to be understood with an allowance. 
For these very words, "when," or *' never," have a meaning 
which relates to time, whereas the statements made regarding 
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the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are to be understood as 
transcending all time, all ages, and all eternity. (IV. 28). 

In regard to us, He is the Life, the Word, the 
Truth, the Resurre6lion, and these titles are derived 
from His power and operations. Elsewhere (In 
Johann i. zz) he distinguishes a secondary group of 
titles, such as Propitiation, Physician, Shepherd, 
Redemption, the Lamb of God, which belong to 
Christ in His relation to men only accidentally, in 
so far as man is fallen. 

The Holy Spirit 

Origen's views upon the Holy Spirit will be 
found in the De Princ, I. iii. and II. vii. In the 
first of these he maintains His hypostatic existence 
and His absolute unity and energy, in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New. He is from 
eternity, and possesses of Himself immediate know- 
ledge of the Father, not merely derivative through 
the Son. In II. vii. we deal with the Spirit more 
direftly in relation to man, as the fountain of 
inspiration and suggestion. 

In all this there is no doubt a very great advance 
upon Clement. We have pointed out before how 
the Logos do6lrine of the latter, in default of any 
proper understanding of the Mission of the Paraclete, 
tended to reduce itself to the academic conception 
that all we had of Christ's teaching was a certain 
tradition — as it were, le6lure notes. The absence of 
any preparatory work among the Greeks still leaves 
this part of Origen's teaching less satisfactory than 
that concerning the Son, although he perceived its 
importance. In I. in. he points out that it is indeed 
the distin6lively Christian conception ; although others 
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had recognised the Unity of God, and His utterance. 
He hesitates however in his assertion of the absolute 
equality of the Holy Spirit. Speaking of the 
Trinity in general, he is sufficiently clear and 
satis&£lory. In the introduAion (§ 4.) he even says 
that 'Mt is not clearly distinguished whether He the 
Holy Spirit is to be regarded as created or 
uncreated. *" In one of his homilies (In Johann 11. d) 
he says that, ''it is nobler and truer not to include 
the Holy Spirit in the 'all things* created by the 
Son," but a little further on, by one of the 
inconsistencies consequent upon extemporaneous 
composition, he explicitly does so include Him. 

So also he draws a contrast between the operations 
of the Father and the Son, which are to be found 
in all things and in all people, good or bad, and 
that of the Holy Spirit which is in the righteous 
only t (I. III. 5). This confusion between the operation 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit involves a form of 
esotericism. In Origen it led to the Puritan assertion 
of the dependence of sacramental power on the 
personal holiness of the minister. 

♦ Rutinus has natus an iniiatiis, Jerome however translates foetus an 
infcdns, and it can hardly be doubted that this is one oi^ Kufinus' 
nioditications of the text. 

t According to Justinian {Ep. ad Mcnnam). in the original Origen said 
the Father worked in all things, the Sox upon the intelligent creatures, 
and the Holy Spirit upon the holy; and therefore the Father was 
greater than the Sox, the Sox than the Spirit. 



VI 
ORIGEN. III. 



Creation 

After arguing, as we have seen, that the Son was 
begotten before and beyond all time, Origen comes 
to treat of the Omnipotence (I. ii. lo) in the same 
way, and by so doing commits himself to a fatal 
path. As he had maintained that the generation of 
the Son could not have been in time, because the 
Eternal Intelledl implied an Objedl equal to Himself^ 
so he insists that the Omnipotence could not have 
rested inadlive without that universe upon which He 
operates. 

Derivatively, the theory might be regarded as a 
surviving fragment of the Platonic theory of the 
eternity of matter, and no doubt it did originate in 
that influence. That it survived, however, was due to 
the difficulty Origen had found in determining 
whether he ought to say that the Son was begotten 
in the Nature, or in the Will, of the Father. 
Possibly, since both phrases occur, he did not quite 
grasp the distindlion, yet the difference is vital. 
Equality of attributes, which may be accidental, is not 
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the same thing as unity of essence ; for that which 
is begotten by an ad of will is essentially created. 

Indeed this notion makes havoc of Origen's own 
position in regard to the Divine Nature. The 
Divine Intelled no doubt required an obje6l, but 
as thisy the Locos, is also within the Essence, the 
5elf-sufficiency of God is maintained. Matter, however, 
is not within the essence, and if Divine Omnipotence 
implies an eternal matter, it follows that God has 
to find His Perfection in something outside Himself. 
Matter has become a second and an independent \\py{i. 

Nor is the confusion less in regard to matter and 
the conceptions of time and eternity. Certainly the 
Will of God is incapable of change, but the matter 
■upon which it is creatively exercised is essentially 
temporal. Time is in faft nothing but the succession 
•of material change. The argument that creation must 
involve a change not merely in the operation but 
in the Essence of the Will of God, tells equally against 
every material movement whatever. This argument 
would in faft establish a separation between God and 
His universe as complete as that prepared by Neo- 
Platonism. 

Man 
Parallel with the last must be reckoned Origen's 
adoption of the other Platonic doftrine of the prior 
existence of the soul, o/ rather spirit (I. vii. and II. ix.), 
which affeds his whole view of the life and training 
of man. To his conception of justice it seems necessary 
that all spirits should have been created equal and free. 
Some used their freedom rightly, and were promoted to 
the angelic orders ; others by rebellion became demons ; 
others again who had sinned by defeft or " cooling " of 
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love became souls {ypv^ri from \pvxftf, H. viii. 5). 

On this dodlrlne three remarks should be made. 
First, and this is true also of Origen's theory of 
creation, it was confessedly an a priori speculation of 
his own. No hint of it is included in his 
introductory summary of the Canon of Faith. 

Secondly, its moving power seems to be that 
surviving Hellenic instindl of Intelleftualism, which 
looked upon sin as a form of ignorance. The 
history of the soul was therefore a process of 
enlightenment, beginning far back, now losing now 
gaining, but which in the end culminates in the 
Beatific Vision; since, so far as the intelledl is 
concerned, there is no fixity except in attainment. 
It followed that in regard to Salvation Origen was a 
Universalist. Punishment was weighed out for sin, 
in this life or the next, until it was paid ; at the 
most it was purgatorial. 

Thirdly, it will be observed that everything in 
this scheme, commencing with the primary difficulty 
of equal justice, is built upon that principle of 
individualism, or particularism, which is the con- 
comitant of intelledlualism. So long, that is to say, 
as we regard a man as a separate entity, holding his 
own opinions and invested with his own rights, his 
own perfedlion through the development of his 
individual powers is the natural end. All this, how- 
ever, is purely Greek ; to a Roman, looking on man 
as made for a society, both the general idea and 
this special conception of individual justice, were alike 
incomprehensible. Of the difference that arose in 
this way we shall see something presently, but for its 
full significance we must wait till we come to 
S. Augustine. 
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As the theory stood* it followed that to Origen 
the story of the Fall and the doftrine of Original 
Sin had no meaning; in the Contra Celsum (iv. 40) 
the story of Adam is a mere allegory. StrI6lly 
interpreted, it will also be observed that Origen has 
left no room or purpose for the Atonement. He was, 
however, far too great, too sincere, too real, a man to 
remain permanently or happily a mere intelledlualist. 
Sin was to him a great fa6l, something much more than 
the defed of enlightenment it had been to Clement. 
The evil which had been sought in matter or in 
dualism, he finds plainly in man. He cannot yet 
grasp clearly the idea that it lies in the will, which 
has a power of fixity in obstinacy which is not 
possible to the intellect ; the Greeks generally, indeed, 
lost hold on the conception of will by confusing it 
with passion. For want of this distlndlion Origen's 
work becomes inconsistent, complicated, and difficult 
to follow ; but he at least made a great advance on 
his predecessors. 

Apparently it was only after his settlement in 
Cassarea that Origen began to see the significance of 
Infant Baptism, and passed thence to the mystery of 
the law of Purification. It cannot be said that he 
was ever at home in the subjeft, but many expres- 
sions occur in his homilies which show that he felt 
that there was a deeper meaning in the Fall than he 
had yet grasped. It is, however, upon the Atonement 
that his saving inconsistency Is most marked. What- 
ever his theory might require, not content with 
asserting that Christ's Death is our salvation, he 

* The theory really explains nothinjj, for the cause why some souls 
fell and others stood is as j^reat a difticulty as any of those it professes 
to remove. It is also quite inconsistent with Origen's own teaching 
the Incarnation. See further Bigg's Christ. Pint. p. lyy. 



on 
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follows Irenaeus in the attempt to constru6l some 
•explanation of how it was so. It is an expiation, a 
ransom paid — he thinks to the devil — a substitution.* 
He is the first Christian who tries to work out the 
:symbolism of the Levi tic sacrifices. 

In another way Origen*s individualism is broken 
through. In general he is a pronounced High 
Churchman. His view of the binding nature of the 
-ecclesiastical tradition we have already seen. Main- 
taining constantly the priesthood of the laity — 
" according to the spiritual meaning " — he never 
-confuses that with the special priesthood of those who 
-are the ministers, not of the congregation, but of God. 
The power of absolution is given to the priest, though 
perhaps only to the holy priest, and there are 
restridlions as to the extent of its exercise about 
which he varies. In his latest view one only sin 
•cannot be forgiven, the refusal to hear the Church; 
"Outside the Church no one can be saved" (Horn, 

in Jos. III. 6). 

Origen as a Heretic 
Before attempting to estimate the result of Origen's 
work, it is not unnatural to ask whether, or in what 
sense, he can be called a heretic. His errors we have 
made sufficiently plain, but it ought to be recognised 
that there is great difference between formal heresy 
^nd real heresy. Nothing at least could be further 
from him than the heretical temper. Although at 
times he makes speculations, he is not at heart a 
:speculator but a thinker; that is, he is endeavouring, 
not to frame a theory, but to understand and express 
an objedive truth. Often his speculations and 

• Harnack, His,t of Dogma II. p. 367 n. 1. For Iren. see III. .will. 6, 
and V. I. I. 
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sometimes his attempts to express the truth are 
heretical ; still more often they lead to heresy. 

Origen has, however, no love for his own conclusions. 
It seems to us unfair to him to treat his scheme 
as a consistent and deliberate whole. Of course he 
aimed at logical consistency, as every serious thinker 
must, but his work was primarily experimental. He 
modifies, turns, re-states each position, according as he 
can find another or more accurate way of thinking, 
or perceives the dangers waiting upon the last. He 
has no love for his own system because it is his. To 
the Church he offers all he can do, alike as a prize 
and for judgment. His own pupils took him, and 
learned from him, in this spirit. They felt under 
no obligation to receive his system without criticism 
or selection. They followed him most truly when 
they dropped what they saw to be unsound or 
untenable. 

As it is with the end of his system, so it was with 
the beginning. The easy notion that heresy arises^ 
from substituting reason for Scripture, as is usually 
the case, can only be asserted in the teeth of the 
fafts. He is before all things a student of the Bible, 
his acquaintance with the text was extraordinary, and 
with absolute fearlessness he never hesitates ta 
grapple with, nor shrinks from stating, any difficulty. 
It has been said that it is generally in comment, and 
never without elaborate quotation, that he is most 
heretical. It may be admitted that his claim to inter- 
pret certain passages in a purely spiritual sense was an 
aft of presumption. Whoever makes it constitutes 
himself a critic, and not a pupil. In different ways 
however this praftice is not confined to thinkers. We 
have enough experience in our own day to show us- 
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how little guarantee is at any time afforded by the 
mere claim of Scripturalism. 

TAe influence of Origen 
Paradoxical as it may seem to say so, the very 
scandal the writings of Origen proved to later times- 
is the measure of the work actually achieved by him 
for the Church. Metaphysics, as applied to the idea 
of God, was just beginning to make itself felt in the 
speculations of the Neo-Platonists, when Origen wrested 
the weapon from their hands to become the tool of 
the faith of the Church. Apart from this no scientific 
theology had existed, nor could be constru6led ; and^ 
for want of it, there was no permanent check upon 
the reversion to materialism of which Chiliasm and 
Anthropomorphism, which took a long while to die^ 
were prominent symptoms. Henceforward scientific 
theology became so necessary a part of men's religious- 
thoughts that they could not understand how things- 
could have qnce been otherwise, nor make allowance 
for the difficulties and errors of those who created what 
to their successors was habitual. Origen is neither the 
first nor last of those whose reputation has been crushed 
by the perfected development of what they have 
initiated. His glory lies less in his system than in his 
method, less in what, than in how, he taught men to- 
think. 

Mysticism 
In regard to this there is one final point in Origen's 
work which ought to be made clear. The materialism 
of paganism had led to the pure spiritualism of the 
Neo-Platonists as a necessary relief when men had once 
begun to try and think out their religion. The 
practical result was, however, as we have seen, not to 
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purify or elevate the old belief^ but to create a new 
and irreconcilable alternative between which men might 
oscillate. As material the old religion had looked to 
what might be seen, and in defeult of anything else, to 
the idol ; in the new, the aid of sense must be wholly 
excluded, and to reason the highest attribute of 
God was Unknowability. There was therefore no 
hope of reaching Him except by the assumption of 
a third wholly intelledlual power — Ecstacy, or Intuition. 
Precisely the same course has followed in the 
Christian Church. Whenever religion has become 
materialised, there, as a relief, appears mysticism;* 
the belief^ that is to say, that there is in man a power, 
distinft from reason, by which he can obtain direft 
and immediate sight of divine things. Such a claim, 
which knows nothing of proof or inference, upon 
which, therefore, there is no control, is one of the 
most dangerous which can be advanced, and whenever 
it has obtained its way has led to heresy and folly 
of every description. There were times when Origen 
himself felt its influence, and, especially in his 
commentaries on the Song of songs^ even stimulated 
the already existing tendency. The general principle, 
however, of his work was entirely rational and logical, 
and therefore Christian, since it is the essence of 
the Christian Faith to unite and harmonise the 
dislocated forces of the double nature of man by 
obedience to the law of the Revelation of the Divine 
Nature in human flesh. 

♦ This is not to be confounded with the principle of allegoric, or 
"mystical," interpretation, with which it ha5 merely an accidental 
connection. 
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VII 
THE MONARCHIAN HERESIES 



The beginning of Monarchianism 
From Origen we have to turn back chronologically 
to pick up the beginning of a parallel but distindl 
development in the West, connedled with or at 
least stimulated by the rise of a group of heresies, 
which, originating mainly in or around Asia Minor, 
tended to form a centre for themselves in Rome. 
In both places, although tinged with Hellenic culture, 
there was a spirit somewhat antithetical to that of 
Alexandria ; with less inclination to admit a literary 
or intelledlual form in religion, there was more 
towards what might be called spiritual or even fanatical. 
The earliest se6l of which we hear was that of the 
Alogi who rejedled entirely the do6lrine of the Locos, 
or essential manifestation of God, and all that was 
implied in it. The Johannine books they even 
ascribed to Cerinthus. In this purely Asiatic seft we 
have the principle of Monarchianism, the primitive 
type of what we call Unitarianism. The single unity 
of God, as a moral First Cause and in some vague 
sense the Ruler and Providence of the world, is 
treated as an entirely separate thought from that of 
man ; between the two no real relation exists or can 
be constructed. 
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Less abstra£^ and philosophical than Neo-Platonism, 
because less exa6l and definite, Unitarianism, whether 
in its ancient or modern forms, is more essentially 
heathen. The former readily lent its methods and 
even some of its teaching to the expression of a 
Christian revelation which was the answer and 
fulfilment of its aims ; to the latter, the same 
Revelation is a standing perplexity and reproach. 

The modern Unitarian indeed finds himself in a 
position to set aside all that might have troubled him, 
by using the phraseology of natural and historic 
criticism. In the second century similar facilities for 
escaping from inconvenient questions and reasonings 
had to be sought in a different direction ; and it was 
necessary, and more possible, to preserve harmony 
with the forms or at least appearances of Christianity. 
That these were as yet undeveloped gave some hope 
that they might be turned to another end without 
the inconsistency being observed. 

The Ebionite and Gnostic heresies, with which we 
have so far dealt, were in principle contradictories. 
The first, narrow and Jewish, denying the Virgin 
Birth, regarded our Lord in a simple and practical 
way as mere man, last and highest only of the 
prophets. The second, Greek and highly speculative, 
treating the Humanity as Docetic, connected Christ 
by some machinery of aeons with the primary Unity 
or Bythos. As an adive force Ebionism had probably 
gone out with Judaism ; yet as a tendency it must 
remain, so long as there are men who desire to have 
their faith simplified beyond the difficulty of thinking. 
During the closing years of the second, and early 
years of the third century, the progress of the 
Church had in this respedl modified, and thereby 
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brought about considerable approximation between 
views which were at first and in principle antagonistic. 

Adoptionist Monarchianism 

Our knowledge of all early heretics is ver}' slight. 
Theodotus, a tradesman of Byzantium, hardly appears 
stri6lly as a thinker. He is said to have been one who, 
having denied the faith in persecution, defended him- 
self on the ground that he had not denied God, but 
only man. He must, however, have already had some 
theories, and in the end he formed a school. A 
representative of a somewhat higher form of Ebionism, 
while admitting the Virgin Birth, he endeavoured, with 
ideas borrowed from Gnosticism, to distinguish between 
Jesus and Christ. The Godhead indeed had descended 
on the former at Baptism, even so, however. He was 
not rightly God, but only by a certain process, or by 
the reception of a certain force ; whence by distinction 
it is sometimes called Adoptionist or dynamic. No 
one individual could represent the Divine idea, but a 
ray only of the Divine ; a word of the Word, such as 
dwelt in all devout souls. In a general sense only^ 
not historically, this can be called a modified Ebionism. 

Theodotus came to Rome about 190, but was 
excommunicated by Vidor, and endeavoured, without 
any pradical success, to found a separate church. 
Artemon, of whom we know even less, taking advan- 
tage of the lack of precise theological statement and 
definition, added the extraordinary assertion that the 
attribution of Divinity to Christ was an innovation, 
although he could not deny that it had been customary 
in hymns. 

The history of this effort is significant. It has been 
contended that Monarchianism represented the primitive 
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lay faith in reaction against the philosophising accretions 
of the theologians. That such an attempt should have 
been made proves that there were people who were 
capable of taking this view; that, even in Rome 
where philosophy was least of all a force it was 
wholly unable to gain even the minimum following 
necessary' for existence, shows how entirely the simple 
people felt that it misrepresented their own minds. 

Modalist Monarchianism : Patripassianism 
The second phase finds its first representative in 
Praxeas, a native of Asia Minor, who, after spending a 
short time in Rome about i8o, went to Africa, 
where Tertullian claimed to have converted him. At 
Rome itself he seems to have been soon forgotten. It 
was in something of a reaction from Ebionism that 
Praxeas taught that, according to the supreme Unity, 
it was the Most High Himself Who descended into 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin, and Who thus came 
forth and returned into Himself. The man in this 
case, the mere flesh, was a veil. 

As regards the last point, the earliest creeds and 
writers had been, in general, content to say with 
S. John, that "the Word was made flesh." Praxeas 
could therefore shelter himself under an apparent 
ambiguity, yet however real the flesh might be, stated 
in this way the theory was virtually docetic. In order 
that he might not empty the Incarnation of all value, 
which by now would not be tolerated, he made that 
Incarnation an a6l of the primary Deity, i.e.y of the 
Father. This is the "conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh," referred to by the Athanasian Creed ; and 
it was upon this that Tertullian fixed the nick-name 
of Patripassian ; although Praxeas probably maintained 
that only the flesh suffered. 
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Noetus, also a native of Asia Minor, seems to have 
made a further attempt to close the gap by distinguish- 
ing God as He is in Himself, and as He is in His 
manifestations. In regard to the latter, He put 
Himself by His will into a condition of passibility 
and visibility. This corresponds very closely to the 
modern phrase of the Kenosis, or laying aside 
(Philip. II. 7) of the attributes. 

Thus while, according to the adoptionist systems, 
God had manifested Himself only in the Divine force 
which He had sent forth upon a man, according to 
the second, the manifestation was a mode or phase 
of the Deity, and from this has been described as 
Modalist, The distinftion between them was not, in 
substance, very great. The mere man of the one, 
upon whom the Godhead descended, was not really 
different from the pure God, Who had clothed 
Himself in flesh, as taught by the other. The really 
important elements, a merely accidental Incarnation, 
and the denial of all distinftions in the Godhead, 
were the same in both. 

Sabellianism 
The work which Valentinus had done for Gnosti- 
cism in the formation of a representative and balanced 
system Sabellius performed at Rome, where he was 
excommunicated in 217, for modalist Monarch- 
ianism. There was, to start with, the primary and 
unalterable Unity. This Unity was, however, thought 
of under three ideas, conceptions, or manifestations, 
{irp6(Tu)ira) ; in which alone it can be comprehended. 
These distindions were not meant to be regarded as 
only conceptions, yet they were not permanent. 
There was a divine, but merely oeconomic, adaptation, 
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originating and proceeding from the operations or afts 
of God, similar to that bv which the Holy Spirit 
in and after each aft remaining one and the same, 
distributes Himself in the variety of the sevenfold gift 
according to need. 

As the Father, God puts Himself forward first in 
creation, by which the Unity emerged from silence; 
and again, manifesting Himself, clothed with the 
Manhood of Jesus, He is called "the Son of God," 
a title only used in this connexion ; finally, in the 
giving and maintenance of life up to this hour He is 
the Holy Spirit. Each such was a "putting forth 
of the arm of God,** which He again withdraws. 

This account of a Monotheism thought of and 
seen in three ways harmonised well enough with the 
vague and unformed thoughts of average Christians ; 
but, as so often happens with the vague and unformed, 
it also was at once repudiated by them the moment 
it tried to express itself; the attempt to state it 
proved fatal. 

It was evident that the Prosopa were not true 
revelations of God at all, they were little more than 
the Theophanies, or appearances, of the Old Tes- 
tament. If the Sabellian pointed out that in his 
own theory he had preserved the distind Prosopa as 
real modes of being since, God was not at the same 
time Father and Son, he only made his position 
worse. The first duty of a religion which claims to 
be true is to present one God as an objedl of 
reverence and worship. No one — least of all the 
simple man — could make anything of a God Who 
changed the very form of His Being to suit the 
exigencies of external operations. He was as much 
dependent on us as we on Him. 
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The same thing happened on the side of creation. 
Unless matter were regarded as co-eternal, a view 
which the theory did not admit, the Divine Unity 
was dependent upon creation for the fulfilment of His 
own perfeftion of power and aftivity. What had 
been in Origen an error and an inconsistency was the 
very centre of the system of Sabellius, who himself 
spoke of the creative process as God coming into effective 
activity {i(j^vf.iv) ; nor has any Unitarian scheme ever 
been able to close this gate, by which, making God 
dependent upon and so a phase of His works. 
Pantheism continually enters. If we look forward from 
the beginning of things to their final end, we are 
found awaiting the time when all these temporary 
manifestations shall be re-absorbed into the transcen- 
dent Unity. In that day, can the inferior and created 
things be. supposed to escape a similar fate ? 
Unitarianism, which starts by denying and breaking 
down every belief which would bridge over the 
separation between the Divine and created, finds its 
consummation in utterly confounding the very fadl of 
their distindion. 



VIII 
TERTULLIAN. I. 



Towards the close of the second century Gnosticism 
was still a prominent force. About 187 Irenaeus was 
£ghting against it in Gaul. Ten years later Clement 
was speaking of it sympathetically in Alexandria, and 
trying to make a Christian use of, at least, the ideas 
out of which it had grown. Contemporaneously 
Monarchianisjn was establishing itself at Rome. The 
time had not yet come when Origen would reduce 
both to emptiness by showing how a completely 
Christian answer could be given to the questions 
which these two very distinft phases of thought were 
pressing forward. 

S. Vincent of Lerins (434), perhaps too orthodox 
a Western to appreciate Origen at his whole 
value, sought for a parallel to him: — "As Origen 
among the Greeks, so is Tertullian among the 
Latins the first of our writers." However diverse 
the two men may be in aim, method and spirit, 
and whatever objeftion may be made to their seledion 
as representatives, they have just this element of 
initiative influence in common. From Origen we 
have the spirit of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, and 
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Cyril ; from Tertullian, Jerome, and through him the 
line and spirit of Roman dogma, on the one hand 
stimulating, on the other restraining, and in the end 
destroying, even the efforts of the scholastics to form 
a rational and philosophic theology in the West^ 
remaining triumphant in its own sphere to this day. 

Tertullian the Advocate 

Tertullian was converted in 196 and ver)' early 
ordained priest ; by birth and chara6ler a North 
African, by training and temper an advocate to the 
end. In his writings {De Pat. i.) he shows a pathetic 
consciousness of his besetting sin of impatience. It is 
not uncommon to find men confessing those personal 
faults which seem to mar the perfedness of their 
work; far less readily j will they recognise those 
more subtle defeds which make the work they love 
so passionately itself false and dangerous. 

Everyone can see the temptations of an advocate's 
calling to onesidedness, to unfairness, to the distortion 
of fafts, but what is so obvious is easily allowed for 
and of little practical moment. It is really of more 
importance to observe that, even with the most 
perfeft honesty and self-watchfulness, it still remains 
the business of an advocate to argue for a definite 
conclusion upon a definite issue. Law is a science. 
What constitutes property, or guilt, are scientific 
questions. By scientific and learned men like Ulpian^ 
they have been considered} in theory; by judges they 
are applied in pradillce. In any decision it has only 
to be made clear how far under certain circumstances 
a certain view is right. With all this however, 
except incidc.itally, the advocate is not concerned. 
For him, the only success is winning A.B.'s case ;. 
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and it must be remembered that in the Roman 
judicial system, especially in the provinces, the judges 
and the advocates were drawn from wholly different 
classes, so that the latter were not, as is the case with 
ourselves, unconsciously influenced by the ideals proper 
to the former. 

Of Tertuiiian Dr. Pusey says, that "whether he 
had maintained his position or only silenced his 
adversary seems to him indifferent." This summary 
goes somewhat further than the point at which it 
seems to stop. The man who has taken up a 
position which can be described as his, and which he 
undertakes to prove, has already lost the single eye 
to truth ; he has ceased to be a learner. 

The Jpoiogy 
No work can give a more favourable impression of 
the power of Tertullian's eloquence and courage than 
the Apology. On behalf of Christianity he demands 
only a fair examination, and he demonstrates, easily 
enough, the absurdity of persecution for a name. 
Trajan's Rescript is impaled on the horns of an 
inevitable dilemma. If Christianity is a crime, it 
ought to be sought out ; if it is not a crime, it ought 
not to be punished. The argument of the heathen, 
that Christianity is an innovation, is met with the 
retort that they themselves continually modify old 
customs and observances, often for the worse. Heathen 
worship is derided and overthrown. No mercy or 
sympathy arc offered; nor is any attempt made to 
understand the heathen position or its anxieties. It 
was not an advocate's business to understand, but to 
overthrow. Perhaps it was right enough. Heathenism 
had declared war; and, as it gave, so it received. 
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De Pmescriptione Hareticorum 
If, however, the advocate's method might seem 
justified in the case of heathenism, it was obviously 
a somewhat different matter when it came to be 
applied to heresy ; and, still more, to heresies like 
Monarchianism, which was so much more Christian 
than Gnosticism had ever been. We have seen how 
^reat was the importance and value to the Church of 
the questions which the speculations of both professed 
to answer. We have seen also their difficulties ; any 
attempt to deal with them, even in a frank, open 
and reverent way, must involve dangers which we 
need not hesitate to admit. In the West a man had 
now arisen to whom these dangers seemed to have 
been incurred to no purpose. Irenaeus had believed 
that in confuting Valentinianism he was providing an 
answer to all heresy in the past. In what was to him 
the conclusion of his argument Tertullian believed 
he could find a refutation for every possible heresy in 
the future also. Its success in this respedl hardly 
seems sufficiently great to justify the frequency with 
which it has been repeated. 

The De Prascriptione Harettcorum begins by asking 
why heresies should be reckoned an argument 
against Christianity, and appears to conclude that 
none but the weak in faith went over (§2). In §7 
Tertullian commences his argument with the texts : — 
"The wisdom of this world," "God hath chosen the 
foolish things of this world to confound" — even 
philosophy. Next we are told from which particular 
philosopher each error came; the doctrine of aeons 
from Plato; the "indolent" god of Marcion from the 
Stoics ; the mortality of the soul from the Epicureans. 
The whole habit of these pernicious questions. 
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"Whence cometh evil? and wherefore? and whence 
man? and how?" — turned and twisted by philosophers 
and heretics alike, is due to the dialeftics of the 
wretched Aristotle. "Away then with those who 
have brought forward a Stoic, and a Platonic, and a 
Dialectic Christianity. " 

However anxious to comply with such confident 
advice, a doubt remains whether Tertullian really 
understood the temptations to which he is so keenly 
alive. If our mind were a basket in which do6lrines 
lay side by side, we might, perhaps, pick out and 
rejeft ; in the field, where living wheat and tares 
grow, it is less easy. 

At this moment (§8) Tertullian is met by another 
text, less to his mind : — It is true that it is written 
* seek, and ye shall find ' ; but this only means — until 
you become Christians. 

"All the sayings indeed of our Lord were set forth for 
all j but most of them, being addressed to particular persons, 
form for us not a special admonition, but an example." 

A principle of interpretation which, we venture to 
think, opens the door to a good deal more rationalism 
than the preceding chapters had closed. 

As, therefore, we are to cease seeking, because there 
is now nothing left to seek, he proceeds to give the 
regula jidei (§13); substantially, the *Apostles* Creed.^ 
Beyond this : — 

"if anything seems to thee doubtful or dim, there is 
doubtless some brother, a doctor endowed with the grace 
of knowledge. This exercising of thyself consisteth in 
curious enquiry, having glory only in a zeal for skilfulness. 
Let curious enquiry yield to faith j let glory yield to 
salvation. . . .To know nothing contrary to the rule is 
to know everything." (§ 14). 
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Neither should heretics be admitted to discuss the 
Scriptures, which belong to us and not to them (§15). 
If we appeal to what they mutilate, and, by interpre- 
ting in their own sense, pervert, we come down to 
fight with doubtful issue upon their level. Heretics 
are to be admonished, not argued with. This method 
has been very frequently adopted, but we are not 
aware that it has been found convincing. 

The Right of Prescription 

Having therefore shown the kind of spirit which in 
his opinion led to heresy, and the futility and danger 
of appealing against it either to reason or to Scripture, 
Tertullian offers a simple alternative. Our Lord 
committed the faith to the Apostles. It is evident 
from Scripture that there could not have been an 
esoteric tradition (§ 20). It is evident from reason that 
the faith could not have been everywhere corrupted. 
The theory of Prescription is what lawyers call a 
"demurrer." The title established by long usage is 
allowed without further argument. As innovators the 
heretics had no right of appeal (§37). 

Tertullian is, therefore, the first absolute theorist of 
authority in opposition to reason. It is true that the 
argument was probably adapted from Irenasus, but in 
a wholly different sense. To any thoughtful and 
reverent mind, believing in the reality of truth, and 
in the guidance of the Church by the Holy Spirit, 
the traditional permanence even of a do6lrine to 
which there may appear objedions is a momentous 
fa6l of which the reason is bound to take count ; 
but this is a quite different thing from saying that 
in the face of tradition, reason must altogether cease to 
operate. 
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The results of such a principle, indeed, are 
very serious. It is one thing to be told that all the 
questions which beset men's minds are due to the 
perusal of Aristotle, and are the outcome of vanity; 
we have heard something of the kind before. To be 
told, however, that we already possess the whole of 
Christianity in such wise that there is nothing more 
to seek — to be tied down to authority, and to 
find that after all authority can provide nothing 
beyond the bare fa6ls of the Apostles* Creed 
without enquiry as to what is implied in them 
— is nothing short of appalling. The philosophers do 
not create the perplexities of life they are trying to 
unravel. We want to know as Christians whether 
the fafts of the Creeds can supply any better 
explanations. "To know nothing contrary to the faith" 
is not to know everything; it is not even to know 
the faith itself; it is a condition consistent with the 
blankest indifference. 

The permission to seek a learned brother is only 
an additional inconsistency, and bewilderment. How 
did he become learned, unless by enquiry; and if so, 
why is his success to be, not a stimulus, but a barrier 
to our effort? Besides, there are several claimants to 
this title and their opinions do not always concur. 
As mere matter of faft, wherever this principle has 
been accepted, the repudiation of the spirit of enquiry, 
and, therefore, of examination, has left the Church 
helplessly at the mercy of every current of popular 
pious opinion. 



IX 
TERTULLIAN. II. 



Montanism 

The argument of the De PrascHptione is, therefore, in 
itself inconsistent, in its working necessarily circular, in 
its result disastrous ; yet one might have fancied that 
it would at least make him who can accept it safe 
from heresy. Its value for this purpose we may next 
see in Tertullian's own case. 

Somewhere about 172 a certain Montanus appeared 
in West Phrygia. Although increasingly overshadowed 
by the importance of the regular ministry, as the 
steady power of her normal life grew within, 
the Church still believed herself to possess, and 
exercised, the special gift of prophecy. Montanus, 
however, insisted that the agent of prophecy was the 
Holy Spirit, diredl and infallible; the individual in 
ecstacy, an unconscious implement. Applying this to 
Holy Scripture provides us with that extreme theory 
of "verbal inspiration," which has often been supposed 
to represent Catholic dodrine; but it further followed, 
not merely that the prophets or prophetesses, for as 
usual in seds of this kind the latter were the more 
common, were the true rulers of the Church, but that 
Revelation itself was still at their mouths open. The 
Scriptures presented no finality. 
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The Church at this time was deeply concerned 
over the question of post-baptismal sin, following from 
two distinft views we may take of her funftions upon 
earth. On the one hand, by her purity she is called 
to represent the Kingdom of Christ upon earth ; on 
the other hand, she has a mission for the redemption 
of man from evil. The difficulty of reconciling these 
two conceptions, each so true in itself, is in pradice 
very great. The second involves a patience, a tolerance 
with evil, that appears wholly inconsistent with the 
first, or Puritan, idea. 

This difference is further connedled with, and 
intensified by, another and very obvious difference 
between two classes of men. In everything, sport or 
study as well as religion, there are always those to 
whom a subjeft is a natural delight, the athletes of 
their calling, and those to whom a measure of success, 
generally somewhat moderate, is only attained by effort. 

Between these pairs the ardent temperament of 
Montanus made a keen and decisive choice. Throwing 
himself on the side of a stringent asceticism he forbade 
all animal food, all second marriages, all pardon for 
deadly sins, all flight in persecution. It did not take 
much to make out of this a new esotericism, not this 
time intelleftual, but moral and devotional. He also, 
like any gnostic, had his pneumatici and psychici. The 
Montanists were duly excommunicated in Asia, but 
somewhere about 197 the first of their teachers^ 
Proclus, appeared in Rome, and might have succeeded 
in winning recognition had not Praxeas, who was also 
there, opened the Bishop's eyes, and Proclus was 
excluded from Communion. Upon the disciplinary 
questions the new teachers had many sympathisers ; 
but it was impossible for the Church to put herself^ 
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and the revelation committed to her, at the mercy of 
ecstatic women because they claimed divine powers. 

It would be probably unjust to say that Tertullian 
cared nothing for the mission view of the Church, 
but he was at heart a Puritan. The toleration of 
evil within the Church, either in life or thought, 
vitiated some of his best arguments. That the 
Montanist should be condemned at the bidding of 
Praxeas the Monarchian, the Patripassian, seemed to 
him sheer apostacy, a wilful and perverse sacrifice of 
all that was valuable for the sake of all that was 
dangerous. About 201 the aggressively orthodox 
Tertullian became a heretic and a schismatic, an 
innovator and an esotericist. Against every possibility 
of intelledual error he had elaborately fortified him- 
self, but having thrown away' the guidance of reason, 
on account of dangers to which he stood in no 
temptation whatever, and being therefore at the 
mercy of his feelings and convidions just because they 
were passionate, he found another reason for that 
terrible fall than weakness of faith and love of 
speculation. Surely it was obvious, said the author 
of the De Prcescr'tptione^ that, as with all things in the 
world, so in the Church, truth and discipline were of 
progressive development. Custom could not be 
everything! "Christ named Himself the Truth not 
the Custom." * (De Virg. VeL ij. 

Once fairly started Tertullian made a little progress 
on his own account. The same prophetess, whose 
visions supplied the exaft size of the Virgin's veil, 

• Tertullian's various statements on this subject are curious. In the 
Apolo\iv he defended Christianity on the iJround that projjress and 
innovation were rijjht and inevitable. In the De Piivs. he built his 
whole arf{unient on its condemnation. As a Montanist he defended 
it a^^ainst the Catholics, but, also as a -Montanist, he twitted Pra.xeas, 
the Monarchian, with innovation. 
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supplied him also with an authority for the corporeity 
of the soul. For the latter there was another 
excellent reason ; except the Stoics, all heathen 
philosophers had taught the opposite (De Anima), 

The aim of TertuHian 

In thus treating the argument of Tertullian striftly 
according to its professed aim, it must be remembered 
that he is receiving very bare justice. Even as the 
argument stands, if we can only forget the dogmatism 
and aggressiveness of tone, the contrast between the 
solid steadfastness of the Catholic Faith, resting upon 
definite and Apostolic commission, continually enrich- 
ing its own perception of truth, yet never breaking 
its continuity and unity, and on the other side the 
shifting heresies, ever rising and falling, choosing 
their own Scriptures, accepting, rejecting, mutilating, 
their confusion of all order and discipline, is full of 
momentous suggestion. 

This seriousness and earnest aspedl of truth, as a 
matter to be known, believed in, rested upon, as a 
solid stay of life, was the distinctive mark of the 
West, where mere speculation, intelledlual balancing 
for the gymnastic pleasure of it, was not appreciated. 
It was- a part therefore of this spirit, that in Tertul- 
lian, as in Irenaeus, the death of Christ upon the 
Cross, rather than the mere revelation of the 
Incarnation, is spoken of in all his works as the 
centre and starting point of the Christian Faith. 
Whatever Clement might think, no Latin was likely 
to suggest that the "diseases of the soul" could be 
"cured by instru6lions." For the same reason the 
doftrine of the Holy Spirit had for him a reality, 
and in his teaching a definite place, to which in 
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Alexandria it hardly attained. In this respeft, indeed, 
the' rise of Montanism performed a far more real 
service to the Church than any which can be with 
justice attributed to Gnosticism. 



Tertullian as a Theologian 

That a man who had taken up the position of 
Tertullian should be a theologian at all, except 
Incidentally, is not one of the least surprising of the 
inconsistencies of his life ; yet no view of his life 
would be complete without reference to the Adversus 
Praxeaniy a treatise which, written in his Montanistic 
<lays, in clearness of distindlion, fulness of grasp, and 
even in some respe6ls in accuracy of statement seems to us 
to surpass anything written before the fourth century, 
while in its logical seriousness it is the best represen- 
tative, as both in method and terminology the 
foundation, of all Latin theology. 

Tertullian confesses that there was a certain attrac- 
tion towards Monarchianism among : — 

*' the simple (I will not call them unwise and unlearned) who 
always constitute the majority of believers .... The numerical 
order and distribution of the Trinity seems to them to be 
a division of the Unity; whereas in fact, the Unity which 
xlerlves the Trinity out of its own self is actually supported 
by it .... A rational conception of the Trinity constitutes 
truth, an irrational idea of the Unity makes heresy." (§ 3). 

We need not ask whether Tertullian is here afting as 
*'the learned brother"; we can only be grateful 
for his clear statement of what we venture to think 
so important and indisputable truth, and for the 
invitation to follow him in the enquiry. 
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Upon the Divine Nature, Tertulllan is the first to 
fix for us in Latin the words, Trinity, Substance,* 
Person ; the last "signifies not division, or severance, 
but a disposition " (§ 9), which though less clear than 
the later phrase, "distinction by relation," is an 
advance in that direftion. His general treatment of 
this part has its weaknesses. He speaks of the 
Father, as the "entire substance of which the Son 
is a derivation and portion of the whole" (/^.)* 
Rather uneasily, but repeatedly, he uses the Gnostic 
word "emanation" of the Son (§8). In another 
treatise Adversus Hermogenem: — 

"God is in like manner a Father, and a Judge; but He 

has not always been Father and Judge There was, 

however, a time when neither sin existed with Him, nor 
the Son." (§ 3). 

Although we believe we are justified in taking this as 
only a very defedive statement of his true meanings 
Tertullian is throughout over-influenced by the 
economic, or dispositive, side of the Trinity, and so 
exaggerates what has been called the subordinationist 
element. It was the natural Latin tendency to regard 
rather the pradlical arrangement or working, than the 
absolute truth, and It was here accordingly that the 
Greek element was most needed. Tertullian seems 
to consider the Monarchia, or transcendent Unity, 
sufficiently saved by the unity of the Divine 
Government. § 4. 

In coming therefore to deal with the Logos there 
is, first, within the mind a procession of thought ; but 
the latter, although it is primarily of one substance 

♦Substance, etynidlogically the equivalent of the Greek Hypostasis, was 
the old Latin word. Cicero had tried in vain to naturalise Essence or 
Nature, but all three are occasionally used. 
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with the mind, since both are intelleftual, nevertheless 
clothes itself with, and discloses itself in, material 
forms and consequences. In attempting therefore to 
find a Latin equivalent for the double-edged Logos, 
Tertullian grasped at a distinction between the ratio, or 
reason, and the sermOy or speech, the former standing 
for the co-eternal and co-equal Word Which is One 
with God, the latter for His Utterance. If he had 
been contented with the single word verbum* like 
subsequent Latin theologians, who in this respedl did 
not follow his usage, he would have been forced to 
consider the relation of the mere sound (vox) to the 
intelligible meaning, and might consequently have 
seen his way clear to the distindlion of the latter 
from the mind within which it is conceived. 

As it was, he led himself still further astray in two 
directions, and the double nomenclature may here be 
of some service to us in showing the exaft nature of one 
of the confusions which may be found in Origen, but 
which lay at the very root of all later Monarchianism. 
In man, the reason or intelleCl is one faculty, com- 
pounded with others to form a complex nature and 
with matter to form the individual. The Reason may, 
therefore, represent either the faculty itself, or the 
thought which is generated by the aftivity of the 
faculty, in modern language its concept. In the first 
place, taking the former analogy, he made the Locos 
simply a power of God, and the personal distinction 
dependent upon the aClivity, accidental. Since, 
however, in God there is no composition, the IntelleCl 
is the Divine Nature simply, and not a part of it. 

♦Bp. Westcott in the preface to his commentary on the Gaspel of S. John 
considers that this, the Hebrew viemra rather than the Hellenic abstraction 
of Philo, ^"as the true meanini; of S. John, although, from the reason given 
in the next sentence. I cannot think the distinction is quite as great as Bp. 
Westcott would imply. 
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In the second place, since the Divine Nature 
cannot be thought of as passive, the adivity in God 
most be primarilr eternal and not dependent upon 
temporal creation. If Tertnllian had been content 
to uke the s€rm9 of the uttenmce or manifestation of 
the ratio in the Incarnation, he would have stood on 
absolutely safe ground. Unfortunately, he referred the 
whole Economia, or arrangement, of which the Semu 
was a part, to the creation, and thus it might be 
admitted that the difference between himself and at 
least the more finished dodrine of those whom he 
opposed is so far not easy to find. In both statements 
God is eternally One and Indistinguishable, and is 
manifested as a TRiNmr only by temporal distinctions. 

However defeftive the statement may be, Tertullian 
was feeling his way in the right direction, and his 
errors, like those of Origen, were correfted by his 
followers. It may even be doubted whether he did 
mean the ratio to stand for a fiicult}', and not rather 
for the thought {sensus ipsius § 5). Certainly in the 
preceding chapter he succeeded in reaching that very 
distinftion which had eluded Origen : — 

**I derive the Son from no other source but from the 
substance of the Father, and represent Him as doing 
nothing without the Father's Will." (§ 4). 

It only needed that this should be carried out to see 
that in the Substance there is co-equality and co- 
eternity, while by the fulfilment of the Divine Will 
the Son renders up the Kingdom to the Father. 
without surrender of His own place or power, or 
absorption of His own Personality. Later on therefore 
(§§27, 29) Tertullian is able to speak of the two 
Natures in Christ in a way which left little for 
subsequent ages to add. 



HIPPOLYTUS THE PRESBYTER 



HiPPOLYTUs was born somewhere between 155 and 
160. The Church of Rome has at any time produced 
singularly little diredlly intelledlual work ; and although 
his reputation stood very high in the East, and in 
the fourth century at Rome also, a certain want of 
sympathy with his surroundings may account for the 
ncgledl which leaves us in uncertainty about almost 
every event of his life. 

Hippolytus* very adlive career as a writer 
commenced about 185-190. Bp. Lightfoot gives 
thirty-three works attributed to him on good authority ; 
nineteen on Scripture, seven on theology and history, 
five on controversy. Of those surviving, the Philoso- 
phumena, a Refutation of all Heresies, is the most 
remarkable. From the profound respedl with which 
in this work he speaks of Vidlor, it would appear 
that he regarded him as his patron. With Viilor's 
successors, Zephyrinus and, more especially, Callistus, 
he was engaged in a bitter controversy, partly over 
the question of post-baptismal sin, upon which he 
took the stricter view, partly over monarchianism with 
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which, as we have already seen, the Roman Church 
had, perhaps from its native disinclination to abstract 
theology, a tendency to sympathise. No doubt when 
the new ideas were fully drawn out they were 
decisively rejefted, but before the question had been 
made clear there was a somewhat fierce discussion 
between the representatives of the two schools of 
Asia Minor and of Alexandria. Zephyrinus made a 
well-meaning attempt at a compromise : — 

"I know but one God, Jesus Christ; and beside Him I 
know no one that was bom and that suffered." 

But, as usual with inclusive formulae, the contending 
parties declined to be included. 

With Callistus the quarrel went further. Hippolytus- 
may have been in some diredl relation with Tertullian. 
It is still more probable that Origen's visit to Rome 
{fir. 220) took place during its earlier stages, and that 
the share he took in it both influenced the views of 
Hippolytus diredly, and accounts for the very great 
care Origen took in his own work in distinguishing 
the Personalities. It would further explain the 
readiness of Rome to concur in his condemnation. 

So far as we can follow the position of Hippolytus,. 
he combined the emanative asped of the Logos, which 
we saw in Tertullian, with the Origenic conception 
of a procession from the Will of God. For this 
reason Callistus charged him, not unreasonably, with 
Ditheism and he retorted with the accusation of 
Sabellianism. Here we can only say what we said of 
Origen. When men are thinking their way to an 
adequate expression of truth, it is unnecessary and 
unfair to push the full force of unsound expressions 
where there is a sound meaning and purpose. Callistus^ 
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Hippolytus, Tertullian and Origen may use phrases 
which are Sabellian, or Valentinian, or Arian ; and 
yet they are separated from Sabellius, Valentinus and 
Arius by a whole moral and theological heaven. 

Hippolytus however went great lengths, and in the 
bitterness of his soul accused Zephyrinus and Callistus 
of all sorts of crimes, denying their right to be 
considered bishops at all. This makes his own position 
a matter of some importance, but unfortunately it is 
one of singular difficulty. 

In the Philosophumena he speaks of himself very 
emphatically as a bishop, and as ** bishop of the 
Gentiles," or *' nations." Eusebius, writing only 
eighty years later, confessed that he had been unable to 
learn what was Hippolytus' diocese. In the East, where 
his writings were better known than in the West, he 
is most commonly called bishop of Rome. A tradition, 
too late to be of decisive value although commonly 
accepted from the seventh century, ascribes him to 
Portus, at this time the rapidly growing harbour-town 
opposite Ostia. The Roman tradition is quite broken. 
Jerome and Pope Damasus, fifty years after Eusebius 
but in full possession of all Roman traditions, can tell 
us nothing. 

In the Catalogue of Bishops^ dating probably from 
255, he is called * the presbyter' ; but it is at least 
doubtful whether this should be taken in the customary 
sense. In the primitive Church the title was often 
used in a special sense of the Apostles, and thence 
more generally, with an honorary significance parallel 
to our own phrase of " the Fathers," of those who 
might represent the diredlly personal tradition. Hip- 
polytus claims to have been at one time the pupil of 
Irenaeus, probably during the residence of the latter 
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at Rome, and in this way he is the last who can 
trace his spiritual genealogy to S. John. 

Where so little is known, the way is open to mere 
conjecture. Bp. Lightfoot has suggested that Hippolytus 
might have been a kind of episcopal naval chaplain 
with a nominal see at Portus. Prof. Salmon (D.C.B.) 
inclines to think that Vi6lor, who coming from 
Africa was the first really Latin Bishop of Rome, had 
perhaps consecrated Hippolytus as assistant bishop for 
the Greek part of the Community. Zephyrinus, it 
would appear, cared little for learning, Callistus still 
less ; and the latter was perhaps glad to put off his 
troublesome and somewhat conceited suffragan. If 
there be any truth in the connexion with Portus,* 
Viftor may have conferred it as a nominal see, or 
Callistus as means for his removal. Both these theories 
however are mere guesses, and the hypothetical 
offices required, unless we call Hippolytus a chor- 
episcopus, were quite foreign to the rules of the 
early Church. 

At the same time this uncertainty in itself proves 
there was something unusual in the position, and Dr. 
Dollinger maintained that Hippolytus was in fa6l an 
anti-pope or rival and sedlarian bishop of Rome to 
Callistus. To this however there are several objedlions. 
First, although he claims to be a bishop himself, and 
denies to his opponents any genuine right to that 
title, even speaking of Callistus as head of a se6l and 
his followers as Callistians, it is at least strange that, 
being in so doubtful a position, he never definitely 

• The e\idence for Portus rests upon an inference from Prudentius, who 
collected what was then (bci*. of Cent. V.) a lej^end. He makes Hippolytus 
a Xovatian which. thou}{h an anachronism, shows a surviving memory 
of the subject of tlic controversy. After an account of his death in the 
persecution, he adds that at Portus also, the "Senior and head of the 
Christian worshippers suffered at the same time." The unusual title here is 
sugiJestive of a fragment of the original legend. 
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asserts that he was himself the true holder of the office 
which Callistus claimed. Further, Dr. DoUinger 
assumes that the schism actually took place under 
Callistus, but, while it is certainly against him that 
Hippolytus' language is most violent, he speaks also 
of Zephyrinus as one who only thought himself a 
bishop. Finally it must appear incredible that a schism 
could have existed headed by so eminent a man, and 
yet have been so quickly and entirely forgotten that 
no rumour of it remained. Hippolytus was very 
early regarded as a saint, and one of the lights of his 
Church. Only thirty years later upon the same 
disciplinary question, Novatian created a schism, and 
was consecrated as rival bishop of Rome ; yet neither 
by him nor by anyone was any reference made to so 
apposite a precedent. If on the other hand we assume 
that Hippolytus had received some subordinate 
episcopal position near Rome, perhaps as chor-episcopus, 
and especially if he had been, or believed he had been, 
recognised as Vidlor's successor, it would account for 
the extreme bitterness with which he pursued a 
theological difference even to the point of suspending 
communion without assuming an actual schism.* 

On the whole we can only conclude that the absence 
of evidence for any satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty tells in favour of minimising the importance 
of the episode. In 235 it would appear that Hippolytus, 
together with Pope Pontianus, was banished to Sardinia, 
and died there ; and the common martyrdom may have 
wiped out the memory of minor differences. As the 
case of the Novatian Martyrs proves it would not 
have done so with an absolute schismatic. 



♦ Hippolytus accuses Callistus of receiving those whoni he had excom- 
municated. Such a charge would be comprehensible enough between one 
bishop and another, but between rival communities it loses point. 



XI 

S. CYPRIAN. I. 

The comparison, therefore, which S. Vincent makes 
between Tcrtulllan and Origen is amply justified on 
the ground of historic and theological influence. If, 
however, we seek for representative men, the parallels 
must be drawn in a different and, as it happens, more 
stridly contemporary, diredlion. In general spirit 
Clement and Tertullian represent the peculiarities of 
the Eastern and Western in a degree intensified to 
the pitch of weakness, almost of caricature. Origen 
on the other hand is a nobler representative of 
the intelledual mind, just because he is more pradlical 
apd Ib^ wholly at its mercy. S. Cyprian, almost his 
contemporary, has fewer Greek affinities than Tertullian 
and has left no special mark on thought ; he was above 
aH ftti administrator. What Origen was therefore to 
scientific theology, the statement according to the 
forms of human thought of that which may be 
apprehended of the Nature of God, that S. Cyprian 
was to Church discipline, which is the manifestation 
in the adlive life of men of the power of divine 
order. Neither ought to be regarded as a creator. 
Each believed himself to be only defending, expressing, 
defining, principles which had been in the Church 
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from the beginning. Both were capable of making 
great errors, and if the reputation of S. Cyprian 
stands higher in the Charch than that of Origco, it 
is because in dealing with the active life, the mistakes, 
in common with the influence, of the individual are 
obscured by the sense of general movement. 

The place and date of S. Cyprian's birth were as 
unknown to S. Augustine as they are to us. He was 
wealthy, of high, perhaps senatorial, rank, and, as a 
heathen and orator, had indulged in the customary 
vices. He was converted in 246 by Csecilian, a priest, 
whose name he gratefully adopted in place of his own 
iirst name, Thascius. In the two following years he 
published four short treatises, not specially remarkable 
except as showing a familiarity with Scripture which 
must have been gained prior to his conversion. 

In 248 Donatus, bishop of Carthage, died, and 
Cyprian was eledled by popular acclamation. He tried 
to hide, but was dragged from his house and conse- 
crated with the consent of the neighbouring bishops. 
A strong opposition existed headed by five of the 
priests ; but, in spite of its appeal to the apostolic rule 
against novices, it was overborne by the popular 
enthusiasm. From this time his correspondence, 
preserved to us in a singularly complete series of 
letters, forms the best memorial of a life engaged in 
interests wholly pradlical. In dignified courtesy, 
moderation, restraint of language, S. Cyprian is always 
a gentleman. The energetic strength of conviilion in 
his writings shows a faith founded upon do^rinal 
certainties, which, even when he does little more 
than reproduce the thoughts, is yet verj' far from the 
combative arrogance of Tertullian, whom he called 
his master, and who formed his favourite study. His 
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own treatise De Oratione Domini, is little more than 
an expanded edition of the De Oratione of the latter. 

The Decian Persecution 

Decius became Emperor after overthrowing Philip 
the Arabian, who is said to have placed an image of 
Christ among his own gods. Decius seems to have 
been honest and capable, and, apart from a natural 
opposition to the man he had displaced, sincerely 
anxious to do something to rehabilitate the waning 
vitality of the Empire. It was for this reason, and 
from the necessity of this policy, that he has earned 
for himself the memory of one of the bitterest of all 
persecutors. No one who still believed the old order 
to be valuable and necessary could shut his eyes to 
the fadl that out of that dangerous principle of adlive 
individual convidlion, discerned by the earlier Emperors, 
had grown an immense independent organisation full 
of life and power. It was no longer a case of 
checking possible dangers. 

The persecution of Decius is marked, therefore, by 
two new charafters. In the first place it is not a 
mere detail of administration, applied casually here 
and there, but a deliberate and systematic effort 
throughout the whole Empire. In the second place 
it no longer contemplates Christians as mere individuals; 
there is a deliberate attempt to break up the organi-^ 
sation of the Church as a body. The attempt 
began with a relative gentleness. Diredlions to 
provincial magistrates ordered them to offer the test 
of sacrifice to all suspedled persons, and to give 
certificates (libelH) to those who conformed. A steady 
pressure was to be exercised — threats, imprisonment,, 
promises, finally if necessary, torture — to secure the 
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widest possible compliance. To measure punishment, 
not according to breaches of the law, but to enforce 
submission was a retrogression to barbarism of which 
Rome had never yet been guilty, and a confession of 
helplessness. The bishops were specially marked out 
for attack in the deliberate hope of disorganising 
the body. 

It is not impossible that the sale of certificates to 
those who had not in fadl conformed may have been 
part of the policy. It was often no doubt due to 
sheer venality, and often perhaps to a desire in humane 
or sympathetic officials to evade the execution of the 
law. In part, however, there is some reason to think 
that it was deliberately contrived to make pradlical 
apostacy as easy as possible in cases where full sub- 
mission might appear doubtful. The Church took it in 
this sense, and those who had accepted the unworthy 
compromise were called Hbellatki, and considered to 
be only in degree less guilty than those who had 
adlually burnt incense or sacrificed. 

From the first of these measures it followed that 
every bishop had to consider whether it was better 
to die for the encouragement of the flock, or, if he 
could do so, by some measure of withdrawal to save 
the administration of the diocese at a critical moment. 
After deliberately weighing both sides, Cyprian chose 
the latter. His place of concealment was known to 
the leading clergy, and a regular correspondence was 
maintained from which we are enabled to trace the 
whole of the subsequent developments. 

The effeS of Persecution 

The stories of martyrs retained in the Church, 
since they are designed like the story of other 
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miracles for the encouragement or guidance of the 

faithful, not for the refutation of unbelievers, are 

narratives for the most part of viftories only. They 

are apt however to leave upon the mind the impression 

that the average Christian of other times was made 

of altogether different and superior material to that 

which, in our own day, we are conscious of possessing. 

On this occasion we read that thousands fell away 

at the first sign of danger ; very many apparently 

with a sense of relief, as though glad of an excuse to 

escape from demands which had become burdensome. 

On the other hand, in Ep, 20, Cyprian only knew 

the names of nine aftual martyrs, and though in the 

end, including those who endured other sufferings 

short of death, the number must have been much 

larger, it will still fall far short of those who failed. 

Cyprian and other contemporary writers ascribe this 

result to the generally relaxed conditions of Church 

life. Without denying that there may be justification 

for such an opinion, we may observe that it is almost 

invariably advanced of every age in turn. There is 

however no reason to think that on this occasion 

there was any very special failure on the part of the 

average Christian. Pliny, more than a century earlier 

informed Trajan that his own, far less systematic, 

measures of repression had been in the main successful. 

Whatever evidence we have of more recent persecutions 

is to the same effedl. We may take it not peculiarly 

of one, but of all times, that the men who have 

sufficient strength and clearness of conviftion or 

heroism of endurance to overcome great strain must 

always be a minority ; nor does it seem that we are 

justified on this account in passing too severe a 

judgment upon average human nature. 
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The Confessors and the Lapsed 
Whatever may have been the cause for the frequency 
of failure, the faft increased still further the reverence 
felt for those who u^ere winning a triumph not for 
themselves alone, but for the whole Church. As in 
the TV Deum with Apostles and Prophets, so in the 
Church with priests and doftors, the martyrs became 
almost a third hierarchy. 

It seems to us almost incredible that under any 
system these men, in the eye of the law criminals, 
while awaiting or even after trial should have been 
apparently without any great difficulty or risk, waited 
upon, visited, fdted in prison, by what were in faft their 
accomplices ; yet it was done. Simplicity and humility 
are the salt of great deeds, and, in the then state oF 
Church feeling, the effedls of so much attention could 
hardly be happy upon men whose nerves were already 
strained to the uttermost by the strife in which they 
were engaged. 

In S. Cyprian's earlier letters {Epp* 5-7) we can see 
only his delight over those who had achieved, and 
were achieving, so much ; but Ep, 8 is a very curious 
document. Fabian, bishop of Rome, had just been 
martyred, and it did not seem right to make another 
appointment to what was only immediate death. 
During the vacancy, which lasted eighteen months, 
the clergy at Rome wrote to the clergy at Carthage. 
** Cyprian, they hear, has retired, and therein he did 
rightly, as being a remarkable person." They (the 
Carthaginian clergy) must now guard the flock instead 
of the shepherd. The letter, after some texts about 
hirelings, which, if they had no special intention,, 
were very unfortunately chosen, passes on to exhort 
the clergy to the performance of their obvious duties^ 
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The letter was forwarded to Cyprian, who returned it 
with a sarcastic remark that, without proper signature 
or address, it must have been tampered with. 

There is no reason to suppose that the authors were 
more than foolish and conceited ; but, where so many 
elements for mischief exist, motives are of less 
importance than results. In the letters immediately 
succeeding {Epp. 10-14), we can watch his anxiety 
about the condu6l of the Confessors increasing from a 
caution of the danger of -boastfulness, to a definite 
warning that by refusing to obey the priests they 
were undermining the value of their witness to Christ. 

The ground of the movement soon revealed itself 
(Epp. 15-23). Although the persecution was apparently 
still in full force, crowds of the lapsed were returning 
to the Church asking for pardon, and it was only natural 
that special allowance should be made for those 
individuals for whom the Confessors by letters, or 
martyrs in their will, might intercede. It was a very 
different thing when the Confessors began to give 
formal reconciliations (Epp. 21-22), and the clergy, 
accepting them as valid, re-admitted the bearers to 
communion. S. Cyprian wrote three very strong 
letters of protest to the Confessors, to the clergy, and 
to the laity. His own concealment placed him at a 
great disadvantage, and at the back of the movement 
lay the unreconciled opposition of the five priests. 
Finally (Ep. 23), the Confessors inform Cyprian, very 
curtly, that they have granted peace to all with whose 
subsequent condudl he was satisfied, and that they 
wish him to keep peace with themselves. The 
apparently deferential condition would only serve, as 
the Bishop pointed out, to throw the whole odium of 
any delay in re-admission on to his shoulders. 



XII 
S. CYPRIAN. II. 



The point at issue with the Lapsed 
In this chapter we shall have to try to understand 
the true purpose of S. Cyprian in his two great 
controversies upon ecclesiastical order. Bp. Lightfoot 
{Comm. on Phil, p. 241) describes the first, the details 
of which we have just narrated, by saying that S. 
Cyprian was fighting in the interests of a sacerdotal 
theory "against an aristocracy of moral influence, 
leagued with an aristocracy of official position"; but 
this summary, however lucid so far as it goes, does 
not seem to explain the real difficulty. How was it 
that the sacerdotalist bishop confessedly kept the right 
path where the two aristocracies missed it? 

The tendency of all strong currents of popular 
feeling is to exalt the temporal and striking above 
the constant and normal. It exalted the prophet of 
the Old Testament above the priest. In later times, 
it has exalted the martyr, the ascetic, the friar, the 
field preacher, the missioner, * above the regular 
intermediary and witness of God ; so also the revival, 
the conversion, above the sacrament. If the priest 
be the delegate of the people, and whenever he so 
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thinks himself, he cannot resist the wishes and ideas- 
of those who gave him his power. The bishop does 
resist, the parish priest resists, so long as he keeps 
his faith that his commission is from on high. 
These priests of Carthage, in synod, with the bishop 
at their head, in the sense of responsibility to God, 
would have resisted also ; but disorganised, left subjedl 
to all the excitement around them, they had no 
chance, and listened readily to the suggestions of men 
with their own ends to serve. Bp. Lightfoot quite 
accurately states the crux of sacerdotalism as lying in 
the question whether the power and authority exercised 
by the official ministry arc from above, from God, 
or from below, from the congregation. It is curious 
that in this connexion he makes no allusion to the 
somewhat germane passage of S. Paul — "There is no 
power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of 
God" (Rom. xiii. i) — but the bearing of this principle 
upon the view we have taken previously, concerning the 
message that the Church by its constitution and 
motive was to bear to the civil government, will be 
obvious, (p. 8 above). 

De Lapsis 
To S. Cyprian other Confessors however wrote 
more dutifully, and to one of these the De Lapsis^ a 
treatise upon the whole issue, was sent. According^ 
to a certain widely accepted theory, therefore, S. Cyprian 
was an Episcopal partizan, engaged, like certain popes 
at certain epochs, in pushing the claims of his- 
office farther at least than they had ever been taken 
previously, or were generally admitted to extend. In 
the course of Church History, there have been 
enough attempts of this kind to give us some 
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•experience in judging what to expedl from those 
engaged in them. Clearness and vigour of assertion, 
undistradled singleness of aim, uncompromising 
steadfastness, quickness to make every point and to 
lose no advantage or opportunity, these at least, to 
ignore the lesser arts of unscrupulousness, must be 
found ; for these are necessary to anyone who wishes 
to enforce new principles and ideas upon a world 
where there must always be so much inertia and 
so many counter-claims to overcome. 

On the other hand, from the calm and unruffled 
dignity of this work one would have scarcely inferred 
that S. Cyprian was engaged in any controversy at 
all. He opens with praise of the martyrs, and of all, 
in proportionate degree, who had suffered for the 
truth. He mourns over the fallen, points to false 
security as the cause of failure and rebukes the levity 
with which apostacy was spoken of. Pushing the 
claims of his office, this sacerdotalist caught in the 
a6l is nearly half-way through before he has referred 
to the office at all. Who can help seeing that he is 
■seeking not the office, but the souls of his flock. 

This is the test of popular wishes, the answer to 
all the confusions which substitute the easy and 
therefore popular sentiments of pity and complacency 
for real helpfulness : — 

"It is necessary not to spare pain in healing . . . The 
Lord alone can have mercy. . . . The Gospel cannot hold 
in one part and fail in another. The martyrs can give no 
lielp at all, if the gospel covenant can be broken." (§ 13). 

Fciicisslmus and Novatus 
In men devoted indeed but without culture, 
<ixperience or the sense of responsibility, who under 
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circumstances involving severe mental and nervous strain 
are forced by a still more trying ecstatic admiration to 
give judgment in a question of so difficult a nature, 
vanity and presumption are not in themselves unnatural, 
and need have caused little permanent trouble but 
for the organisation deliberately supplied by cooler 
heads. Amongst those associated with the anti- 
Cyprianic priests was a certain Felicissimus, probably 
already a deacon, who proceeded to the length of 
a definite schism, sufficiently strong to force Cyprian 
to delay his return. Influential rather by his wealth 
than by character or ability, he became the tool of 
Novatus, an unprincipled intriguer, who " made him 
deacon " of his own Church. 

Novatianlsm 

Apart from the one ill-judged letter referred to 
above, S. Cyprian had adled throughout in warm 
accord, and with the support of the clergy of Rome^ 
which was both the leading See of the West and 
probably, though definite evidence is lacking, the 
mother Church of Africa. As soon as the storm was 
over, Cornelius was appointed as the successor of 
Fabian. There was however at Rome a certain 
Novatian, who, in spite of very dubious condu6l 
during the persecution, considered himself by virtue 
of a certain philosophic reputation to have a claim to 
preference. He brought charges against Cornelius in 
letters to S. Cyprian, about which the latter, though 
he would not allow them to be publicly discussed^ 
thought it better, rather to Cornelius' indignation, to 
send two bishops from a synod then sitting to report. 

There seems no reason to doubt the universality 
of Church belief at this time in at least the abstradl 
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power of absolution. In the West, however, men 
found It hard to put much faith in deduflions from 
general principles in the face of what seemed the 
obvious outcome of praftice and policy. The 
importance of a high moral standard in the Church 
appealed to them more strongly than it did to the 
Easterns. Although the gentler view was certainly 
the earlier, during the second century the idea that 
there were sins which ought not to be pardoned 
had become sufficiently common to justify a complaint 
of innovation, when after penance Zcphyrinus re- 
admitted adulterers, and Callistus even idolators and 
murderers, to communion. Upon this matter the 
practical sense of the Roman Church performed a 
great service for Western Christendom which ought 
to be cordially recognised. 

The rigorist views of Hippolytus were revived by 
Novatian in the case of the lapsed, whom, as idolators, 
he insisted ought on no account to be restored. How 
far Novatian would have gone by himself might 
have been doubtful ; but Novatus arrived in Rome 
and, throwing himself into the new movement with 
a zest which shows an extraordinary recklessness of 
principle, beat up three bishops in Italy, who may 
have been, as S. Cyprian says, only incredibly ignorant, 
and by them Novatian was consecrated (251). The 
Church of the Cathari (Puritans) was now fairly 
«tarted, and letters announcing the new Bishop of 
Rome were sent to Cyprian, Fabius of Antioch, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and probably others. Until 
reassured by Dionysius, Fabius even hesitated whom 
to acknowledge, and indeed the schism was never 
really understood by Eastern writers, who commonly 
spoke of Novatus alone. The next step was to send 
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Novatus back to Africa. Felicissimus had secured 
himself a bishop in Fortunatus, who was consecrated 
by five lapsed bishops. Even Novatus was hardly 
equal to another inversion of attitude, and a third 
bishop was set up in Maximus. 

Dc Unitate Ecclcsicc 

Novatianism was, therefore, a more purely disciplinary 
schism than Montanism, careful to proclaim and 
maintain its dodlrinal purity. It was in reply to 
this, and to the more local movement, that 
S. Cyprian produced the Dc TJnttate Ecclesia^ the best 
known and greatest of all his works, in which the 
sum of his own life and of all that was dearest to 
him may be seen in the expression of the mind of 
the Church upon the subjeft. 

There were enemies more to be dreaded than 
persecution because less open. Obedience was as 
necessary as faith : — 

" How can anyone say he believes in Christ, who cioes 
not that which the Church bade him to do ? (§ i). 

The Lord saith to Peter Upon this rock I iv':ll build My 
Church ; to him again, Feed My sheep : — Upon him, being 
one. He builds His Church, and, though He gives to all the 
Apostles an equal power, — As My Father hath sent M/, yet 
in order to manifest unity. He has so placed the source 
of that same unity, as to begin from one. Certainly the 
other Apostles were what Peter was, endued with an equal 
fellowship both of honour and power j but a commencement 
is made from unity * (§3)* ^^ ^^ho strives against 
and resists the Church f is he assured that he is in the 
Church ? (§ 4)." 

The two latter sections have a remarkable history. 
The Benedidline text inserts a number of passages of 
which the two most striking are marked above : — 
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*and primacy is given to Peter that the Church of Christ 
may be set forth as one, and the Cathedra as one. 

f he who deserts the See of Peter, on whom the Church 
IS founded, . . . 

These palpably spurious interpolations, unsupported 
by any MSS. of authority even respedlable, only 
serve to emphasise more clearly the Cyprianic principle 
to which they are in such ludicrous contrast : — 

"The Episcopate is one j it is a whole. The Church is 
one, though she is spread abroad, and multiplies. The sun 
has many rays, yet one light } and the tree boughs many, 
yet its strength is one, seated in the deep lodged root. 
(§ 4). It is of her womb we are bom. He who leaves 
the Church of Christ, attains not to Christ's rewards. 
He can no longer have God for a Father, who has not 
the Church for a Mother. (§ 4). If any man could escape 
outside the ark, then he who is beyond the Church. (§5). 
This is the Sacrament of unity signified by the inviolate 

robe. (§ 6). One flock^ one shepherd The Flesh of 

Christ cannot be sent abroad. (§ 7). 

Let them not beguile themselves because it is said nvhere 
tiAJO or three are gathered. They omit what goes before, 
if t'-wo shall agree. How can he be at agreement, who is 
in disagreement with the body of the Church ? One who 
comes to the Sacrifice, He bids first to be reconciled, and 
then offer. (§ 11). What sacrifice do they believe they 
-celebrate who are the rivals of the priests ? He cannot even 
be a martyr who is not in the Church : he can never 
attain to the kingdom, who leaves her with whom the 
kingdom shall be. (§ 12). This crime is worse than that 
of the lapsed. The latter only harms himself, but one who 
undertakes to raise heresy and schism is a deceiver of many. 



XIII 
S. CYPRIAN. III. 



The end of Schism 
Of the two schisms whose commencement we have 
seen, Novatianism dragged on obscurely for the next 
two centuries, and was then re-absorbed. Viewed at 
a distance sufficient to allow us to take in the whole 
results, we may see in its history how, cut off from 
the great stream of Church life, it became at once 
powerless for efFedive adlion, a mere lingering 
offshoot. That of Felicissimus had a swifter end. 
The consecration was a false step. The lapsed having 
been in due time re-admitted, the excuse came to an 
end. Few were prepared for a permanent schism, and 
when that involved entering communion with such 
men as Fortunatus' consecrators, men's eyes were opened 
to the disastrous confusions consequent upon a breach 
with regular order. 

S, Cyprian and Stephen 

S, Cyprian's last controversy touches the doilrinal 

area a little more definitely. Stephen succeeded 

Cornelius at Rome in 254. To him, as a man of 

not very noble charader, fully impressed with the 
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importance of his own position, the respeft and 
deference universally accorded to S. Cyprian, upon 
which the latter was by no means backward in adling, 
were likely to be peculiarly tr}'ing. In this same 
year a certain Marcian, Bishop of Aries, was causing 
seme trouble in Gaul by Novatianising, and as Stephen 
seemed the proper person to interfere in this case on 
behalf of the whole episcopate, Cyprian wrote to him 
a somewhat patronising letter {Ep, 68) to tell him 
what to do. 

The Baptism of Heretics 

A heresy such as Novatian's may be regarded by 
orthodox thinkers from two points of view. In the 
first place, we may say simply, "It is a breach of the 
unity of the Church." This, which comes most easily 
to those who are not greatly subjected to the pressure 
of the question raised, was that adopted by S. Cyprian. 
He has alreadv said he does not care what Novatian's 
opinions were ; orthodox or heretical, right or wrong, 
made little difference ; it is enough that they have led 
a man to disobey Christ. 

In the De Utiitnte Eccles., S. Cyprian maintained not 
only that all who went with schismatics were ruined, 
but that even their good aftions were of no avail. It 
followed that the very gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
baptism itself, was vitiated by those who had 
administered it. To take any other view was abetting 
anti-Christ, upholding the cause of heresy and schism. 
{Ep. 69, §10). The unity of the Church implied a 
unity of baptism. No one could make degrees in 
heresy. Those who were without the Church could 
not give what they did not possess. Further, 
re-admission by imposition of hands was an admission 
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that the gift of the Spirit was not conveyed in 
heretical baptism ; yet without this, and the remission 
of sins implied in it, baptism was an empty ceremony, 
void from the start. 

To treat this argument, as the Romans did, as if 
it were a proposal to re-baptise is a mere confusion. 
It is, however, to be noted that S. Cyprian explicitly 
denies the validity of lay-baptism. {Ep. 73, § 7). 
Historically there seems to have been as yet no settled 
uniformity. In Africa custom was divided. In Asia 
sympathy with S. Cyprian was very strong. 

At Rome, however, where the heresy is in full 
force, the questions adually raised are of first 
importance, and Stephen on his side took up a 
strongly anti-Puritan position with a degree of 
personal bitterness which S. Cyprian never showed* 
He called the latter *'a pseudo-Christ, a pseudo- 
apostle, a treacherous worker." In limiting the 
operation of the Spirit by the external holiness of 
individual men, Novatianism had substituted a bond 
which was after all human for one of grace. The 
minister of baptism is the Holy Spirit, and His a£l 
is not afFedled by the charafter of the agent He 
employs. Cyprian's case, strong as it looks, both on 
grounds of Scripture and reason, is invalidated at this 
point. It is impossible to deny that Stephen was 
right in maintaining that Cyprian's teaching, only 
substituting correftness of personal position for 
corredness of personal ailion, was essentially 
Novatian. Even in the De Unltatc Ecclcs. we must 
admit that the contention that a man who has once 
erred, even though it may be in a way which puts 
him outside the form of the covenant, is thereby 
entirely cut off from the Spirit of God, is identical 
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with that unfortunate theory of Origen that while the 
work of the Father and of the Sox were to be found 
in all things, that of the Holy Spirit H-as in the 
righteous alone. As a matter of doArine, the renewal 
of the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands in 
reconciliation ought not to have been confused with 
the preliminary gift to those who had never received 
Him. 

If it be true that the result of the life of 
S. Cyprian was to increase the regard for, or the 
power of, the episcopal office, this was not due to 
some successful usurpation upon the rights of others, 
nor to the advancement of new claims ; but to the 
steadiness and completeness with which, first on one 
side and then on another, in variety of trial and 
variety of relation, he manifested the original and 
Divine ideal by which it was the centre of all free 
movement in the circuit of the Church. We have 
seen the bishop as the bond of union, as the agent 
of deliberate action ; but this involved rather the 
sinking, than the assumption, of some personal right 
of his own. As an individual, he is only the 
representative of a wider unity by which he is 
consecrated and may be judged; "the episcopate is 
one whole." In his own sphere, although his own 
Church exists through him to whom the fulness of 
Divine grace has been given, yet it is for others, not 
for himself; he is a shepherd and guide, not an 
owner and master. 

These two aspefts, one looking outwards to the 
Catholic Church as a whole, and one inwards to the 
diocese as a family, arc manifested in the conciliar 
system, general and local. Like the episcopate, it 
was no new system ; S. Cyprian was able to quote 
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two councils at least, one in Africa and one in Asia 
Minor, which had previously taken his own view on 
the question of baptism, yet the Church owed much 
of the clearness with which she perceived the meaning 
and possibilities of both bishops and councils to the 
consistent insight and energy of S, Cyprian. The 
time for the general council was hardly yet come ; 
but he had embodied to the clergy his own principle 
in the famous sentence ; — 

"From the very beginning of my episcopate, I resolved 
to do nothing of my own private judgment without your 
advice and the concurrence of the. people. {Ep. 14, § s).'* 

He had already held four councils ; he held three 
more on this subjeft, — the first of African bishops 
alone, the second included Numidians, the third the 
whole of larger Africa. Priests also were present at 
the first and second, and laity at the last. The first 
council was not absolutely unanimous, but in the end 
the influence of S. Cyprian prevailed absolutely. 

Stephen on his side stood upon the dignity of his 
see. It is the more to be noted that he does not 
claim authority to settle the controversy on that 
ground alone, nor to treat Cyprian as a rebel. His 
argument would rather appear to be : — " Mine is the 
oldest seat, and the most Apostolic tradition. You 
ought to do what we do, because we do what the 
Apostles did." When this did not avail Stephen 
announced his determination to refuse further com- 
munion with all who practised second baptisms, and 
there appears to be no ground for doubting that he 
carried out his threat. Dionysius of Alexandria 
protested; Firmilian of Cappadocia replied "Thou 
hast excommunicated thyself alone from all," 
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It was in the height of this controversy that S.- 
Cyprian wrote the most beautiful of all his treatises, 
De bono paticntice ', and in 257 he found in martyrdom 
the reward for his work he would have desired. 
Stephen was already dead — the Romans claim that 
he also was a martyr, though the evidence is insuffi- 
cient — and the question worked itself out harmlessly, 
as well might be with reverent and gentle men 
seeking truth. Xystus, who succeeded Stephen, was 
"a good and peace-making bishop," and so also was 
Dionysius, who became pope shortly after Cyprian's 
death. The Western Council of Aries (314 C. 8) 
decided that the baptism of heretics should hold if 
the name of the Trinity had been used. In the 
East a distinction was made. The baptism of Arians 
and Novatians was allowed to stand, but not that of 
Sabellians and Montanists, apparently on the ground 
that the defeftive Trinitarian dodrine invalidated 
the meaning of the Invocation, {cf. I. Constant, C. 7 
with Niccea C. 8 and Laod. C. 8.) 



XIV 
THE REVIVAL OF DIOCLETIAN 



The persecution of Decius, which had driven 
■Cyprian into hiding, was followed by that of Valerian 
in which he perished. Of these two Emperors, the 
first fell before the Goths ; the second in 260 
became the captive and slave of the Persians, whom 
he had engaged to drive back. Under his successor 
Gallienus (260-268) the final end seemed to 
have been reached. In the famine and pestilence 
from which the Empire seemed unable to free itself 
there was unfortunately nothing new, but there were 
ominous signs that the very fabric of the whole was 
preparing to collapse. Hitherto the unity of Rome 
had been so far the primary assumption of all 
political ideas that any commander who was once 
forced, willingly or unwillingly, into an attitude of 
revolt must necessarily march on Rome and make his 
bid for the one possible prize. There was no room 
in men's minds for any other other conception of a 
man who had ceased to be a subjedl than that he aspired 
to be emperor. Now, however, that the frontier 
<amps had grown into permanent towns, the legions 
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had lost their respeft for the tottering central authority, 
and were quite content to allow their leader to 
maintain the independence of their province. An 
Empire, which reached its third holder, was set up 
in Gaul in 259, and extended itself over Spain and 
Britain. Other more short-lived attempts were made 
elsewhere, but in the East Odenathus, and after him 
his widow Zenobia, at Palmyra in the desert maintained 
an Empire ruling all Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia,. 
Armenia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and for a time Egypt, 
which though at first nominally in allegiance to 
Gallicnus, was in pradice independent. 

Most significant of all, the Pax Romandy the 
assured security of all Mediterranean countries, was 
broken through at last. Alcmanni and Franks ravaged 
Gaul, Spain and even Africa. The Goths crossed 
the Danube, passed through Thrace, seized ships and 
swept the coasts of Asia Minor and of Greece ; 
even Italy suffered. The death of Gallienus (268) 
gave a respite. Claudius drove back the Germanic 
invaders ; Aurelian re-united the Empire ; Carus 
repelled the Persians. The Empire had, however, lost 
in wealth, energy and population. Although only 
the province of Dacia was definitely lost, the two 
great rivers, beyond which had lain friendly tribes 
more than half Roman, now represented real military 
frontiers. All that had been gained since Tiberius 
was lost. Aurelian fortified Rome anew. 

Diocletian 

However much might be due to causes long past 

mending, the confusions of the last fifty years at least 

demonstrated the inadequacy of the constitution ; and 

the reform undertaken by Diocletian (284) was 
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5is much needed as that at the close of the Republic. 
The first, or destrudlive part of the work, consisted in 
the removal of the old Republican formalities and 
pretences which Augustus had studiously retained. 
The Emperor had always been in faft an irresponsible 
autocrat. Diocletian provided him with a diadem 
and an Eastern court, etiquette and titles, especially 
that of Bao-iXeve, which to the ancient Greeks had 
represented the barbaric sovereignty of the King of 
Persia, the term of an idea inconsistent with that of 
free men. Attendance on the Emperor became a 
hierarchical service. Aurelian tentatively, Diocletian 
more openly, Constantine finally and decisively added 
Dominus et Deus to the list of titles. Apart from the 
blasphemy of the latter, which worked out its own 
pernicious efFefts, it might in general be admitted 
that the change was rather a gain than a loss, and 
at least added materially to stability. No end was 
served by keeping up unnecessary shams, and the 
more clearly men can be brought to recognise the 
aftual state of affairs the better chance they have of 
-adjusting themselves to them. 

Constitutionally the Empire had suffered from two 
^reat defeats. First, its enormous size made it 
impossible for a single head to get in touch with 
affairs on one side without letting slip others which 
might be equally urgent. So long as attacks or 
rebellions came singly they had been, with more or 
less strain, dealt with. In the recent disasters which 
had come from many sides at once, the Empire 
•collapsed. Secondly, deeper rooted even than this, 
was the absence of any settled plan of succession. It 
seemed possible, however, to remedy both evils by 
falling back upon the old Republican idea of a 
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government by commission. Formerly the executive^ 
power of the state had been exercised by two consuls, 
who were regarded in theory as one person, singly 
and conjointly supreme, whatever arrangements might 
in practice be made for the division of fundlions^ 
Diocletian, therefore, in a precisely similar way- 
provided for two Augusti, an arrangement which fell 
in with the increasing divergence of feeling between 
the Hellenised East and the Romanised West ; and 
with them he associated two Caesars, who should be 
their nominees and in time their successors. He- 
himself took the East ; Maximian, his colleague, Italy 
and Africa ; Galerius, as Caesar, received Illyricum and 
the Danube ; Constantius, the Western Provinces ;. 
the two younger men thus having the military cares,, 
while the unity of the whole was secured by the 
predominance of Diocletian. 

Most important of all was the re-organisation oF 
the Empire, both by a systematic arrangement of its. 
areas, and by the creation of a uniform governmental 
service, paid, professional and imperial, which, dividing 
the ciyil and military administration, replaced the old 
more or less voluntary officials, and unfortunately also 
therefore the old local authorities, who always suffer 
from a centralised system. 

Rome had long been impossible as a military centre,, 
and was now, from its republican associations, felt tO' 
be also undesirable as a political centre. Four new 
capitals were formed in Nicomedia, Milan, Trier (Treves),. 
and Sirmium (Belgrade). Caracalla had extended the 
Roman citizenship to all subjeds of the Empire, thus- 
abolishing the distinftion between Roman and Provincial 
which the absorption of all power by the Emperoi^ 
had made into a merely invidious privilege. Ital}r 
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was now absorbed into the general scheme. The 
whole was divided into twelve great dioceses governed 
by Vicars, although by the separation of Egypt from 
Syria in the fourth century the number was ultimately 
raised to thirteen. The Dioceses were further sub- 
divided into 116 Provinces.* Every Governor on the 
system had his own completely organised civil service. 

The re-organisation of the army was commenced 
with a similar thoroughness, although it was not 
completed till the next century. Hitherto the legions 
had been confined for the most part to the frontier 
camps ; a system which presented two obvious 
disadvantages. In the first place, any special danger 
or disaster in one direction could only be met by 
stripping other parts, and any combined attack, 
however fortuitous, involved something like ruin. In 
the second place, now that the "buffer** provinces 
were lost, the heavy infantry, of which the bulk of 
the army had been composed, we-c no longer equal 
to guarding the long frontiers against raids which 
penetrated into the defenceless interior. The old 
legions were therefore relegated to a secondary place, 
and new central forces were organised to which 
higher pay and privileges were conceded, and in which 
cavalry, often recruited from outside the Empire, 
formed an increasingly important part.t 

Of course no alteration of machinery can per- 
manently benefit an organisation whose principles are 
radically vicious. A system like this secures order, 
uniformity and ability, but it is enormously expensive, 

* Ft)r corrected lists of these see Mr. Bury's Gibbon II. p. 548 and 
map p. 170. 

t In this year igoo, it is impossible not to note the precisely similar use 
for a precisely similar reason, of Colonial corps, bushmen from Australia, 
pioneers from Canada and gillies from Scotland. 
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and only too soon developed into a machine for 
grinding taxes out of those who had really no margin 
from which to pay them. In result it averted for 
the time the ruin of the Empire by the skilful use, 
and, in a way, husbanding of that surviving reserve 
of strength which it preyed upon and helped to 
exhaust, while efFeftually checking any development of 
new energy or life. 

The Successors of Diocletian 

Apart from Diocletian himself the scheme of the 
four Emperors was an obvious impossibility. Ancient 
Rome had managed well enough with two Consuls, 
so long as the latter were merely the executive 
officers of a senatorial policy. Unless the whole fabric 
was first shattered to pieces by their quarrels, it 
would seem as if two Emperors must have ended in 
the separation of the parts. In faft, however, the 
division of East and West had already gone so far 
that after a short trial it was found necessary to 
resume the system, which continued till the fall 
of the West in the fifth centurv. The artificial 
arrangements for securing a succession had a much 
swifter end. 

In 305 Diocletian and, sorely against his will, 
Maximian also abdicated ; Galerius and Constantius 
became Augusti ; Maximin and Severus, men of small 
capacity, became Caesars. Both the latter, however, were 
nominees of Galerius, and the scheme of succession, 
having been thus invaded at the start, soon collapsed 
entirely. In 306 Constantius fell ill. His very able son 
Constantine had been kept under jealous supervision 
at Nicomedia. Receiving permission to visit his 
father, he raced across to Boulogne at a pace which 
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left the messengers sent to recall him hopelessly 
behind ; and on his father's death, being at the head 
of an army, he could no longer be passed over ; he 
became Caesar. Next Rome took its turn. Disgusted 
at its long negleft it reasserted the prerogative of 
Empire, and appointed Maxentius and his father 
Maximian again. Severus was killed ; but as Galerius 
appointed Licinius, a protege of his own, there were 
now six Emperors ; Constantine in the West, 
Maximian and Maxentius in Italy, Galerius, Maximin 
and Licinius in the East. 

Then followed years of war, while the Emperors 
thinned out one by one. Maximian invaded Gaul, and 
was defeated and killed himself in 311. Galerius died 
about the same time. Next year Constantine invaded 
Italy and put Maxentius to death. In 313 Maximin 
fell before Licinius. . 

The Fi^ory of C krtstianity 
The inevitable struggle between the two survivors 
had a more than personal interest. In 261 Gallienus 
had made Christianity a Religio Licita. Aurelian is 
said to have contemplated the withdrawal of the 
•concession, but nothing was done. Under Diocletian 
Chrstians are found in every rank, even at court itself, 
and their scruples tolerated. Diocletian seems to have 
been personally a somewhat unusually sincere pagan ; 
but it was not till 303 that he took alarm, and 
commenced an a6live persecution. The first decree 
prescribed the destru6lion of all churches and sacred 
books ; Christian officials were to be deprived of all 
civil rights, Christians not officials to be reduced to 
slaves. A second edi6l ordered all clergy to be 
imprisoned without the option of sacrifice. In its 
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general policy, therefore, in its universality, in its effort 
to use every means to effedt a complete extirpation, 
the persecution of Diocletian followed on the lines of 
that of Decius; it was distinguished from it only by 
its greater duration and that determined and even 
ferocious bitterness which suggested a last effort. 

Diocletian's associates vigorously took up the cause^ 
with the exception only of Constantius, who though not 
himself a Christian was more than a mere sympathiser. 
Constantine himself was only slowly feeling his way 
onward, but in the provinces he held there was at 
least toleration. In 311 and 312 he joined with 
Licinius in edifts to this effeft, although with 
reservations against proselytising. In 313 from Milan 
he declared all religions free, and thenceforward 
extended to the Church the same favours which were 
given to pagan religions. 

In his campaign with Maxentius Constantine was 
in reality the champion of Christianity; the vision of 
the Labarum, which seems on the whole well 
authenticated, belongs to this time, and the sign was 
adopted on all his coins. In spite of Christian 
leanings, the policy of Licinius in the last few years 
had been readionary ; when the war began he 
accepted the position of a representative of heathenism,, 
and so fell (324). 



XV 

THE GROWTH OF THEOLOGY IN 

THE EAST 



The pupils of Origen 

The history of the remainder of the third century 
in the East is the history of the assimilation of the 
new theological method introduced by Origen. We 
have already referred to S. Firmilian, the pupil of 
Origen, who became bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia 
about 230 ; but more notable was the promotion of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus to the See of Caesarea in 
Pontus. His second name, by which he is commonly 
distinguished, is due to the wonderful powers by which 
it was believed that he had been aided in bringing 
about the conversion of his diocese. He certainly 
left a remarkable impression of his personality upon 
the whole district, although he is best known to us from 
the description of Origen's method of education, and 
from the remarkable "creed" (D.C.B. w, p, 733. ».^.), 
a mere summary of corrected Origenist teaching, 
which he drew up for the use of catechumens. 

Still more famous was Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, 247-265, whose letters, although only 
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occasional fragments are preserved, are used by 
Eusebius as the key of the history of that period. 
He attacked, and apparently successfully, the 
Sabellianism which was gaining a strong hold on the 
distrift of Pentapolis; and exchanged explanatory- 
letters on the subjeft with his namesake of Rome. 
The latter suspefted the Alexandrian of tritheism, the 
debate turning on the ambiguity of the term hypostasisy 
which was to be fruitful of much trouble hereafter. 
Dionysius of Alexandria shrank from the term (ofioovtriog) 
because it was not in Scripture, although he admitted 
the sense, but he maintained the distinction and 
unity of the Father as the originative mind (Novc) 
of Whom the Son, as A6yog, was the utterance ; and 
S. Athanasius warmly maintains his orthodoxy. 

However much these men learnt from Origen, 
they serve very well to show the nature of the 
^ift he had bestowed upon the Church. Skilfully 
and carefully as they use his method, none of them 
is ever betrayed into any of his peculiar errors, and, 
although for a formal repudiation or refutation we 
have to wait for Peter of Alexandria and Methodius 
of Lycia at the beginning of the fourth century, even 
Dionysius would not withdraw the excommunication 
against his old master which his predecessor had 
launched. 

Paul of Samosata 
The most striking episode, however, of this period, 
in which the various forces at work come most to 
the surface, is that connected with Paul of Samosata, 
the most eminent of all Eastern Monarchians. His 
opinions or heresy Prof. Harnack describes as an 
attempt to express the significance of the Person of 
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Christ without the aid of cosmology and philo- 
sophical theories. In order to understand this 
excellent modern summary of the question at issue, it 
is necessary to remember that the distinftive essence 
of the Christian faith was, and is, the declaration of 
how God, as the one Creator and Source of all 
things, had yet revealed Himself in ways comprehen- 
sible to the human mind. Translating Prof. Harnack*s 
two "aids" more simply, it will be obvious, 
therefore, that any attempt to express the significance 
of that faith without reference to creation as a whole, 
or to the forms of thought necessary to the human 
mind, must be both a perplexing and perilous 
undertaking. 

About 260, the year of the rise of Odenathus, 
Paul became Bp. of Antioch, almost certainly through 
the influence of the Jewess Zenobia, to whom also 
he owed a magisterial appointment of which he 
thought much more than of his episcopal dignity. 
Without believing everything his opponents said of 
him, it is evident that he was a very secular person 
with no interest or feeling for theology. In him the 
later Antiochene mind first shows itself, that literalist, 
anti-mystical, anti-philosophical yearning for the 
simple and matter-of-fa6l, which so easily in a complex 
world becomes elaborate systematising of the partial, 
shallow, and inadequate. 

Stated in technical language, Paul's views were 
a revival of Adoptionist Monarchianism. From 
God proceeds eternally the Locos, Who may be 
called "Son," but is in fa6l only a force not a 
person. This force works in the prophets, and so 
also, only in a unique manner, in the man Jesus, 
eternally fore-ordained, in whom the Locos dwelt as 
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in a temple. Although by a serene inconsistency he 
admitted the Virgin Birth, yet he would not admit 
a union in the Nature; because "what belongs to 
the nature is not praiseworthy." By love only, that 
is by the direction and disposition of will, "through 
grace and progressive development {irpoKoin)) under 
trial, Christ became God." 

Artemon, it will be remembered, had asserted that the 
ascription of Divinity to Christ was an innovation, 
although he confessed it had been common in hymns. 
Paul went a step further and accused the hymns of 
innovation, substituting, it is said, verses in his own 
honour; nor shall we be justified in setting this 
story aside as incredible, and a piece of mere spite. 
If Christ became God by an aft of will, there seems 
to be no essential reason why any other man should 
not do the same. Montanus, as receiving inspiration, 
claimed to be the Paraclete and it is certain that 
both later Montanists and later Paulicians* claimed to 
be, on occasion, recipients of worship. Paul's theory- 
would have been deserving of more respeft if it 
could have explained the precise meaning of the 
word "unique," and how a created being can be 
said to "become God." 

Whatever this teaching might be it was not" 
Christian, and the Origenist school took alarm at 
once. A synod was held about 264 and another 
somewhat later, but Paul explained himself as holding 
everything the Church held, and as being willing to 
conform ; as there was no desire to press him unduly, 
at the suggestion of Firmilian, who presided, Gregory 

*The Paulicians were an Armenian sect which arose in the seventh 
century, more barbaric and anti-Greek than deliberately anti-Catholic. 
Their connection with Paul of Samosata is probable, though somewhat 
uncertain. 
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also being present, no a6lion was taken. In excuse 
it must be remembered that, although we may express 
the teaching of Paul as a consecutive whole, he was 
not a theorist like Sabellius but a pra6lical statesman, 
and it is probable that the very vagueness of his 
ideas made it hard for men to follow him, especially 
while the phraseology was still so uncertain ; but it is 
suggestive of a less creditable explanation, that his 
later followers made a point of concealing and 
denying their opinions whenever their avowal might 
be inconvenient or dangerous. 

Whatever the reason may have been, in 268 a 
certain presbyter named Malchion, a professor of 
rhetoric, brought him to bay in a public discussion, 
and a third synod being formed Paul was deposed, 
excommunicated, and Domnus appointed as his suc- 
cessor. It appears further that Paul had insisted that 
if Christ were not made God out of man then He 
was Consubstantial (oixoovaiog) with the Father, and 
there was a common essence or substance prior to the 
Father and Son out of which the two arc made, as 
two coins struck from one piece of metal.* To 
save any confusion from this astounding piece of 
reasoning, admissedly quite " free from philosophical 
theories," the Council forbade the use of the term 
Consubstantial ; thus showing its weakness in more 
ways than one, and, as usual with such weakness, 
leaving a seed of further trouble. 

Paul, however, was not finished with. He had a 
strong following of his own, perhaps partly political, 
and so long as Zenobia remained he held on to the 

»S<) S. Athan. I)c Syn. §45, S. Basil Ep. 52. S. Hilary, however, (/Jc Syii. 
§ §Si, 86) understands that Paul had himself used the' term to identifj- the 
Fathkk and the Lodos. None of these had apparently themselves seen 
the records of the synod. 
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church and palace, filling Antioch with confusion. 
Under such circumstances there are two paths open 
By the first, the Church may brace herself for a struggle 
with heresy in her own inherent power. Excom- 
municating the heretic, warning all that they join with 
him at the peril of their own damnation, she waits 
until, before the force of truth, that which is false- 
decays and is lost. However slow and costly, wherever 
the strife is one of great principles, this is the only 
truly spiritual and finally effedlive method. When 
questions have become merely personal, such a method 
is more likely, as we have seen in S. Cyprian's life, 
to create great troubles out of small ones. However 
dangerous, the only diredl solution is one of force, 
and in a civilised state force can only be exercised 
legitimately by the civil power. 

After four years Zenobia fell, and for the first time 
the Church appealed to the State, saying, — "We have 
condemned this man and he will not go. We call 
on you to take him away." It is never a desirable 
step, but it is difficult to see what else could be done. 
Aurelian applied to the bishops of Rome and Italy to 
know which claimant they recognised as the legitimate 
possessor of the property, and on their decision Paul 
was removed. The four years had done their work. 
The Paulinists became a sed, but there was a large 
fringe of men such as Lucian who hung uncertainly 
between them and the Church, and the leaven of 
their ideas hung around Antioch for a long time. 



I 



XVI 
MANICH^ISM 



To complete our view of the latter half of the 
^hlrd century we must refer to two remarkable 
heresies, one in the East and one in the West, which, 
though they may appear at first sight mere revivals 
of what has gone before, present in reality curiously 
instru6live variations. Manes, or Mani, the founder 
of Manichaeism, was a Persian, born perhaps about 
215, and put to death as a heretic in 276 by "V^arancs 
(Bahram I.) at the instance of the Zoroastrians. Of 
a life passed almost entirely outside the bounds of the 
Empire our knowledge is even less than usual. 

Manicho'ism 

Manichaeism began from the religious Dualism of 
the Persians. We may indeed doubt whether Manes 
knew anything of the Catholic faith, but he imported 
very freely such Christian ideas as he had come 
across, mostly from heretics; just as he did, though 
less freely, probably through less opportunity, from the 
Buddhists. 

The results are curious. There is a kingdom of 
evil, from which Satan is born, at eternal strife with 
ihe good, — which is Dualism. The evil creator, or 
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demiurge, is the God of the Old Testament, — which 
is Cainitism. The primal man who is pure spirit, 
begotten of God, being sent forth to drive back evil 
is temporarily overcome, and particles of the luminous 
essence are imprisoned in matter ; from this admix- 
ture the world (Koc/ioc) results. The eating by the 
ele6l, by setting free these particles, became- a 
meritorious a6l ; — much of this seems Buddhism. 
Adam is created by, and in the image of, Satan, but 
contains the elements of light. The account of the 
fall coincides with that of the gnostical se6l of Ophites,, 
in which Christ is the serpent, who overthrows the 
artifices of the demiurge by leading man to the tree. 
of knowledge. The whole is penetrated with 
emanationism ; the Incarnation is docetic ; and the 
do6lrine is advanced for the special use of the eleft^ 

Manuhaism and Gnosticism 
In spite of all similarities and even the essential 
ecle6licism Manichaeism differs fundamentally from the 
Gnosticism of which it seems at first sight to be a 
mere variant. The latter is throughout speculative 
and philosophical ; its emanations are consecutive 
intelledlual ideas. The former is primarily a religion, 
and its emanations represent divine power and aftivity.. 
The immense practical result of this difference,, 
although it seems to be more in tone than in form^ 
is shown in the history of the two. Gnosticism 
never attempted to be more than the opinion of a 
coterie of superior persons, only occasionally even of 
an organised c6terie. In consequence, although at 
one time very wide spread in its magical forms, it 
yet took little real hold and presently died out with 
the intelle6lual fashions from which it sprang. 
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Manes asserted that he was the promised Paraclete, 
and aspired to be the founder of a new Church. 
His disciples were graded on lines resembling the 
Buddhist. The eledl, or perfeft, were bound by a 
very rigid, moral and ascetic code. All marriage was 
forbidden. They might not take life, either animal 
or vegetable ; nor, by consequence, even pluck 
fruit, the apparently difficult consequences being 
averted by the service of the lower orders of the 
disciples. 

On the other hand he organised his hierarchy on 
the pattern of the Church with bishops, priests, and 
deacons, twelve governing apostles, and a president 
over all. This provided the means for a wide-spread 
missionary . aftivity, by which the se6l maintained 
itself in the West even up till the Albigenses and 
Catharists of the thirteenth century, and perhaps 
survives in the East to this day. 



THE DONATISTS 



The Beginning of Trouble 
As Gnosticism and Monarchianism, the two heresies 
of Eastern origin, towards the end of the third 
century revived in two new and particularly 
dangerous shapes; so a little later in the West, the 
old disciplinary troubles awoke also on the old points, 
the rights of martyrs, the power of absolution, and 
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the cffcd of ministerial deficiency upon sacramental 
validity — the last, always the obstinately recurring 
point which, as expressing most nakedly the distindlion 
between the ideas of derivative and of individual 
holiness, lay at the root of all the rest. In 305, 
shortly after the Diocletian persecution, a small synod 
met at Cirta, under Secundus of Tigisis, for the 
cledlion of a bishop. Recrimination between the 
members brought to light that all had in various 
ways fallen. With expressions of pious gratitude for 
their fraternal unanimity they agreed to leave all 
judgment to God. 

^rhe persecution itself was far less really dangerous than 
that of Decius. Confession became extremely popular. 
Multitudes flocked to claim the honours of imprison- 
ment ; some out of a defiant zeal which could now 
be of no possible service, not a few to cover other 
causes which might have brought them less creditably 
under the notice of the law. When Mensurius, 
Bishop of Carthage, and his archdeacon Caecilian 
raised a protest, certainly necessary and apparently 
cfFcftivc, and insisted on stridlly examining all claims 
advanced, the would-be martyrs bitterly resented it. 
The place previously occupied by the libcllatici was 
now taken by the traditovs, a name applied to those 
who had given up copies of the Holy Scriptures to 
be burnt. As was, perhaps, sometimes the case with 
the sale of libcUi, there were many magistrates anxious 
to evade the execution of the law, who were ready 
to accept anything that was offered them without 
enquiry. Mensurius, when his church was invaded, 
hid the Scriptures, but left some heretical books out 
for seizure, and this apparent compliance was made 
use of and exaggerated to damage his position. 
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Ciecirtdn 
No aftual trouble resulted till Mensurius' death in 
311, when, to the despair of the martyr party, 
Caecilian was cledled and consecrated by Felix of 
Aptunga, one of his suffragans. Secundus of Tigisis, 
with that curious African inconsistency we have seen 
in Novatus, had joined the rigorists, and now 
arrived with a large following of Numidian bishops. 
A synod was formed and Caecilian was cited. As he 
refused to appear, his consecration was declared invalid 
on the ground that Felix was a traditoi\ and 
Majorinus was consecrated in his place. The schism 
spread rapidly and rival bishops were set up in a 
multitude of towns. 

The Domtht Appeal 
Meanwhile Constantine had been winning his way 
to the Empire of the West, and, in bestowing gifts 
and privileges on the Church, specially excluded the 
** madness "of the party of Majorinus from the benefit. 
In return, the latter appealed to the Emperor for a 
fair hearing by outside judges. A synod was called 
at the Lateran in Rome (313). Secundus of Tigisis 
is not again heard of, and the party was headed by 
Donatus of Casa: Nigra;. As the latter entirely 
failed, and hardly attempted, to prove his charges, he 
was condemned ; but the synod in the interests of 
peace ruled that where two bishops occupied one see 
the elder should remain and the younger be transferred. 
Both leaders for a time were forbidden to return. 

This absurd compromise efl^edled nothing. The 
Donatists again appealed to the Emperor, who ordered 
first a judicial government enquiry into the charge 
against Felix which found conclusive evidence of his 
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innocence. In the second place he called a synod at 
Aries in 314. Although the aftual numbers are 
uncertain and were probably not large — only 33 bishops 
are mentioned besides priests and deacons — it was the 
most important yet held in the West, the larger 
part of which was in one way or another represented. 
The Donatists were once more condemned, and the 
compromise perhaps renewed in a slightly different 
sense; but the synod further took the opportunity to ena6t 
twenty-two canons of considerable importance. Of these 
the eighth, so far as the West was concerned, settled 
the baptismal controversy. The thirteenth decreed 
that traditors should be removed from the clergy, but 
that their ordinations, if of proper persons, should hold 
valid ; the twentieth, that consecrations should be by 
seven bishops, or at least three. 

The Donatists, still discontented, appealed to the 
Emperor to hear them in person. At first he replied, 
that it was "madness," the conduft of heathen. 
After several delays, however, he heard it in 31 6,. 
and, having once more given judgment for Caecilian, 
Donatus was banished. 



Hppen&ices 



INTRODUCTION 

The Episcopal Principle in the Church 
The first chapter is intended to carry on the examlnatiorr. 
of evidence connected with the ministry of the Church fromn 
the close of the period covered by the New Testament up- 
to the beginning of the fourth century. It is, therefore, 
continuous with the last two chapters of Part I., and the 
authorities to be consulted are the same. 

The. episcopal lists are being analysed in a series of 
papers by Mr. C. H. Turner in the Journal of Theological 
Studies^ of which only that on the Jerusalem list has as yet 
appeared in the volume for 1900, but Mr. Turner has been 
kind enough to give me his preliminary impression that at 
least the names in the other two lists may be trusted. 

Catholic Unity 
The general principle of Councils, as understood in its 
developed form, is given conveniently in the Introduction to 
Hefele's Church Councils, but Mr. Haddon's article in the 
D.C.B. is more historical, and, therefore, more sound. It is- 
a very common and very dangerous error to assume that all 
the distinctions and regulations of later use were recognised 
from the very commencement of what was only the naturak 
outcome of a simple principle. 
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The position of Rome 

The best general examination of evidence will be found 
in Fr. Puller's Primiti've Saints and the See of Rome and 
Canon Bright's Roman See, We may refer again to Bp. 
IJghtftKJt's exhaustive analysis of the papal lists: in S. Clememt^ 
Vol. I. pp, 201-345, and to the appendix on S, Pettr at 
Rome, II. /. 481. 

The constitution of the Roman Church and the special 
powers of its bishops will be found in Bingham, Vol. III., 
B<N>k IX., chap, i, § 9, and chap, vi., and in Hefele^s Church 
Councils^ I. p. 397 ; the question of the suburbicarian churches 
in Bright's Notes on the Councils, p. 18. 

It should be noted that the arrangement by which the 
smaller dioceses within the Roman territory became part of 
the Roman Church, as Cardinal Bishoprics, dates only from 
the middle ages. 

Notices of the Clementine Literature will be found in 
Lightfoot's .S". Clement, and in D.C.B. 



Hppen&ices 
I 

THE EPISCOPAL PRINCIPLE IN THE 

CHURCH 



In the first part of this book we have pointed out 
that it is the special work of Divine Revelation 
to make clear, direftly, those principles and ends 
which men are to find and follow in the praftical or 
secular business of life indiredlly. As it is the calling 
of preachers and teachers to maintain such principles 
by their eloquence or wisdom; so, in order that this 
ivork may not be left to the uncertainty of individual 
gifts, the Church is created as an organised society 
that the same direft testimony may be borne also by 
the permanence of settled forms. In the government 
of the Church there are two distinguishable parts ; 
(i) that which is organised to the rule and well-being 
of the body as a whole ; (2) that which is ordained 
to the care of the individual souls of which the body 
is composed. Of these, the first, which includes also 
the powers of the second, the Apostles kept in their 
own hand, and exercised wherever need required by 
an universal jurisdiction. The powers of the second 
they conferred on local officials. 
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The .New Testament gives no complete account of 
the means by which this system was perpetuated, and, 
although S. Paul never seems to imply that the duty 
of submission on the part of the local church and its 
officers was a merely temporary phase, many have 
assumed that such was in fa6l the case, a monarchical 
constitution, to which Apostolic authority was quite 
mistakenly ascribed, being naturally evolved from 
the body itself We have accordingly to consider the 
post-scriptural evidence. 

General Historical Evidence 

In the New Testament, the only references to a 
single local head are in the position of S. James at 
Jerusalem, the oldest and, therefore, the first settled 
church, and the "angels" of the Apocalypse. The 
meaning of the latter term has been much disputed,, 
but it does not seem possible to deny that a head to 
whom letters and warnings could be addressed must 
be a real person, and not a mere spiritual represent- 
ative. There is, however, a further reason for this 
view. All evidence points to S. John as having 
ordained bishops (in the modern sense) throughout 
Asia. When S. Ignatius passed through early in the 
second century {cir. 1 10-120), he found episcopacy 
everywhere as firmly established as he had left it at 
Antioch. Speaking to men, many of whom had 
known the Apostle personally, he is able to assume 
that all would recognise this government as of divine 
authority. 

How far the system had spread outside Asia is 
witnessed by the observation of Hippolytus that 
Marcion had been excommunicated by his father, as 
Bishop of Sinope, some considerable time before the 
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death of Polycarp in 155, and that Marcion, probably 
himself a bishop, organised a schism with a complete 
ministry of the customary type. Without referring to 
other casual notices, such as those in Justin Martyr 
or Hermas, we may observe that the Quarto-Deciman 
controversy was treated entirely as a matter between 
bishops. Similarly Hegesippus who reached Rome 
about 160, remarks on the unity of the doftrine he 
"received from the very many bishops" he met on 
the way. This view of the office is shown even 
more emphatically in the second stage of the Quarto- 
Deciman controversy, when, at the request of Vidlor, 
synods of an episcopal charafter were held in many 
places : Palestine, Gaul, Mesopotamia, Pontus, Asia, 
and probably elsewhere. («V. 190). 

The Episcopal Lists 

The most direft evidence would naturally be that 
of the episcopal lists. Eusebius, who may be taken 
as a witness of the latter part of the third century, 
assumes such successions as a matter of course, and 
that authentic lists were producible. Unfortunately 
it is too evident that in the latter respeft his 
expedlation was not always justified. Of those he 
gives, that of Jerusalem appears to have suffered 
considerable interpolation, though, even here, we still 
have the authority of Hegesippus for the first two 
names, James, Symeon. Those of Antioch and 
Alexandria, on the other hand, appear to be in the 
main genuine, and in any case their existence shows 
that the idea was widely familiar. We meet with it 
at a much earlier date. 

S. Irena^us before the close of the second century, 
in a passage to which we have already referred, says 
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that lists existed in every church going back to the 
first apostolic appointment (Contr, Hcer, III. iii. 2, sup, 
p. 176), and he quotes Rome only as an instance. 
Tertullian improves on this, appealing by name to 
Corinth and Philippi. It may very well be doubted 
whether his rather unconvincing rhetoric was more 
than an inference or assumption, parallel to Eusebius* 
statement (H. E. III. iv. 16) that Timothy was first 
bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of the churches in 
Crete. The evidence of Dionysius of Corinth is, 
however, both earlier than any of these (cir, 170) and 
much less easy to dispose of, and he mentions inci- 
dentally (H. E. IV. XXIII. 4) that Dionysius the 
Areopagite "first obtained the episcopate at Athens.*' 
It may, therefore, be -taken as definitely proved that, 
not merely episcopacy, but the idea of a necessary 
apostolic succession was so accepted that no living 
memory remained to dispute it in Africa, Greece, 
Antioch, Rome and Asia Minor, long before the end, 
and in the three last places at least, quite at the 
beginning of the second century. 

Negative Evidence for Episcopacy 
We have now considered the positive evidence for 
the episcopal theory ; when, however, we regard the 
nature of the supposed change, the negative evidence 
is even more conclusive. It is asserted that originally 
the rule over the body was vested in a "board," and 
that in process of time one individual, either as being 
president, or as being specially the minister of worship, 
succeeded in gathering the whole power into his own 
hands. This change is no light one. Individual rule, 
indeed, is constantly undermined quite imperceptibly, 
but there is no instance of a monarchy being 
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successfully evolved from within a body except for 
overpowering external reasons, and even then only in 
spite of strenuous resistance. The Roman Empire, 
the French monarchy, and the Papacy are all cases in 
point. Yet we are asked to believe that in a whole 
multitude of separate communities, episcopacy replaced 
the old representative bodies so easily and noiselessly 
that no positive evidence of the process is anywhere 
to be found ; so completely and universally, that in a 
little over a hundred years at latest, and in many 
places in little over fifty, every sign and memory of 
any other system had wholly disappeared. All history 
cannot produce a parallel. Perhaps the nearest is the 
replacement of the old English "township" by the 
"Manor"; but, although this was certainly a com- 
paratively silent process, (i) it was the work of many 
centuries, not of one, and even then was quite partial ; 
(2) it was not accomplished by evolution from within, 
but by submission to an external power already existing. 

Contrary Evidence 
The available evidence on the other side is 
really limited to two cases. S. Polycarp, being asked 
by the Church at Philippi for a copy of S. Ignatius' 
letters, sent with them a letter of his own in which no 
allusion is made to a bishop, but the people are 
exhorted "to submit to the presbyters and deacons as 
to God and Christ" (§ 5). Considering the position 
held by the writer, who had been "entrusted with 
the episcopate by those who had seen or heard the 
Lord" (Eus. H. E. III. xxxvi. i), how strong was the 
feeling of S. Ignatius, which he presumably shared, 
and how intimate his apparent relations with the 
Church he addressed, this omission, if it had stood 
alone, need not have concerned us much. 
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des-'ir-g with two c-e^tions; [-) the source, (i) the 
form, of Ci'-jrch government. As regards the first, 
accepting Bp. Lightfoot'i definition, there can be no 
cue-tion but that S. Ciement is purely a sacerdotalist. 
The v.hoie argument of his letter is that the people 
at Corinth had no right to depose their priests, who 
were no: their deiegates, but the representatives of a 
Divine order, established by God Himself through His 
Apobtles. Ab regards the second, there need be no do6fainal 
difhculty in admitting that in some Churches, such as 
Corinth and perhaps Philippi, the apostolic succession 
may have been left for a time in a collective body. 

* rM;c alx^ve, p. i lO, where aii passages alluded lo here are given in fulL 
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The latter admission must, however, be a possibility 
-only. If we look beyond this particular passage we shall 
find that it is open to grave objeftions, first of all 
from the letter itself. The argument e silentio gives 
us only a choice of difficulties. However modestly 
S. Clement may veil his own position, he was certainly 
.a bishop of a monarchical succession. If it is hard 
to understand how he could have avoided any reference 
to an authority superior to the presbyters, if he had 
known such to exist, it is equally hard to understand 
if the constitution of the Corinthian Church were so 
different to his own. Further, however, S. Clement 
-does allude very pointedly to the three-fold ministry 
of high-priest, priest, and levite (§ 40). Bp. Lightfoot, 
in his notes to the passage, declines to see more there 
than an academic reference to the Jewish Church ; 
but when we observe (1) the significant energy of" 
the phrasing, quite distindl from that used of the 
Roman army ; (2) the emphatic allusion to their 
■distindlion from the laity ; (3) that this use of high- 
priest for a ruling Christian official occurs still earlier 
in the Didach'e ; (4) that the passage docs not occur 
amid the general Old Testament parallels, but is used 
as a link in an argument of which the commission of 
the Apostles by Christ and the handing on of their 
power are immediately successive steps, the scepticism, 
even of so high an authority, is very hard to follow. 
It is evident from his general language tha:t 
Hegesippus about 160 found Primus holding an already 
well-established position at Corinth, but Dionysius, 
his successor, has some much more direft evidence to 
bring. About 170 he wrote a letter to the bishop 
of Rome thanking him for the services his church 
had conferred upon that at Corinth, and he especially 
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such marked deference would account for S. Clement's 
rather strained reticence and his veiled allusion to 
superior authority. If finally the occasion was 
taken to supply the episcopal system from Rome, wc 
should have a reason both for the importance the 
Corinthians attributed to the incident, and perhaps 
for Dionysius' somewhat strange remark that his 
Church also had been founded by S. Peter and 
S. Paul.* 



II 
CATHOLIC UNITY 



We have seen, therefore, that each bishop by his 
office represented, and by his authority administered, 
the grace and power of Christ committed to him for 
dispensation within his own sphere. Just as, however, 
it was evident universally from the very earliest time 
that such a position implied the unity of the office 
in each place, so also it was evident that, however of 
necessity distributed, the authority exercised by many 
holders was one in principle, since it was one in 

* It seems hardly worth while to discuss seriously S. Jerome's remark 
(£/>. 146) that a bishop was originally the same as a presbyter except for the 
power of ordaininji. The only evidence he alleges is that at Alexandria 
till the time of Dionysius the presbyters nominated the bishop from among 
themselves. To this Eutychius, a tenth century patriarch of Alexandria, 
whose incredible ignorance is capable among other feats of making Origen 
a sixth century bishop, is accepted by Dr. Bigg as sufficient authority for the 
assertion that the presbyters also consecrated the bishop. 
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■forced to leave correspondence on such matters to 
the occupants of the greater sees. In time, as civil 
arrangements proved themselves less stable than 
ecclesiastical, the historic seniority of the mother church 
prevailed over the civil metropolis. At first, since the 
early missionaries almost always went to the central 
cities, the two generally coincided ; but, where that 
was not the case, sentiment went for very little, and 
the civil metropolis, as the place where men went 
naturally for business {Syn. Antioch, Cn. 9, 341 a.d.) took 
the first place. In the less civilised parts, such as to 
some extent Gaul and Spain and more markedly Numidia 
and Mauretania, partly because no city of really 
commanding rank existed, the metropolitan system 
was of slower growth, and the dignity belonged to 
the senior bishop. 

The Principle of Councils 

However strong, therefore, might be the tendency 
to constitute the metropolitan into an individual 
authority, the ecclesiastical parallel of the pro-consul, 
originally he was by right only the natural mouthpiece 
of the rest. The growth of systematised gradation of 
authorities arose later, partly from unconscious imitation 
of the Christianised imperial administration, and finally 
in the West from the taking over of the imperial 
system by the Roman* bishops. As yet this notion, 
which only blended with, but never displaced, the 
earlier ideas, was hardly recognised. For all matters 
of great importance, and for all concerning the 
distridl, the bishops met in Council. 

In the Council itself the principle underlying the 
^separation of diocesan jurisdictions was at once 
manifested in the order of procedure. According 
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to the civil idea of a free legislative body the 
opinion of the majority determines the action oF 
the whole according to the balance of advantage. 
Truth, however, is, at least according to English law, 
determined by a jury in the unanimous concurrence 
of men upon a single issue. Thus from the verj- idea 
of the Church, the decisions of a synod claimed to 
represent upon all matters touching do6b*ine the voice 
of the Holy Spirit in the revelation once given ; and 
although upon pradlical questions something of the 
legislative might appear, here also most frequently it 
was the same Voice in present guidance. Placuit 
Spiritui Sancto. It did not follow that the decisions 
were infallible, or that a synod could not make 
mistakes. In certain notable cases they confessedly 
did so. The principle however remained to determine 
the nature alike of success or failure. What was asserted 
was that, or nothing. 

In consequence, the conclusion could not be the 
opinion of a majority ascertained by voting. It must 
be the convidlion of a whole. A synod is not a 
conference of diocesan representatives, but a realisation 
of the unity of the Church in which the individuality 
of the bishops is absorbed. Of course some might 
differ In their own minds, but all must sign the decrees 
as a witness of assent. 

Those who refused to do so were setting their 
own opinions before the teaching and adl of the 
Church. The majority on the other hand had no 
right to force its views upon a minority; it only 
could do so in any case at the risk of schism. If 
the decision could not justifiably claim to be the 
voice of the Church, the matter must work itself out 
some other way. 
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History 

After the Apostolic synod of Jerusalem, there is^ 
therefore, no beginning in the Church of the conciliar 
adlion which was Involved in the conception of her 
being. The earliest Councils referred to are those 
held in Asia Minor concerning Montanism, a little 
before or after 150. In 196, Vidlor wrote upon the 
Paschal question to the most eminent bishops of all 
countries recommending them to hold synods, and we 
know of those In Gaul, (probably diocesan) Palestine 
Osrhocne and Pontus. Early in the third century we 
hear of them In Africa over the question of baptism, 
and a little later perhaps in Asia, Achaia and at 
Alexandria over Orlgen, and two in Arabia at which 
Origen was present. 

All these notices, however, are ^ntirely accidental 
allusions without any pretence of being exhaustive* 
There Is no suggestion that any new or important 
development was taking place. As is customary in 
such matters, this Instinftive fulfilment of the 
requirements of organic life precedes, not merely its 
legal and scientific systematisation, but even the inter- 
mediate steps of conscious recognition. In regard to 
the latter, the Councils of S. Cyprian form a great 
landmark. Up to this we have two forms of synods, 
the diocesan and the provincial. The former was a 
Council of the bishop and his clergy held, at least 
normally or In theory, in the presence of the laity ;. 
although it does not appear that the latter took any 
part except by assent. We can hardly doubt that 
the almost entire absence of any notice of such synods 
prior to S. Cyprian is to be attributed to their very 
frequency and informality. The provincial synods 
are in idea meetings of bishops, but no fixed rules 
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were followed. Where clergy were present, they 
attended upon and stood around their own bishop. 
It would appear that they spoke as his voice. 

The danger of persecution may account for the 
absence of wider efforts, but in fadl until the growth 
of the Church had made it possible for a question 
of grave import to affedl large areas at once, the old 
rule of local decisions, taken together with that of 
assent from those at a distance, provided all that was 
required. Some of the later synods of S. Cyprian 
included the bishops of three provinces, but those 
were by a peculiar right of the see of Carthage. 
Those concerning Paul of Samosata included a very 
wide Eastern representation. That of Aries was the 
iirst to deserve the name of General. 

The synod of Elvira (Illiberis) held about 305, 
under Hosius of Cordova, which included 19 bishops 
and 24 priests, representative of the whole of Spain, 
is the first which has left us a large body of general 
canons (81). It is somewhat remarkable for its 
Novatianist tone. No fewer than eighteen canons 
forbid communion to be given even at the last ; the 
first three referring to idolatry, the remainder mostly 
to various special cases of immorality. The Council 
of Aries {Cn. 14) took the same line only in the case 
of those bringing false accusation. The thirty-third 
canon of Elvira is the earliest known which requires 
all clergy in ministerioy if married, to abstain from 
their wives. 
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III 
THE POSITION OF ROME 



In view of subsequent developments it is important 
to determine the adlual position and claims of the 
Roman see during the ante-Nicene period of the 
Church. Towards the end of the third century its 
authority seems to have been admitted in three 
different ways. 

(i). The bishopric itself formed one of the most 
powerful churches in the world. Cornelius counted 
46 priests, 7 deacons, 7 sub-deacons, 42 acolytes and 
52 of the other three orders. In 305 there were 40 
churches. 

(2). Following probably upon the Diocletian re- 
organisation, the bishop had a primatial jurisdiftion 
over the suburbicarian churches, possibly those of 
the distridl within 100 miles of Rome, ruled by 
the Prafe^us Urbisy but more probably the ten 
provinces of central and southern Italy, Dalmatia, 
Corsica and Sardinia, which were under the Vicarius 
Urbis, 

(3). The imperial history of the city, which made 
Rome in civil matters the natural point of union 
between the deeply sundered halves of the civilised 
world, had led diredlly to the apostolic foundation of 
the Roman Church, as the ecclesiastical gateway through 
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Whether the author supposed himself to be writing 
histor)', or even expelled his work to be so taken^ 
may be doubted. In its original form, except in tbe 
connection established bet^'een S. Clement and 
S. Peter, the stor)' has no special bearing on the 
Roman Church. A little later, however, anotlier 
spurious Epistle of S. Clement to S. James was- 
prefixed to the Homiries. Here S. Peter is represented 
as Bishop of Rome, and as consecrating S. Clement 
as his successor. 

When the story reached the West, the imagination 
of Rome, ignoring the Ebionite sub-ordination of 
S. Peter, fixed itself upon the point flattering to its 
self-importance. Tertullian, writing the De Pnesc.^ 
has already heard of it in Africa : — 

"The Church of the Romans reports that Clement was 
ordainecl by Peter" (§ 32). 

Henceforward it makes its way as recognised history. 
To S. Cyprian the see of Rome is admissedly the 
chair of Peter. {Epp. 55, § 6 ; 59, § 18). 

The new idea produced great confusion in the 
records. The Liberian Catalogue is a compilation 
drawn up in 354, the early part being taken from 
a now lost Chronicle of S. Hippolytus. The 
duration of episcopates, marked in Hegesippus' list, 
brings the consecration of Linus to about 64 or 67. 
The Catalogue^ however, supplies a complete scheme 
of dates. The Anencletus of S. Irenaeus (misnamed 
Anacletus) and the Cletus of Hegesippus are made 
two people, and by this means the accession of Linus 
is pushed back to 54. The gap of twenty-five years 
between this and Pentecost is covered by the name 
of S. Peter. 
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To later historians the inconsistent accounts were 
naturally puzzling. Eusebius speaks in his history 
(III. XXI.) of Clement as third after Paul ; sometimes 
he quotes authorities (V. xxviii.) who speak of Peter 
alone, and so perhaps he does in his Chronicles^ which 
remain to us in an Armenian version and the Latin 
of S. Jerome. Epiphanius endeavours to bridge over 
the obvious discrepancy between Clement's position 
in the list and the accepted story by various 
hypothetical conjeftures. 

The Roman Bishop and the Roman Church 
It must be remembered that, whatever theories 
might be held as to the apostolic foundation, the 
position of the Roman bishop was not due to his 
personal inheritance of a peculiar privilege, but solely 
to the greatness of the Church itself S. Clement 
offers his entreaties and exhortations to the Christians 
at Corinth, but his letter is that of the Roman 
Church, and is so spoken of by Irenxus and 
Dionysius. So S. Ignatius writes to the Church of 
Rome as having : — 

" . . . . the presidency in the country of the region of the 
Romans .... the presidency of love,'' (§1) 

and that its love would befriend his widowed Church 
at Antioch, without any allusion to the bishop at all. 
S. Irenaeus states explicitly the reason why he had 
referred to the Roman succession : — 

"for to this Church, because of its greater pre-eminence 
it is necessary that every Church should come, that is, those 
who on all sides are believers j in which Church the apostolic 
tradition is preserved by those who come from everywhere. 
{Contr, Hoer. III. in. 2). 
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The pre-eminence is here, therefore, plainly attri- 
buted not to her historical foundation or authority, 
but to the adlual importance of her central position 
{cf, above p. 313). Here it is quite evident that the 
dignity of the bishops was due purely to the greatness 
of the Church of the civil capital. 

The extent of its power is well seen in the second 
stage of the Quarto-Deciman controversy (Eus. H.E., V. 
xxiii. XXIV.). An attempt had been made by local 
synods and mutual correspondence to bring about an 
agreement, and when this failed Victor "attempted 
to cut off all the parishes of Asia, and declared all 
the brethren there excommunicated." Many of the 
other bishops, however, refused to concur ; Irenseus in 
particular replied that he always had maintained peace 
with those who differed, and that he was still doing 
so. While, therefore, Viftor might well aft as the 
leader of the Church, no special authority was 
recognised in him. 

S. Cyprian's general theory of the episcopate has 
been already discussed, but, although he accepted the 
theory of a Petrine foundation, he was very far from 
admitting even a patriarchal jurisdiftion at Rome. 
When Fortunatus, having been condemned at Carthage, 
went to Rome, S. Cyprian wrote to Cornelius : — 

"What is the occasion of their going to you? It has 
been decreed by our whole body that every cause should be 
there heard where the offence has been committed j . . . . 
it therefore behoves those over whom we are set not to run 
about from place to place .... unless some few desperate 
and abandoned men count as inferior the authority of the 
bishops appointed in Africa." (^Ep. 59, § 19). 

During his controversy on heretical baptism, he 
says that : — 
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"each prelate has, in the government of the Church his 
own choice and will free, hereafter to give account to the 
Lord." (£/. 72, § 3). 

and the seventh Carthaginian Council (256), reaffirmed 
the principle. 

On the other hand, while he urges the bishop of 
Rome on behalf of all to aid those in Gaul 
against a Novatianising bishop {Ep, 68), he subsequently 
told the Spanish Church that it could and ought to 
disregard the intervention of Stephen, which was 
claimed on behalf of two bishops whom it had deposed. 
(Ep, 6-], §5, 254A.D.). 



2lbr ®lot:iant ^ci in ffifttft ^oluntatu 
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HoTE.— The large figures denote the more important references, the small figures 
shorter references. Casual allusions are not given. 



A. 

• 

Absolution, Origen, on doctrine, 
213 j see Novatianism, 263 ; 
also on Sin. 

Academics, 141. 

Adoptionism, 1645 221 j 286. 

Agape, r6. 

Alexandria, 179. 

Alogi, 219. 

Apologists, 138 j contrast with 
theology, 174; Tertullian, 
229. 

Apostles, official witnesses, 8, 95 
exercise Divine authority, loj 
dispersion, 38, 48 J principles 
and distinctions of office, 71, 
303 i do not become local 
bishops, 84 ; apostolic suc- 
cession, 303. 

Artemon, 221. 

Atonement, see Sin. 

Authority, argument for, in 
Irenaeus, 175 j value of, 188 j 
Clement Alex., 192; in Ter- 
tullian, 232. 



B. 

Baptism, Origen, of infants, 
212} by heretics, 270 j on 
post-baptismal sin, see Nova- 
tianism. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, 1 54. 

Basilides, 155. 

Bishops, see Episcopacy-^ as 
synonym for Presbyters y 80 j 
in Clement Rom. 116 j 
possibly synonymous with 
Teachers and Pastors, 82. 



C. 



Caecilian of Carthage, 296. 

Cainites, 155, 294. 

Catacombs, 1 1 4. 

Catholicity, in connection with 
Ascension, 9 ; follows from 
positive truth, 25, 129, 135, 
191 ; involved in principles 
of Councils, 301, 303. 

Cerinthus, 153. 

Charismata, 8 1 . 
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Index 



ChiliaMn, 121. 

ChronoJ'jgy, of Apostolic 
Period, 4 ; Sub- Apostolic, 
93; Third centun*, 16+. 

Church, primar)' principle, 8 ; 
organ i>ation, 1 5 ; Church not 
an object of pervcrution in 
Cent. II., 136, but byDecius, 
253, and Dicx.*letian, 281 ; 
influence on Clement Alex., 
191 j Origens view, 213 ; 
appeaK to secular power, 290. 
bee also Authority ^ Episcopacy^ 
Ministry. 

Clement of Alexandria, autho- 
rities, 162 j life and work 179; 
compared with Origen 195 ; 
with Tertullian 251. 

Clement of Rome, authorities, 
91; life 114; bearing of letter 
on episcopacy, 308; later le- 
gends, see Clemt fitinc Forgeries . 

Clementine Forgeries, 319. 

Community at Jerusalem, 15. 

Constantine, 282. 

Councils, at Jerusalem, 45, 
Aries, 298, Elvira, 310; 
authorities, 301 ; general 
principle, 45, 311. 

Cyprian, authorities, 163; life 
and work, 251, 322. 

D. 

Deacons, institution a.ul nature 
of, 19, 81; perhaps synony- 
mous with Evangelist, 82. 

Didache, 75, 83. 

Diocletian, authorities, 164; life 
270. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 306. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 285. 

Dionysius of Corinth, 306. 

Donatism, 164, 295. 

Dualism 66, 151, 293. 



E. 



Ebionism 63, 153, 22c. 

Ecstac}', sec Mysticism, 

Emanations, 67, 1 52, 155; used 
by Tertullian of the Son, 240. 

Empire, religious policy, 128; 
worship of Emperor, 129; 
relation to Christianity, 133$ 
persecution b)', in Cents. I. 
and II., 134 ; causes of de- 
cline, 169, in Cent. III. 17c, 
275, reorganised by I>iocle- 
tian, 276 ; appealed to by 
Church. 290 ; relation with 
the Donatists, 297. 

Encratites, 154. 

Epicureans, 141. 

Episcopacy, argument of direct 
precept, 7 ; distinction from 
Apostleship, 72 ; views of S. 
Ignatius, 105 ; bearing on 
authority, 176; S. C^-prian^s 
views, 251, 259, 264, 270. 
General discussions, N. T. 
period 71, subsequently, 303. 

Epistles of S. Paul, 59, 68. 

Esotericism, in Essenism 67; in 
Marcus Aurelius, 146 ; in 
Gnosticism, 153; in Clement 
of Alexandria, 184, 188; 
Origen, 202; in Montanism, 
236; in Manichaeism, 295. 

Essenes, 22, 66. 

Eucharist, sacrificial aspect, 27; 
Ignatius' views, 105, 109; 
Irenaeus,i76j Clement Alex., 
191. 

Evangelist, see Deacon. 

Evil, see Sin, 



F. 



Felicissimus, 261. 
Firmilian, 164, 285. 
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G. 



Galatians, theories of S. Paul's 

letter, 51. 
Gallican Church, origin, 172. 
Gentiles, relation of Judaism 

and Christianity to, 31, 38, 

41, 45- 
Gift ot Tongues, 1 3 . 
Gnosticism, anticipations of, in 

Colossians, 66; theories, 153j 

met by Irenseus, 174} end of, 

294. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 1 64, 

285; 

H. 



Heathenism, 125, 149. 

Hegesippus, 123, 305, 318. 

Hellenism, 149. 

Heresy, Clement Alex, on, 192J 
nature of 213, 246; Tertul- 
lian's refutation, 230} and 
acceptance of, 237. 

Hermas, 117. 

Hippolytus the Presbyter, autho- 
rities, 163; life, 245. 

Holy Spirit, gift, loj doctrine, 
in Clement Alex., 185, 188 j 
in Origen,205; in Montanism 
235, 238, 288j in S.Cyprian, 
269. 



I. 



Ignatius of Antioch, authori- 
ties, 90, 101 } contrast with 
S. Clement Rom., 115} on 
Church of Rome, 321. 

Intuition, see Mysticism. 

Irenaeus, authorities, 151; life, 
172, 305, 318. 



J. 



John, S., the Apostle, later life, 
97 5 impk)rtance of, 120. 

Judaism, 25 ; parties in, and 
relation to Church, 21, 62 ; 
relation to Gentiles, 32, 45 ; 
to S. Paul, 41, 54} uncatho- 
lic, 27; relation to Empire, 
129. 

Justin Martyr, 122. 

L. 

Luke, S., narrative of, 38 ; 
meeting with S. Paul, 52, 53. 

M. 

Magic, 39 5 in Mithraism, 152; 
in Gnosticism, 156. 

Majorinus, 29.7. 

MaJchion, 288. 

Manichasism, 164, 293. 

Marcion, 153. 

Marcus Aurelius, 142. 

Martyrs, influence of, loi, 120, 
136. 

Melito of Sardis, 121. 

Mensurius, 296. 

Ministry, Lightfoot's essay, 4; 
as a witness, 8; manner of 
appointment, 30, 73 j in New 
Test., 71 J principle of delega- 
tion and succession 73, 74, 
21 3, 259} permanent ministry 
and holders of charismata, 8 1 ; 
distinctions in principle, 83; 
theory in Clement Alex., 192} 
among Manichasans, 295 ^ 
among Marcionites, 305. Sec 
also Episcopacy, Frestyters, 
Deacons, No^-vatianism. 

Mithraism, 152. 

Modalism, 222. 
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Iwkx 



MooarchianUm, authorities, 
1625 general, 219; Paul of 
Samosata, 286. 

MontaniMn, 235, 288. 

MysticiNm, of numbers, 151, 
152, i55j genera] principle 
in reference to ecstacy or in- 
tuition, 191, 215. 

Mystical Interpretation, in 
Origen, 198; result, 214. 

N. 

Neo-Platonism, philosophy, 149, 
156; authorities 162, 181; 
mysticism, 215. 

NoctUS, 222. 

Novatianism,262; fortendencies 

see Puritanism. 
Novatus, 261. 

O. 

Ophites, I 54, 284. 

Origen, authorities, 162; life, 
lUoj compared with Tertul- 
lian 227, with Cyprian 251; 
relations with Hippolytus, 
2465 pupils of, 285, 286. 



P. 



Palestinian Church, 6^. 
Pantheism, in Neo-Platonism, 

15c; in Monarchianism, 

225. 
Papias, 121. 
Paul,S.,dates, 55 conversion, 27 j 

first journey, 38, second, 51, 

third, 55, final and death, 68; 

double name, 40; relation to 

other apostles, 48, 74. See 

Epistles. 



Paul of Samosata, 1 64, 286. 

Persecution by Jews, 26, 28 j 
by DeciuS) 253; by Diocle- 
tian, 281. See also Martyrs, 

Peter, S., 34; relation to Roman 
Church, 264, 319. 

Pharisees, origin and relation to 
Church, 21, 25; the new- 
Pharisaic party, 26; subse- 
quent history, 62. 

Philosophy, weakness of, 39; 
Roman and Greek, 141, 
150; Tcrtullian's view, 231, 
239. 

Platonism, 169, see Neo-Platon- 
ism. 

Pliny to Trajan, 136. 

Polycarp, 119 ; 305. 

Praxeas, 222. 

Preaching of Apostles, 14. ; of 
S. Stephen, 26 ; of S- Paul, 

4>> 54- 
Presbyters, different uses of 

term, 79; of apostolic men, 

247- 

Primitive Church, distinctive 
character and work of, 99, 
loi, 120, 122. 

Prophet, uses of term, 75. 

Puritanism, tendencies towards, 
in Origen, 206 ; in Mon- 
tanism and Tertullian, 236; 
in Hippolytus, 245 ; in 
Novatainism, 262 ; in Cyp- 
rian, 269;. Donatists, 295; 
Synod of Elvira, 316. 



Q. 



Quarto-Deciman Controversy, 
first stage, 119; second, 305, 
322. 
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R. 



Rigorism, see Puritanism. 

Roman Church, S. Paul's at- 
traction to Rome, 56} Epistle 
to, 60} condition of, 80 j in 
first century, 1135 writes to 
S. Cyprian, 256 j Nova- 
tianism, 262} services against 
rigorism, 263 j appealed to 
by Aurelian, 290 j general 
diJ^cus^ion of position, 302, 
317. 



S. 



Sabellius, 223. 

Sadducees, 21, 22, 23, 61. 

Samaritans, 33. 

Scriptures, use by Clement 
Alex., 182 J Origen, 1975 
mystical interpretation, 198. 

Secundus of Tigisis, 296. 

Simon Magus, 153. 

Sin, doctrine of, in Hellenism, 
150; inclement, 185, 189 j 
in Origen, 212. See Puri- 
tanism. 

Stoicism, 141, 14.9. 



T. 



Tatian, 154. 



Temple, destruction of, and 
result, 63. 

Tertullian, authorities, 1635 
life, 227} relations with Hip- 
polytus, 246, Cyprian, 251, 
252. 

Theodotion, 221. 

Theology, forms of, 65^ primi- 
tive theory, 99 j of Ignatius, 
108} beginnings of, in Justin 
Martyr. 1 22, 1 23 ; in Irenaeus, 
174} of Origen, 203, 21 5 J of 
Tertullian, 239 j in the 
East, 285 J simplifying and 
anti-metaphysical tendencies, 
Monarchian, 220 j Tertullian 
on, 23 9 j Paul of Samosata, 
286. 

Therapeutae, 66. 
Tradition, 296. 

U. 

Unitarianism, see Ebionism, and 
Monarchianism^ 219. 

V. 

Valentin us, 155. 

Victor of Rome, 305, 322. 

Z. 

Zealots, 22, 62. 
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